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RARE MSS. ON ISLAMIC GEOGRAPHY IN THE LIBRARY 
OF ISTANBUL UNIVERSITY. 


BY 

MUSTAFA BILGE 





INTRODUCTION 


The main purpose of this paper is to give some idea on the geographical liter¬ 
ature produced during the Ottoman Empire by Turkish Muslim geographers 
and on the description of rare MSS. avaiblablc in the central library of Istanbul 
University. In the preface,however, important aspects of the development of 
this literature will be dealt with. ^ 

The library of Istanbul University 

The library was-founded in 1924. At present it is one of the most important li¬ 
braries in Turkey. It contains MSS., printed books and albums, collected from 
different libraries. Today there are about 18.600 MSS. and books in the library 
which consist of books from the library of old Darulfunun, Yildiz Palace (Sul¬ 
tan Abdulhamid’s II own library, in Yildiz Palace previously), Ibnul Ameen 
Mahmud Kamal Inal, Sahib Molla, Riza Pasha and Khalis Efendi. Centrally lo¬ 
cated library building was first built as Madrasa-1- ul- Kudat (school of jurists) 
and immediately after the abolition of the Madrasa system in Turkey in 1924 it 
was given to the University of Istanbul as a library . Today it is among the few 
copyright libraries in Turkey. Including all sections the library has about 7000 
Arabic MSS., 10.000 Turkish MSS. and 1615 Persian MSS. There are also some 
MSS. and printed works in Armenian and Greek-' 5 . 

The original works on geography produced by Turkish Muslim geographers 
are quite Considerable. Apart from the original works on geography the ii’.ari 
time literature and travel accounts enriched the Muslims’ knowledge, in gener¬ 
al,of regional and descriptive geography. The works written for the military ex¬ 
peditions and explorations, commercial activities, pilgrimage to Mecca, mis¬ 
sionary zeal, deputation as envoys, official expeditions etc. are to be mentioned 
here. As for the Turkish Muslim navigators, they had become quite familiar 
with the winds and the sea charts, and their boats sailed not only along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and Black seas but also in the Red sea and direct to 
the Indian Ocean. With the rise of the Ottoman power in Asia Minor, the Otto- 


(1) For this particular library see the article on “the library of Istanbul University” by Prof. Dr. 
Nurhan Atasoy, Review of the University of Istanbul, issue 5,pp. 30- 32. For the libraries in Is¬ 
tanbul general see “al- Khaza’ in al- Atnma fi Istanbul “by D. Sami al- Dahhan, Mad.jalla al- 
Madjma’ in Damascus, year 1953, vol. 28.pp. 187-215. Also see Istanbul Kiituphaneleri Rehbe- 
ri (in Turkish), by Muzaffer Gokmen, Istanbul, 1951. 









man navy ultimately became very powerful in the Mediterranean. They had, in 
fact, become intimate with the various stretches of the different seas. They used 
highly developed sea charts which were perfected originally in the Muslim 
World. 

The Pilgrimage, commerce, wars for fefence and for preaching the right way 
of Isam “Fla- IKalimatullah”, needed communication, knowledge in cartogra¬ 
phy, and sea charts. The Muslims from a very beginning knew perfectly well 
that the earth was spherical. Even the earliest world maps, prepared by Mus¬ 
lims, represent the earth in circular shape. Islam, however, is a comprehensive 
concept of life and not merely a religion describing the relations between man 
and his creator. Qur’an says: “He it is who created for you all that is in the 
earth”®. It is also Known that Qur’an urges men to seek for knowledge, to go 
on exploration and new discoveries: “Say; travel in the land and see the nature 
of the end of those who were before you. “... Who meditate over the creation of 
the heavens and the earth (and say) our lord, you created not this in vain” 2 (3) . 

With the development of navigation among the Turkish Muslims new con¬ 
quests have been achieved. With a strong military and political power in the 
Middle East, Europe and North Africa The Turkish Muslim administration ac¬ 
quired considerable importance in the 15th and 16th centuries. The Muslims’ 
urge to explore and conquer new lands was mainly prompted by a desire for Ji¬ 
had and disseminating Islamic belief in the World and defending Muslim lands 
against the Christian threat. The books, maps, and sea- charts which had been 
produced during this period and survived until now clearly show that interest in 
geography was dynamic among the Muslims. 

We also understand from the translations of several books on geography that 
most of the knowledge was derived from the Arab sources. Muslim geogra¬ 
phers in general might have well used the Greek and other sources but they , in 
fact, made a comparative study on the subjects. One thing is clearly known that 
the knowledge was open to everybody in the Muslim world and the Turkish 
Muslims followed the traditional geographical studies in the Muslim World. 
They studied the works of the famous Arab geographers namely; al- Biruni, 
Abu’lFida, al- Kazwini, Yaqut al- Hamawi and the others. In Astronomical li- 


(2) Qur’an, 2/29. 

(3) Qur’an, 3/191. Urging men to increase their knowledge on earth and sky also see: Qur’an, 31/ 
20, cf.14/32-33; 16/12; 22/65; 65/11-12 etc. 
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terature, some very important works were produced, and one of the most out¬ 
standing astronomers among the Turkish Muslims was the mathematician 
Ulugh Beg (d. 853/1449). He had an observatory in Semerkand. 

The Ottoman Turks do not seem to have begun to write geographical works 
until the middle of the 9th/14th century. They were always busy in wars trying 
to establish the unity under one banner among the Muslims in Anatolia. The 
first of these geographical works were small cosmographies in the style of books 
of marvels, which studied the wonders of creation. The best Known among 
them is probably the one Known as “well preserved pearl” “Durr- i Maknun” ® 
by Yazidjioglu Ahmad Bidjan ,<3) . He was also the first to make a translation of 
extracts from an Arabic cosmographical work (written in 857/1453), the ’Ad- 
j&’ib al- Makhluk&t of kazuini (1203/1283) <6) , under the same title, in which the 
stress likewise is less upon scientific knowledge than upon the wonders of crea¬ 
tion. ' . .V ‘ 

Sipahizada Muhammad b. Ali (died in 997/1088) produced a new Arabic edi¬ 
tion of Abu ’1- Fida’s Takwim al- Buldan under the title of ’Awda al- MasSlik ila 
Ma’rifat al- Buldan wa ’1- MamSlik with the material arranged in alphabetical 
order a \. He completed his work in 980 and presented it to Sultan Murad III. 
Later on he translated some extracts of his work into Turkish under the same ti¬ 
tle and presented it to the Grand Vizier Sokullu Muhammad Pasha lS) . 

Among the translations from Arabic and Persian works we can mention 


(4) This work was written by Yazidjioglu after his work “Adja’ib al- Makhlukat. See Kashf al- 
7. uniin, vol. Ill, p. 191. 

(5) Died in 860/1456. Also see E.J.W. Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry, Vol.I.PP. 389- 391. 

(6) The “Adj4’ib al-.Makhlukat of Kazwini (1203- 1283). Yazidjioglu Ahmad Bidjan wrote his 

work under the same title in 857/1453. See Franz Taeschner, the Ottoman Geographers, Encyc¬ 
lopedia of Islam,p. 587. For the work see Kashf al- Zunfin by Katip Cheleby Khadji Khalifa, 
vol. IV, P. 187. Also see Osmanli Muellifleri (Ottoman Authors) by BursaliMehmed Tahir, vol. 
I,p. 16. For Yazidjioglu’s work also see Flugel Catalogue, vol. I, P. 618 and Gibb’s Ottoman 
Poetry, vol, I,p.391 (Printed in London in 1900), . 

(7) See Brockelmann, II., 46. 

(8) See Ibid, SI1, 44. 



“Adja'ib al- Makhlukat (9) which is the translation of kMridat al-• ’Adjfi’ib (l0) by 
Ibn al- Ward! (n) , Mana/.ir al-’Avalim “Views of the World” by Muhammad b. 
Omar b. Bayazid widely al- ’Ashiqi' 2 '. He completed his work in Ramadan 
1006/1598 ( ”l The work consists of two parts, of which the first “the World 
Above” that is hell and its inhabitants. The second part is a kind of universal 
geography containing description of the earth, oceans, islands, lakes, rivers, 
and springs. It. seems that the classification of traditional climates "Akalim- i 
’Urfiyya” have been borrowed from the work of Abu’l- Fida i.e. Takwim al- 
Buldan. After he left his home in Trabzon (a city in Turkey on the Black Sea 
coast) he travelled continuously for 25 years most of which he spent in Europe, 
newly conquered Muslim Lands. He completed his work in Damascus in 1596. 

To the category of translated books belong the translations of Ali Kushdju’s 
work which is written in Persian and translated into Turkish several trimes 04 '. 
’Ali Kushdju (d. 879/1474) formerly was a director in Ulugh Beg’s observatory 
in Samarkand and later the court astronomer of Fatih Sultan Muhammad II. 

In the fields of Marine Geography and Navigation the Ottoman Turks pro¬ 
duced original works. In this respect special mention should be made te the 
work of Piri Muhyiddin Reis (d. 962/1554- 55). His work, the “Bahriyya” or as 


(9) See Kashf al-Zunun vol.,p. 132 and the Turkish MSS in the British Museum, Add. 7893. 

(10) This work was translated by Mahmud Shirwani in 870 A.H. see Osmanli Miiellifleri (the Otto- 
man Authors, vdl. HI., P. 316). 

(11) For Ibn al- Wardi see Brockelmann II., 131. 

(12) He was born in 964/1555. The date of his death is unknown. For his death date Fliigel says 1009/ 
1600 see vol. H, P. 431. 

(13) See Kashf al- ZunOn vol. II, P. 138; Djihannuma, p.14. For some texts from the work see Ta- 
rikh- i ’Osrfitmi And jumani asi, year 8, issue nr. 48, p. 322 by khalil Adham. 

(14) For the translations of Ali Kushdju’s work see ZDMG, year 1923,40, note 2. One of the transla¬ 
tions was made by Saydi All Rais who is widely known as Katib- i Rumi (d. 970/1562- 73 under 
the title Khulasa- i Ilahiyya. This work was completed in 956/1549. The other translation was 
made by Molla Pawiz (d. 987/1579) with the title “Mirkat al- Sama”, See Kashf al- Zunun vol. 
3,p.458. 
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it is Known “Kitab- i Bahriyya” (l) has been widely used by Sultan Suleiman in 
his military expeditions. In this period greater attention was paid to naval geog¬ 
raphy and many great works have been produced which are, till today, Known 
and accepted by the world of science. He presented his work to Sultan Sulei¬ 
man in 932/1525/26 by means of Grand Vizier Ibrahim Pasha { "'l 

In XVIth century we see another famous name in the Marine Geographyand 
Navigation, Captain Seydi 'Al! (d. 970/1562) known by his nickname as Katib-i 
rum! with his works entitled “al- Muhit”the Ocean by which he means the 
Indian Ocean. In another work by him in “Mir at al- Mamalik' ,(:h 'on his account 
of the “region of Sind” ami.his travels back to the Ottoman territory by land, a 
hazardous journey that took three and a half years. It is a Kind of travel book 
which was completed in 965/1557. It gives us important informations on the pol¬ 
itical, social and grographical situations of some Muslim countries in the middle 
of the XVIth century. Another highly important work on marine grography al¬ 
so on land-geography for the Muslim countries is an illustrated book “Nasuhal 


(15) Kitab-i Bahriya is a nautical handbook of the Mediterranean, containing 129 chapters and each 
one Is provided with a map in which he gives an exact description of every corner of the Mediter- 

\ ranean. This book lias been published by the Turkish Historical Society, prepared for publica¬ 
tion by Orhan Shaik Gokyay, Istanbul, 1935. For this book also see; Kashf al- Zunun vol. II, 
P.22; Djihannuma, p. 11,also see the article by Herzog in the Review of the German Archeolog¬ 
ical Institute, Vol. 27, year 1902, p. 417. Also refer to the articles by Prof. Afet Inan, Ibrahim 
Hakki Konyali, and Sadi II, Selcn in the Bibliography. 

(16) See P. Kahle, Pirt Reis ubd seine Bahnye in Beitragezur hlsforisehen Geographic... Festband 
F.. Oberhuinmer, Leipzig, Vienna 1929, pp. 60- 76; Idem, Bahriyya, das Turkisclie segelhand- 
buchfiir das MittelandischeMeer von Jahre 1521. 

(17) Djihannuma, P. 13, Topographical knowledge in the work have been collected by W.Toma- 
schek and M/Bittner add printed in Wien, 1897, under the title “Die topographiseheri kapitel 
des Indisehen Seespigels Mail”. 

(18) A well preserved and beautiful manuscript of this book ism the Library of Istanbul University 
(see the list in the second chapter, Nr. IV 2426, which Is 191 fT.), The book has also been pub¬ 
lished by Ikdanv library in Istanbul in 1313/1895. See Prof. Abdul-Kadir Rarakhan“ article in 
the bibliography. For English translation refer to the book “Travels and Adventures of the Tur¬ 
kish Admiral Sidi Ali.Reis during the years 1553- 1556” by A. Wambery, Loridon 1899. There 
are also French and German translations of the book. 
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Matraki” <l9) , entitled “Madjmu’a- I Manazil” widely known as “Safar- i’lrS- 
kain”. ■ ... 

The work known as the “Kitab- i Bahriya” of the Turkish Muslim admiral 
Piri Reis is remarkable as providing the fullest set known to us of large scale de¬ 
tailed surveys of segments of coasts which, by means of joining overlaps and re¬ 
ducing to a standard scale, were used as the basis for the standard Mediterra¬ 
nean Portolan outline. The book of Piri Reis, however, is much more methodi¬ 
cal and complete. It includes 223 maps of the Mediterranean coasts and islands, 
but does not extend to the Black Sea and the littorals west of the straits of Gi¬ 
braltar; these maps are accompanied by a full contemporary of the Portolan 
styled : 

At every great mosque there had been an office for the time keepers of pray¬ 
er. There was also a director among them who had to be an astronomer. They 
were called “Muwakkit”. Muwakkit Mustafa b. Ali of Suleimaniya mosque in 
Istanbul produced a very systematic work on geography entitled “Tuhfatuzza- 
man wa Kharida- t- ul- Awan” <2 °during the reign of Sultan Suleiman (XVIth 
century) in which he calculated the distances of some hundred cities ranging 
from Istanbul to Morocco and even to China. The geographical locations of the 
cities also are given in this work. 


(19) For other works by the author see Osmanli Mueilifleri (the Ottoman Authors) of Bursali 
Mehmed Tahir, Vol. Ill., P. ISO and 305. The author himself was very good in calligraphy and 
very skilful in picture drawing so that he described briefly and depicted separately the stages of 
Sultan Suleiman Kanuni’s first Persian expedition in 940- 2/1534- 55. This travel account cov¬ 
ers the distances from Istanbul to Tabreez and from Tabreez to Iraq. See Franz taeschner, 
“the itinerary of the first persian campaign of Sultan Suleiman 1534-1536, according to Nasuh 
al- Matraki” in Imago Mundi, year 1956, pp. 53- 55; idem das itinerar des Ersten Persienfeld- 
zuges des Sultans Suleyman Kanuni nach Masakci Nasuh, in ZDGM, Zeitschrift der Deut- 
schen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Wiesbaden, year 1961. 

(20) See; William C. Brice, “Early Muslim Sea- Charts”, the journal of Royal and Asiatic Society, 
London, year 1977, issue nr.l,pp. 55-56. 

(21) For this work see Kashf al- Zunun, vol.11,P. 237; Pjihannuma, p. 12, and also British Museum 
Library Turkish MSS. by C.Rieu, p. 109, Add. 7896. 
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In the XVIth century Katip Cheleby’s Djihannuma (the view of the world) is 
one of the most important and comprehensive grographicai work produced 
among the Turkish Muslims. The complete name of this famous scholar is Mus¬ 
tafa b. Abdullah, but he is commonly Known as Katip Cheieby, Hadji Khalifa 
or Khadji Kalfa (d. 1067/1657). In this work he first describes oceans, rivers and 
lakes, then starts on lands, beginning with Muslim Spain and North Africa. The 
lands of the Ottoman Empire are to follow as the main section which he begins 
with the three imperial capitals, Bursa, Edirne, and Istanbul, followed by the 
provinces of the European half of the Empire Rumelia, Bosnia and Hun- 
gary (22) . When Katip Cheieby completed the manuscript of his work he present¬ 
ed it to Sultan Mehmed IV in 1058/1648 <23) . He does not follow the classification 
of Iklims in Abu '1- Fida but instead the work is divided into five continents. His 
work covers the descriptions of peoples, govenments, and the political atti¬ 
tudes in these five continents, yet the main objective of the work is to describe 
the administrative and political organizations in the Ottoman provinces. He 
deals with general and physical Geography and gives information on reginonal 
and descriptive Geography (24) . Djihannuma is the first of its Kind which deals 
with systematical geography of the Muslim Lands. After half a (jentury we see 
another work of this Kind in the Muslim World produced by Abu Bakr b. Bah¬ 
rain al- Dimashqi (d. 1102/1690) who seems to have borrowed from Katip 
Cheleby’s work. It is a six volumes work which is originally a translation of 
Atlas Major Presented to the Grand Vizier Adil Ahmad. The Grand Vizier en¬ 
trusted Abu Bakr b. Bahram with the translation of the work. He completed 
the translation of Atlas Major in six volumes making some additions to many 
parts of the work (25) . 

The major work, however, in the field of travel description is the great, ten 
volume “Travel Book”, “Seyahatname” of Awliyab. Darwish Muhammad Zil- 
li, usually Known as Awliya Cheieby. The work is a resume of his forty years 
travels in every direction throughout the Muslim Lands in the XVII th gentury. 


(22) J, von Hammer translated some part of the work into German under the title ‘‘Rumelia und 
Bosnia”, Wien, 1812. 

(23) See Kashf al-Zunfln, vol. II., p.,658. 

(24) See the article in Turkiyat Mecmuasi by F. Tacschner also referred to in the bibliography. 

(25) The work was completed in 1096/1684. The author was originally from Damascus and had been 
for some time kadt in Aleppo. 
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His work is thus a Kind of menoire and contains information on geography. It is 
a very important source for the history and the geography of the lands ; ' 6! This 
work has been translated into many European languages and also some parts of 
it into Arabic' 77 '. It is an accepted fact that Awliya’s work is the best example 
and a very uesful work for the regional geography of the Ottoman period" 8 : : 


(26) I have presented a paper to the First International Symposium on the Sources of the History of 
Arabia held in Riyad under the auspices of the University of Riyad, Faculty of Letters, under the 
title. “Arabia in the work of Awliya Cheleby, the XVII th century Turkish Muslim traveller”. 
For more information see the paper. 

(27) For the translations of some parts of the work refer to the Madjalla al- Madjma’ al- ’Ilmi bi Di- 
mashq, different issues. 

(28) See the article by F. Taeschner on the Geography in the Ottomans. See Bibliography. 
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Manuscripts on Geography in the University Central Library, Istanbul. 

A. Arabic MSS. 

ay -21, Takwim al- Buldan by Abu al- Fid a 'Jmaduddin Lsma ll al Avyu- 
hi. : U-; v : 

ay 1 27, Silah al- Idda fi Tarih- i Bender-i Cidde, 20 folios, 

•AY 141, Dairatulhindiyva by Husain Gusni al- Halkali with illustration 
and Kitah al- Lam’ fi ’llm al-1 lisab by Ahmad b. al-1 Lino among 
. A ■ the folios from Ho 41. . ■ ■■■ ■ ■■ . ■ ■ 

AY 325; Sharh-u Ashkal al-Tasis fi’l-IIandasa with illustrations by Sham- 
saddin Muhammad b. Sharafuddiri, explanations’by Musab„ Mu¬ 
hammad al- Samarkand!. 

ay. 703, Kitah al-Handasa. by Abdullah al-Balgradt, 227 ff. 

AY 740, Risala fi Taksfm- i-Gebel- i Lubnan wa halat at- Hukkam. 17 ff. 
AY 856, Hal al- Tufaha fi Him al- Masaha by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-' 
Ash’ar! with illustrations copyist Sayvid Yusuf Salik in 1202/1787. 
L7ff. 

AY;; • 864, Hulasa t- ul- Hisab by Bahauddin Muhammadb. Husain al- Ami 
. li 23 ft. 

ay 1054, Nuzha-1- ul- Anam li MaMsm al- Sham by Abdullah al- Badri al- 
Misri al- Dimishki, 146 ff. 

AY 1225, al- Ma’una fi ’Urn al- Hisab, 184 ff. 

AY 1330, Kurra-1-ul-’Uyunfi Ahbar al-Yaman al-Maimun, 228 ff. 

AY 1345,. Al- Lata'if al- Saniyya fi Ahbar al- Mamalik al- Yamaniyya. 85 ff. 
AY 1448, Tuhfa-1- ul- Albab by Muhammad al- Girnati, 34 ff. - - 
ay .1524,.;another copy of the .work described, in; AY'141 beginning,from the. 

• folio nr.44. . f ; : - : - ’ : 

ay 1534, al- Nuzha al- Muhtasar al- Murshida, beginning from the folio nr. 

A 25. - ' . ' ' ' - 

AY 2745, Savanih- u Safar-i Hijaz by Muhammad Bahauddin Aniuli, begin¬ 
ning from the folio 118 to 122. (This book is in the “Ibnulamiir' 
section of the library. ; " • 

ay ' 2808,. Hulasa-1- ul Wafa hi Ahbar- i Dar al- Mustafa by ’ Ali b. Abdullah 
Nuruddin al- Sanhuri, 228 ff. 

AY 3274, Ahbar- i Makka by Muhammad b. Abdullah h. Ahmad al- Arzaki, 

; .copyist Yahya b. Abu T Kasim al - Mantaluti al- Balia, 197 11. . 
ay 3294, Lata’if al- Saniyya fi Ahbar al- Mamalik al- Yamaniyya, bv Mu¬ 
hammad b. Isma’il b. Muhammad al- Kisi, Badraddin, written by 
the author himself in 1093/1682, 91 ff. One volume. 
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AY 3312, Marasid al-Ittila’Ala asmaal-Amkinawa’l-Buka’,a summarized 
edition of Mu’jam al- Buldan by Yakut al- Hamavi, 56 ff. until the 
word Hujaila. 

AY 3488, Kitab al Iklil, Hasan b. Ahmad al- Hamadani, 122ff. 

AY 3521, Nuzha-1- ul- Ankar wa Rawza t ul- Ahyar, Idris b. Hasan, 285 ff. 

AY 3595, I’lam al- A’lam bi bina al- Masgid al Haram, Abdiilkarim b. Mu- 
hibbuddin. 

AY 3609, Silsila-1-ul-Tawarih, 33 ff. ,the first page ornamented with gold. 

AY 3715, Sharh Hulasa-1- ul- Hisab by Bahauddin Shaih, explanations by 
Muhammad Bakir Tabrizi. 

AY 4720, Safar min Kuka ila cihat al- Ganubiyya, 74 ff. 

AY 4790, Al- Sa’adat al- Mamiya fi Silsila al- Hadidiyya al- Gujaziyya, Mu¬ 
hammad ’Arif b. Ahmad Mir, 152 ff. ,the first page ornamented 
with gold. 

AY 4188, Harida-1- ul- ’Acaib wa farida-1- ul- Gara’ib by Omar b. al- Mu- 
zaffar Abu Hafsi, 84 ff., beginning is missing. 

AY 5924, al- Hazra-1- ul- Unsiyy a fi Rihla al- Kudsiyya, by Abdulgani, b. Is¬ 
mail al- Nablusi, 235 ff. 

AY 5925, Nabza min saydha-1- al- Sahra wa’l- Sud&n by European writers, 
23 ff. 

AY 6220, al- Vasita ila Ma’rifa-1- il- Malta, 279 ff. geographical information 
on Malta island. 

AY 6259, Risala fi Ahval- r Misr wa ’1- Nil, 16 ff. 

AY 6333, Nuhba-1- ul- Dahr fi ’Aja’ib al- Barr wa ’1- Bahr, 153 ff. 

B. Turkish Mss. 

TY 123, Lavami’al-Nur fi Zulmat-i Atlas Minor by Katip Cheleby, Mus¬ 
tafa b. Abdullah, with a Map (see f.nr.7.). 

TY 226, Hikmetnum§, Shehri Asim (1248/1832), with illustrations. 

TY 247, Gulshan- i Hulafa, by Murtaza Nazmizade Husain, 247 ff. (see 
6076). 

TY 450, Mir’at- ul- K&’inat or Harita-1- ul- ’Aja’ib by Husamaddin Bursa- 
wi, 10 pieces of picture with colour. 

TY 883, Haram- i Sherif- i Mekki’ye dair Risale, (On Haram-i Shareef of 
Mecca) by unknown author 14 ff. 
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THE PLANTING AND DIFFUSION OF 
ISLAM IN AFRICA- SOUTH OF SAHARA 

BY 


DR. A. RAHMAN I. DOI 






INTRODUCTION 

The trues factor of Islamization lies in the religion of Islam itself. Every Mus 
lim has been asked to carry the.message of the Prophet to others. The Prophetic 
Tradition says: “Preach even if it may be one verse”. Wherever the Muslims 
went, they took their religion and culture with them. The Arabic language 
formed almost a part of their religion, as the Quran was written in Arabic. 
There were long trade routes which ran from North to South. The Arab trad¬ 
ers, business men and some quiet missionaries who had dedicated their lives to 
the cause of Islam carried the message of Islam wherever they,travelled. It is r al¬ 
so true that wherever the Muslim conquests took place a large number of Mus¬ 
lims chose to settle down in newer places. . . 

The period between 660-670 AD was remarkable for the expansion of Islam 
further into Africa along the Mediterranean coast. Morocco came under Islam¬ 
ic influence in the 8th century aiid the Berbers began to join the Muslim armies. 
Islam spread in North Africa with remarkable speed and by the year 732 AD 
which marked the first centennial of Muhammed’s death, his followers were 
the masters of an empire greater than that of Rome at its zenith, an empire ex¬ 
tending from the Bay of Biscay to the Indus and the borders of China, and from 
the Aral Sea to the lower cataracts Of the Nile. The name of the Prophet as Mes¬ 
senger of God along with the name of God was being called out five times a day 
from thousands of minarets scattered all over North Africa, South- Western 
Europe, and Western and Central Asia. 

' : Early geographers like Air Khwarizmi have indicated various names of Afri¬ 
can territories. The famous Muslim Scholar Ibn Hawqal wrote his book Surat 
al- Ard in which he has discussed the life- style of the black people. (lfi) More 
copious material on West Africa is available from Al- Bakri who wrote in 1.067 

The Source-Material on Islamic Diffusion in West Africa : c ■ 

The Scholars who wish to write on Africa South of Sahara have to:deal with 
two categories of source material, external and internal: The most reliable ex¬ 
ternal sources are Islamic and some European records, while the internal sour¬ 
ces are mostly oral traditions and some later, compilations by African Muslim 
Scholars mostly in Arabic language. The Muslim geographers and historians 
have provided us with excellent records. The travels oflbnBattutah will always 
be remembered as the : earliest Muslim scholar to travel through the thick 
forests of Africa which were.named by. the Europeans as ’the whiteman’s grave 
even in the early 19th century. 
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A.D. and later from the works of Ibn Khaldun. The geographical dictionary 
compiled by Abul Fida and Yaqut between 1212-1229 A.D. gives excellent 
material on cultural geography of West Africa. Ibn Fadlallah al- Umari’s work 
Masalik al- Absar fi Mamalik al- Amsar which was written between 1342-1349 
provides such material on Mali and its surroundings since he had gathered accu¬ 
rate material from people who had lived in Mali. 

When the Sankore Mosque University of Timbuktu became a Famous seat of 
learning in West Africa, it attracted large number of scholars who came and 
lived in quarters provided in the vicinity of the Mosque. Some works of that pe¬ 
riod have come down to us while others are lost. The famous African Muslim 
Scholar, Mahmud al- Kati began to write his magnum opus Kitab al- Fattah in 
1519 A.D. and died before it was completed. His illustrious son, Ibn al- Mukh- 
tar completed it around the year 1665 A.D. This work provides us with rich 
material on the Askiya dynasty of the Muslim Empire of Songhay of West Afri¬ 
ca. The other famous work of an African scholar is Tarikh al- Sudan by- Abd al- 
Rahman al- Sa‘di who completed it in 1665 A.D. 

Spread of Islam in West Africa 

Islam reached the Savannah region in the 8th Century AD, the date from 
which the written history of West Africa begins. 17 The Arab Muslim historians 
began to write about West Africa in the early 8th century. The famous scholar 
Ibn Munabbah wrote as early as 738 AD followed by Al- Masudi in 947 Ad. As 
Islam Spread in the Savannah region, it was quite natural that commerical links 
should also come to be established with North Africa. Trade and commerce al¬ 
so paved the way for the intorduction of new elements of material culture, and 
made possible the intellectual development which naturally followed the intro¬ 
duction and spread of literacy, and for which parts of the Sudan were to become 
famous in the centuries to come 18 . In the Kingdom of Tekrur, situated on both 
banks of the Senegal, Islam was accepted as early as 850AD by the Dya’ogo 
dynasty. This dynasty was the first Negro people to adopt Islam. It was for this 
reason that Arab Muslim historians referred to Bilad al- Tekrur as “the land of 
the Black Muslims”. War- Jabi, son of Rabis, whs the first ruler of Tekrur in 
whose reign Islam was firmly established in Tekrur and the Islamic Shariah sys¬ 
tem was enforced. This gave a uniform Muslim law to the people of that region. 
By the time the Al-Murabitun or Almoravids began their attack on Tekrur in 
1042 A.D., Islam had made a deep impact on the people of that area. Al ldrisi 
in 1154 described the Tekrur country as “secure, peaceful and tranquil”. The 
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capital town of Tekrur was also called Tekrur which had become a centre of 
commerce .and merchants used to bring wool to sell there from- maghrib taking 
away with them gold and beads. 

We have enoughdocuments about the history-of this region as if was known 
to the Arab historians as the Bilad a] Sudan, the land of the Blacks. In the me¬ 
dieval period, the most well- Known empires that grew there are known till Our 
day: the empires of Ghana, Mali. Songhay and Kanem Bornu. Eminent Arab 
historians have written about the glories of these lands notable among whom 
are Al- Bakri, Al- Masudi, Ibn Batutah and Ibn Khaldun. Beside these scho¬ 
lars, there were' local scholars whose works have come down to us, as for exam¬ 
ple Tarikh al- sudan, the History of the Sudan, by Al-Sadi andTarikh ol- Fat- 
tab by Muhammad al- Kali. 

- There were famous trade routes like the one from Sijilmasa to Taghaza,. Aw- 
daghast. which led to the empire of Ghana and another from Sijilmasa to Tuat, 
Gao arid Timbuktu. There were yet others-wliich-connected the present Nigeria 
with Tripoli Via Fezzan to Bornu dnd Tunisia with Nigeria via Ghadames, 
Ghat, and Agades to Ilausa land. These routes had made all the mentioned pla-. 
ces famous trade centres. These centres of trade invariably became centres of 
Islamic learning and civilization. New ideas came through visiting.traders in the 
field of administrative practices:- Now we shall study briefly the-expansion of is- 
lamin each of the ancient empires of Western Sudan. 

1. Islam in the ancient empire of Ghana 

’ The' earliest account, of the ancient Soniake empire of Ghana that we get is 
from the pen of Al- Bakri, the ancient Muslim geographer: his book Kitab Al- 
MasalikwakMamalik (The Book ofRoads and Kingdoms). He has given usiri- 
formation concerning the empire in 1Q68 when he witnessed in Ghana a highly 
advahcedcivilizatiotiypdlitically and materially. Ft was economically a prosper¬ 
ous country. 

The King had employed Muslim interpreters and most of his ministers and 
treasurers were also Muslims. The Muslim ministers learned in Arabic and 
Were able to record events in this language and could also use the language for 
correspondence with more distant rulers on behalf of the ; King. “Also, as Mus¬ 
lims /they belongedto the larger body plotic of the Islamic world and this would 
make it possible to establish international relations’' 18 . i - 
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Al- Bakri gives the following picture of Islam in Ghana in the 11th century: 
“The city of Ghana consists of two towns lying on a plain, one of which is inha¬ 
bited by Muslims and is large, possessing 12 mosques one of which is a congre¬ 
gational mosque for Friday prayers; each has its Imam, Muezzin and paid recit¬ 
ers of the Quran, The town pssesses a large number of Jurus consultants and 
learned men” 19 . 


The end of the Ghana Empire came at the hands of al- Murabitun (Almorav- 
ids) in the year 1076 AD. The Murabitun movement had begun among the mil¬ 
itant Muslim tribes of the Berbers of the Sinhaja. The word al- Murabitun is de.r 
rived from an Arabic word Ribat which means a sufi monastery. In the 11th 
century,: Tarsina, a Lamtuna leader, went on the Hajj and on his return pro¬ 
claimed a Jihad on the pagan farmers of Senegal river area. He was Killed in 
1023 in this struggle and was followed by Yahya who also went on a pilgrimage 
and brought with him a famous preacher named Abdr Allah bin Yasin. Abd- 
Allah began to preach Islam among the Goddala. Suddenly Yahya died, and 
Abdallah felt unsafe. He therefore retired into a Ribat where he began to train 
preachers who were suposed to spread Islam among the Berber tribes. Later he 
used his men of the Ribat to launch a Jihad. These men of Ribat (monastery) 
are called Al- Murabitun, meaning the Ribat dwellers which in an Anglicized 
form are remembered as Almoravids by European writers. The Almoravids 
comquered Ghana by 1076 AD. , 

2. Islam in the empire of Mali. 

The influence of Islam in Mali dates back to the 15th century when Al- Bakri 
mentions the conversion of its ruler to Islam. There was a miserable period of 
drought which came to an end by offering Muslim prayers and ablutions. The 
Empire of Mali arose from the ruins of Ghana Empire. There are two impor¬ 
tant,names in the history of Islam in Mali: Sundiata (1230-1255) and Mansa Mu¬ 
sa (1312-1337). Sundiata is the founder of the Mali Empire but was a weak Mus¬ 
lim since he practised Islam with syncretic practices and was highly disliked by 
the Ulema. Mansa Musa was, on the other hand, a devout Muslim and is consi¬ 
dered the real architectof the Mali Empire. By the time Sundiata died in 1255, 
a large number of former dependencies of Ghana also came under his power. 
After him came Mansa Uli (1255-1270) who had made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Mansa (Emperor) Musa camq.to power in 1312 and his fame reached beyond 
the Sudan, North Africa and spread up to Europe. Mansa Musa ruled from 
1312 to 1337 and in 1324-25 he made his famous pilgrimage to Mecca. When he 
returned from his pilgrimage, he brought with him a large number of Muslim 
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scholars and architects who built five mosques for the first time with baked 
bricks. Thus Islam received its greatest boost during Mansa Musa’s reign. 
Many shcolars agree that because of his attachment to Islam, Mansa Musa 
could make his best contribution in the field of administration in which new 
ideas were introduced. The famous traveller and scholar Ibn Battuta came to 
Mali during Mansa Sulaiman’s reign (1341-1360) and gave excellent testimony 
to the government and administration and economic prosperity of Mali which 
actually was a legacy of Mansa Musa’s policy. 

Mansa Musa’s pilgrimage proved an advertisement of the enormous wealth 
and potentialities of Mali which attracted more and more Muslim traders and 
scholars. These Muslim scholars and traders contributed to the cultural and 
economic development of Mali. It was during his reign that diplomatic relations 
were established with Tunis and Egypt and thus Mali began to appear on the 
map of the world. 

Whatever may be said of the expansion of Islam in Mali and other parts of 
West Africa at that time, the fact remains that Islam was not practised in its 
pristine purity. 

There were many pagan tradional African practices seen in the countries of 
Western Sudan. Ibn Battuta has described excellent manifestations of the 
material culture of Islam in the Sudan, like the Id (festival) gatherings in which 
the preaches which were un- Islamic were also in evidence. Ibn Battuta says 
that he was shocked by the fact that young women walked naked in the streets 
taking food to the Sultan during the month of Ramadan. He also descibes the 
manner in which one appears before the sultan. 

“When he calls one of his subjects to an audience, the man removes his 
clothes and puts on worn- out garments and replaces his turban by a dirty skull¬ 
cap. Then he enters raising his garments and pantaloons halfway up his shins 
and comes forward in a submissive and humble way and strikes the ground high 
with his elbows.He then stands like one boweing in prayer listening to the Sul¬ 
tan’s words. When one of them addresses the sultan and the sultan replies the 
man removes the garments from his back and puts dust on his head and back 
like one washing with water”. 

These tradional practices Continued along with Islamic ones. Some of the pa¬ 
gan religious practices were also observed with the Islamic worship. Worship of 
the local cults and shrines and belief in the local taboos continued in spite of the 
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fact that Islam had made enormous progress in the bitter- land of the western 
Sudan Al- Maghilli reports that girls customarily went naked until the time of 
their marriage in the city of Jenne in the 15th century although Islam was firmly 
rooted in the area by that time. In Hausa land too we hear of such practices 
which even continued till the 19th century when Shehu Uthman Dan Fodio 
launched his Jihad to revive and revitalise Islam. We come to know about some 
pagan customs through the writings of the Shehu such as covering the head with 
dust and prostrating before the ruler. The monotheistic teaching of Islam upon 
prostrating before any one except One God and considers it as polytheism 
(shirk) • 

3. Islam in the empire of Songhay 

Islam began to spread in the Empire of Songhay some time in the 11th cen¬ 
tury when the ruling Za or Dia dynasty first accepted it. It was a prosperous re¬ 
gion with its booming trade from Gao. By the 13th century it had come under 
dominion of the Mali Empire but had freed itself by the end of the 14th century 
and the dynasty was renamed Sunni. The frontier of Songhay now expanded 
and in the 15th century, under the leadership of Sunni Ali, who ruled between 
1464-1492, the most important towns of the Western Sudan came under the 
songhay Empire. The great cities of Islamic learninglike Timbuktu and Jenne 
came under his power between 1471-1476. 

About Sunni Ali’s practice of Islam with syncretism, the Ulama have always 
condemned him in spite of his contribution to the founding of the Songhay Em¬ 
pire. He was a nominal Muslim and used or misused Islamic Practicies to satisfy 
his own designs. Once he punished the famous scholar Al- Maghilli, to whom is 
attributed the introduction of the Qadiriyya fraternity of the sufus, and called 
him “a pagan” since he persecuted Muslim scholars. He believed in magical 
practices and local cults. This was not something new in Songhay. Almost the 
same practice continued in other parts of West Africa until the time the various 
revivalist movements gained momentum in the 18th and 19th centuries. It is 
said of Sunni Ali that he tried to compromise between paganism and Islam al¬ 
though he prayed and fasted. The Ulama called it merely a mockery. 

Sunni Ali’s syncritism was soon challenged by the Muslim elites and scholars 
in Timbuktu as they denounced the un- Islamic practices of the rulers. Timbuk¬ 
tu then was a centre of Islamic learning and civilization where scholars gathered 
from different parts of the Muslim world. The famous family of Aqit of the 
Berber scholars were enjoying the post of the Grand Qadi (Chief Justice) and 
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were known for their tearless opposition to the rulers, Tn his lifetime Sunni Ali 
took measures againstthe Ulema of Timbuktu (in 1469 and in I486). But on his 
. death, the situation, completely changed .and Islam and Muslim Scholars tri- 
. umpired, Muhammad Toure (Towri) . a military commander oiSunniAli’s suc¬ 
cessor, Sunni Barou, was asked to appear before the public and make an open 
confession of his faith in Islam. When Barou refused to do so, Muhammad . 
Toure ousted him and established a new dynasty in his own name called the As- 
kiy.a dynasty. Sunni All may be compared with. Sundiata of Mali and Askiya , 
Muhammad Toure was like Mansa Musa, a champion of the cause of Islam. 

When he came to power, he.established Law and arranged a largr number of 
Muslims to be trained as judges (Qad}s) to interpret Canon law. He gave.his 
munificent patronage to the Ulama and gave them large pieces of land as gifts 
and became a great, friend of the famous scholar Muhammad AI- Maghilli. It 
was due to his patronage that eminent Muslim scholars were attracted to Tim¬ 
buktu which became a great seat of learning in the 16th century. Timbuktu has 
. the credit, of establishing the first Muslim University called Sankore University. 
in West Africa, the name of which is commemorated till to day in Ibadan Uni¬ 
versity where a staff, residential area has.been named as Sankore Avenue; . 

, Like Mansa Musa of Mali. Askia Muhammad Toure went on a pilgrimage.. 
. and thus came into close contact with Muslim scholars and rulers in the Arab 
countries. In Mecca, the King gave him great respect and turbanned him and 
, gave him a sword.and the title.of the- Khalifa of the Western Sudan. On his re¬ 
turn from Mecca in the year 1497, he proudly used the title of Al- Hajj 2u . 

Askia took such a keen interest in the Islamic legal system that he asked a 
, number qf questions on Islamic theology from his friend Muhammad al- Magh¬ 
illi. Al- Maghilli wrote down the answers in detail which Askia circulated in the 
Songhay Empire. Sonic of the quest ions were about the fundamental structure 
of the faith, such as who is a true Muslim? and “who is a pagan?” when: we read . 
Shehu 'Uthman Dan Fodio's works on Jihad, we can see some of his arguments 
quoted on the authority of Al- Maghilli. In other words, the Jihad.of the. Shehu 
in Hausaland was influenced by the detailed discussion and replies Al- Maghilli 
had given to the quetions posed by Askia Muhammad of Songhay. ?..., . 

. - After Askiya Muhammad Tourethe,empire began.to crumble into pieces. 
He was jdepos'ed by his sons who had shared power with him since there was no 
fixed law of succession to the throne: During the period of 60 years (1528-1591) 1 





eight Askias came to power one after another. At last in 1591 Songhay fell in 
the hands of the Moors and the glories of Timbuktu began to decline. 

4. Islam in Kanem- Bornu Empire. 

Kanem- Bornu in the 13th century included the region around Lake Chad 
stretching as far north as Fezzan. Kanem today forms the northern part of the 
Republic of Chad. Islam was accepted for the first time by the Kanem ruler 
Umme- Jimmi who ruled between 1085-1097 AD through a scholar named Mu¬ 
hammad bin Mani who first brought Islam to that land. Umme- Jilmi became a 
devout Muslim and left on a pilgrimage but died in Egypt on his way before 
reaching Mecca. It is surprising that Al- Bakri mentioned Kanem as a land of 
pagans even in the 11th century. Perhaps he meant that a large mumber of pa¬ 
gan practices also continued along with Islam during that period as we have 
seen in other West African empires. Al- Bakeri also mentions that there were 
refugees residing in Kanem Umayyad! They had fled from Baghdad following 
plans to liquidate their dynasty at the hands of the Abbasids 21 . 

With the introduction of Islam in Kanem, it became the principal focus of 
Muslim influence in the Central Sudan and relations were established with the 
Arab world in the Middle East and the Maghrib. Umme’s son Dunama I (1092- 
1150) also went on a pilgrimage but drowned in Egypt while 
for Mecca during the third pilgrimage journey. During the reign of Dinama II 
(1221-1259) a Kanem embassy was established in Tunisia around 1257 as men¬ 
tioned by the famous Andalusian historian Ibn- Khaldun (d, 1406 AD). It was 
almost at the same time that a college and a hostel were established in Cairo, a 
seat of Islamic learning during that time for scholars going to Cairo in search of 
knowledge. It was named Madrasat Ibn Rashiq. 

Towards the end of the 13th century Kanem became a centre of Islamic 
knowledge and famous teachers came from Mali to teach in Kanem. By the 
middle of the 13th century, Kanem established further relations with the Mus¬ 
lim countries and we come to know of Kanem’s diplomatic relations with Tuat 
(in the Algerian Sahara) and with the Hafsid State of Tunis at embassy level. 
The Kanem scholars and poets could write in the classiclal Arabic language of a 
very high standard during the 14th century. We have evidence of this in a letter 
written by the chief scribe of the Kanem court dating from 1391 to 1392. 
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The historian Ibn Khaldun calls Dunama II as the “king of Kanem and Lord 
of Bornu” since his empire had expanded as far as Kano in the west and Wadai 
in the east. The Malikite school of the Islam was firmly established in the Cen¬ 
tral Sudan region but the pagan practices also continued. The pre- Islamic tra¬ 
dition of the rulers not appearing in public being always behind the curtain con¬ 
tinued during Dunama IPs time. It is said that Dunama II opened a Talisman 
(Munni or Mune) which was considered sacred tradional and thus brought a pe¬ 
riod of hardship to his people. It was due to his enthusiasm for the religion of Is¬ 
lam that he committed this “abomination” (perhaps the talisman was a tradion¬ 
al symbol of divine kingship) and alienated many of his subjects. 

In late 14th century, a new capital of the Kanem Empire was established in 
Bornu at Nigazaragamu by ! Ali bin Dunama, also called ’Ali Ghazi, who ruled 
during the period 1476 to 1503. This thriving capital continued until 1811 when 
it was captured and destroyed by the Fulani in 1812. Ali revived Islam and was 
keen on learning its principles. He used to visit the chief Imam ’Umar Masa- 
ramba to learn more about the Islamic legal system. He, by his own example, 
persuaded the nobility and chiefs to limit the number of their wives to only four. 

The Islamisation of Bornu dates from the time of Mai Idris Alooma (1570- 
1602). We come to know about him through his chronicler Ahmad bin Fartu- 
wa, who wrote about the reign of Mai Idris. In the 9th year of his reign he went 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca and built a hostel there for pilgrims from Bornu. He 
revived the Islamic practices which were to be followed by all and sundry. He 
also set up Qadis courts and Islamic law was introduced in place of the tradional 
system of customary law. He built a large number of brick mosques to replace 
the existing ones which were built of reeds. ... 

In 1810 during the period of Mai Ahmad the glories of the Empire of Bornu 
came to an end but its importance as a centre of Islamic learning continued . 

5. Islam in Hausa- Funali land 

In 1810 during the period of Mai Ahmad the glories of the Empire of Bornu 
came to an end but its importance as a centre of Islamic learning continued. 
Kanem- Bornu. The ruling Mai of Bornu of that time (we do not have any infor¬ 
mation about the time) welcomed him and gave his daughter, in marriage, to 
him but at the same time robbed him of his very many followers. He fled from 
the Mai with his wife and came to Gaya Mai Kano and asked the goldsmith of 
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Kano to make a sword for him. The story tells us that Bayajida helped the peo¬ 
ple of Kano by killing a supernatural snake which had prevented them from 
drawing water from a well.. It is said that the queen of that place, named Dau- 
ra, married him in appreciation of his service to his people. Bayajida got a son 
named Bawo from Daura and Bawo had seven sons, Biran, Daura, Katsina, 
Zaria, Kano, Rano and Gober who became the founders of the Hausa states. 
Whatever may be the merit of this story, it tries to explain how Hausa language 
and culture spread throughout the northerm states of Nigeria. 

Islam came to Hausaland in early 14th century. About 40 Wangarawa traders 
are considered to have brought Islam with them during the reign of ’Ali Yaji 
who ruled in Kano during the years 1349-1385. A mosque was built and a Moez- 
ziri was appointed to give Adhan and a Qadi (shariah- judge) was named to give 
religious decisions. During the reign of a ruler named Yaqub (1452- 1463) one 
fulani migrated to Kano introduced books on Islamic (theology). During the 
reign of Muhammad Rumfa (1453- 1499), Islam was firmly rooted in kano. 
During his reign Muslim scholars came to Kano, and some scholars came from 
Timbuktu to teach and preach Islam. Muhammad Rumfa consulted Muslim 
scholars on the affairs of government. It was he who had asked the famous Mus¬ 
lim theologian Al- Maghilli to write a book on Islamic government during the 
latter’s visit to kano in the 15th century. The book is a celebrated masterpiece 
and is called the Obligation of the Princes. Al- Maghilli later went to Katsina 
which had become a seat of learning during the 15th century. Most of the pil¬ 
grims from Mecca used to visit Katsina and a number of scholars from the San- 
kore University of Timbuktu had visited the city and brought with them books 
on divinity and etymology, in the 13th century, Katsina also produced native 
scholars like Muhammadu Dan Marina and Muhammad Dan Masina (d. 1667) 
whose works are available even today. 

The Jihad literature of Shehu Uthman Dan Fodio, his brother Abdullahi and 
his son Muhammad Bello speaks of the syncretic practices of Islam of the Hau¬ 
sa Fulanis at the end of the 18th century. The Jihad of Uthman Dan Fodio ip 
1904 was introduced as a revivalist movement in Islam to remove 
practices and what Shehu Dan Fodio called Bidat al Shaytaniyya or Devilic In¬ 
novations. 
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CONCLUSION 


This is a short sketch of the spread of Islam m Africa, especially m Africa 
south of the Sahara. The spread of Islam as well as its. resulting distributiorvof 
Muslim communities are due to many factors, historical, geographical and psy¬ 
chological, some of which we have tried to outline in this article. Ever.since its 
first, appearance in' Atrica.Tslam has adapted itself to the situation prevailing in 
Africa. Jhie Ulama (the learned men in religion) and the I.imami* (Al- Imam) 
have been Africans right from the time of its spread.Islanrhas become-an Afri¬ 
can religion and has influnced the.social structure, .life circle and the material, 
culture of the Africans. ’ J ' r 
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THE MUSLIM UMMAH 

A citizen of the world does not have to travel all over it or to refer to piles of 
books to acquaint himself with the people constituting the Muslim Ummah; the 
gathering at this Conference is sufficiently representative of them. It is the Um¬ 
mah which gives body and form to the ideal of Islamic brotherhood, which rec¬ 
ognises no geographical frontiers and entertains no notions of distinction based 
on race, colour, language or status. Theories of nationalism, political affilia¬ 
tions and economic systems should not therefore operate as factors dividing the 
Ummah. The problem of one member of the Ummah should be the concern of 
every other constituent. Then alone can it function effectively as protector and 
promoter of Muslim interests in all areas where Islam has adherents. It is a pity 
that conflicts between Muslim countries or peoples remain unsolved, that un¬ 
animity is lacing among Muslim majority communities in their response to the 
situation of minority Muslims in the Philippines, Cyprus, Eritrea and Thailand 
and other countries.. ' ■ 

THE SPREAD OF ISLAM 

On the nature and speed of the expansion of Islam from its heartlands in Ara¬ 
bia to remote corners of the world a vast literature exists. If we touch briefly on 
this astonishing diffusion, we will observe its early struggle and subsequent 
flowering in practically the whole of the Arabian peninsula by 632 A. Ci when 
our beloved Prophet, Sayyidina Muhammad, Sallallahu alaihi wa sallam, bade 
us farewell. We then see it spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
through Persia, Syria, Iraq, Central Asia and North Africa in the next two de¬ 
cades, and moving on to India, Spain and Portugal within a hundred years. Sev¬ 
eral centuries iater,when the world was ready to write off Islam after its con¬ 
frontation with the Mongols, the Uthmani Turks gave it fresh strength and car¬ 
ried its banner through Europe to the walls of Vienna. If its success upto then 
was the fruit of victories of Muslim arms, its growth in South East Asia and the 
Malay Archipelago represents the triumph of peaceful persuasion by the at¬ 
tractions of the faith and the quality of its missionaries, traders and ordinary 
men. 

AREAS OF MUSLIM DOMINANCE AND INSIGNIFICANCE 

Annexure “A” gives the figures of Muslim population in two categories: (a) 
where they form the majority, and (b) where they are minorities on the basis of 
the definition in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica as “groups held together by ties 
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of common descent, language or religious faith, and feeling themselves differ¬ 
ent in those respects from the majority of inhabitants of a given political enti¬ 
ty”-. 

Areas of Muslim dominance and variations in size of Muslim minorities can 
be identified by a reference to Annexure “A” where in group (b) are included 
as “minority Muslims” massive concentrations of 53 million in India, 14 in 
U.S.S.R. and 75 in China, while in group (a) are included as “majority Mus¬ 
lims” a few thousand as in the Maldives or Kuwait. 

In some countries, notwithstanding preponderance in numbers, the Muslims 
remain virtually subject to minorities exercising military , political and econom¬ 
ic power, while in other countries Islam is non- operational in consequence of 
secularist or socialist involvement or dependance on other countries for various 
resources. 

FACTORS ACCOUNTING FOR MINORITIES 

For the existence of minorities all over the world, racial, linguistic or reli¬ 
gious, one or many of varied causes may be assigned. No small part in their 
creation is played by momentous events in history, exclusivist ideas engen¬ 
dered by nationalism and racism, class- feelings fostered by economic systems, 
religious extremism or linguistic prejudices and fears. 

The smaller Muslim minorities in some countries can be accounted for by vo¬ 
luntary migration for trade or employment purposes, transfer by slave- traders 
or Colonialists, or spontaneous growth of an Islamic movement within an alien 
tradition. For the minority status of Muslims in some other countries one may 
look for reasons in division of political entities, annexation of territories, expul¬ 
sion of peoples, forced conversions and inaccurate census enumerations. 

DISABILLITIES OF MUSLIM MINORITIES 

The pattern of disabilities suffered by Muslims as minorities is more or less 
identical, irrespective of size. However, the larger the minority the more sus¬ 
ceptible becomes to constant and vigorous aggression and contempt of rights. 

Muslim minorities in the Socialist countries labour under religious suppres¬ 
sion; their mosques have been destroyed or put to mundane use; they are not 
free to preach even among their brothers or to perfom Hajj; they have no con- 
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tact with contemporary Islamic literature. Even in the countries labelled de¬ 
mocratic, state policies with regard to trade and commerce, employment, hous¬ 
ing and education operate to the disadvantage of the minority Muslims, as also 
an environment hostile to Islamic values. 

NEED FOR MUSLIM SOLIDARITY 

A global organization of Muslim states seems essential if the present insignif¬ 
icance of Muslims in world politics and ineffectiveness in international affairs 
are to be remedied. Unity of effort in establishing and fostering the Islamic 
viewpoints on education, government, law, economics and culture at least in 
Muslim majority countries is a vital necessity. A Muslim commonwealth could 
function as a source of advice, assistance and influence for solution of problems 
affecting Muslims everywhere. Apart from building up Muslim morals, it 
would serve as a check on anti-Muslim policies and intentions. In addition, it 
could be a centre for collection and dissamination of information covering var¬ 
ious fields of human activity. To the Rabitat al - Alam al- Islami is due the larg¬ 
est measure of credit for the present stage of development of the Pan- Islamic 
idea. 

SRI LANKAN SITUATION 

Turning now to the situation of minority Muslims in Sri Lanka, which it is my 
privilege to represent here, some geographic facts concerning Sri Lanka will in¬ 
terest you. 

Sri Lanka lies between 5° 55’ and q° 55 ! N and between 79° 42 ! and 81° 52’ E, 
South-east of India. It is a paarshaped Island 270 miles long and 140 miles wide 
at its broadest part, with an area of 25,332 equare miles. It is made up mainly of 
orystalline rocks. From the maritime coast altitudes rise gradually until in the 
hilly southcentral part they reach a maximum of 8282 ft. Temperatures at or 
about sea level in the Southern half range from 79 to 82 degrees Fahrenheit, 
while in the Northern and Eastern zones the range is from 78 to 86 degrees Fah¬ 
renheit, with exceptional maximum of 100 degrees on rare occasions. In the 
hills the temperatures are much lower. The annual rainfall varies from 75 in¬ 
ches in the South-western coast to about 200 inches in the hills and between 40 
and 75 inches in other parts. Annexure ”B”, Sheet of Resources Maps, and An- 
nexure ”D”, Climate map, give much information. 

References in Arabic by Ibn Shahriyar, Balaadhuri, al- Idreesi, Ibn Battuta 
and Sulayman at- Tajir, and in English by Tennent and Johnstone, indicate 
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Muslim settlements in Sri Lanka as early as the 7th century, while sinhala chro¬ 
nicles refer to an Arab connection with sri Lanka even in pre- Christian times. 
The Muslim conquest of Sind in 712 A.C. is associated with an incident con¬ 
cerning Sri Lankan Muslims mentioned by Baladhuri, 

MUSLIM POPULATION IN SRI LANKA 

According to the Census figures of 1971, the Muslims in Sri Lanka number 
909, 941, representing7.1% of the total population. Decennial figures indicate 
a numerical rise from 171, 542 in 1871, through 195, 776 in 1881, 354,200 in 
1931, to 724,000 in 1963 and 909,941 in 1971. The percentage of Muslims has 
been a steady 7.1 or 7.2. According to Annexure “C” showing the Urban and 
Rural distribution of Sri Lankan Muslims district- wise, 45% of the Muslim 
population live in urban areas and 55% in rural and plantation areas. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MUSLIMS IN SRI LANKA 

There is a presence of Muslims in practically every District of the Island but 
in no District are they in a majority. Annexure “F”, map showing district wise 
Muslim distribution, and Annexure “B”, table of Muslim population district- 
wise, show that their largest concentrations are in the districts of Colombo 
(187,987) in the West, Kandy (104. 469) in the central hills, Amparai (126-033), 
Batticaloa (62519) and Trincomalee (62163) in the East. Muslims numbering 
between 20,000 and 50,000 are to be found in the Districts ofKalutara, Kurune- 
gala, Puttalam, Kegalle, Anuradhapura, Radulla, Galle, Mannar and Matale. 
Only in Amparai, Trincomalee, Mannar and Batticaloa Districts do they repre¬ 
sent more than 20% of the total district population (46.2,32.4,28.1 and 24.2 re¬ 
spectively), and are in a position to elect Muslims to represent electorates in 
those Districts. In the Districts of Puttalam, Kandy, Vavuriiya, Anuradhapura, 
Polonnaruwa, Colombo, Matale and Kalutara, they represent between 6,8 and 
10.4% of the total population, while in the rest of the districts the percentage 
ranges from 1.5 to4.8.In the urban area of Colombo District live 124,479 Mus¬ 
lims (13% of the Muslim population in Sri Lanka), mostly within City limits, as 
traders and workers. A socio- economic survey carried out in 1970 (Vide An¬ 
nexure “D”, of Labour force Activity and Unemployment rates for population 
15 years and over) reveals that of the Moor Labour Force 7.7 of the males and 
35.3% of the females are unemployed. Corresponding figures in respect of the 
Malay Muslims of Sri Lanka are 16.9 and 20.0 respectively. This disequilibrium 
is attributable to the fact that Muslim women Keep out of the labour market un¬ 
less crioumstances compel, and this may be characterised by economists as a 
wastage of resources. 
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THEIR RACIAL COMPOSITION 

The racial composition of the Muslim population in 1971 is as follows: 


Ceylon Moors -- - 824,291 

Malays 41,616 

Indian Moors . - 29,416 

Others (Pakistanis. Malayalees, ; ' .. 

Bhoras, Afghans, Baluchis, 

Bengalis etc.) - - - • 14,519 


The Ceylon Moors are, in the main descendants of ; the early Arab settlers. 
They were on friendly terms with the Sinhalese and received grants of lands for 
services as physicians and as allies against Portuguese who between 1505 and 
1636 occupied parts of the country. They were originally engaged in trade and 
navigation but subsequently under pressure of circumstances took to agricul¬ 
ture as well. They were firm in their opposition to Portuguese rule and supplied 
the Sinhalese with arms and ammunition, and even men, until the expulsion of 
the Portuguese. Un'der the Portuguese occupation, the Muslims in the coastal 
areas in the West, had a trying time. Their lands were confiscated, their 
mosques destroyed and their freedom of movement severely restricted. There 
was a massacre of Muslims in Matara on the.So.uthern coast in 1643 and expul- 
siomof Muslims from other coastal settlements in 1526. These conditions were 
responsible for Muslim migration towards the central-hills and the eastern coast 
which were Under Sinhalese rule. They made a living there, then as now, as pea¬ 
sants and fanners and itinerant vendors of consumer goods. Under the Dutch 
who folowed the Portuguese, the Muslims could not buy landed property or en¬ 
gage-in trade, and were confined to certain parts, and even restricted from per-. 
forming religious rites. With the arrival of the British in 1796, however, there 
was an improvement in their condition. Commercial pursuits having necessitat¬ 
ed settlements in various parts of the country, they are scattered all over as 
shown by the District distribution of Muslims, vide .Annexure “B”. 

In 1921 they numbered 251,933 and in 1946,373,559, a growth of 48.3% in 25 
years. In the 50 years.between 1921 and 1971. the Ceylon Moor population has 
more than trebled. The largest settlement is in Batticaloa f85, 373) In the Co ¬ 
lombo urban area they .number 44,800 and in Galle 9437. Other large groups 
are to be found in Kandy, Puttalam, Mannar. Amparai v Trincomalee and Bat¬ 
ticaloa. - ■ • . 




The Indian Moors came from India for trade purposes without general inten¬ 
tion to be permanent settlers. They were enumerated at Census with the Cey¬ 
lon Moors earlier but separately since 1946, when they numbered 35624. Large 
numbers of them being enumerated as Ceylon Moors, some distortion in the 
figures of Ceylon Moors and Indian Moors may be expected. 18% of the Indian 
Moors in Sri Lanka are in the Colombo district. 

The Malays who form the next large group of Sri Lankan Muslims are des¬ 
cendants of Javanese princes whom the Dutch exiled to Sri Lanka between 
1709 and 1723 and of Malay soldiers brought by the Dutch to man garrisons 
here. This section of the Sri Lankan Muslims were largely engaged in the Po¬ 
lice, Prison and Fire services until recent times, but have now to take their 
chances with others in the race for jobs. 64% of them are now in Colombo Dis¬ 
trict.' 

EDUCATION 

Taken as a whole, the Sri Lankan Muslims were not singled out for discrimi¬ 
natory treatment in the British period but early Muslim reluctance on religious 
grounds to send children to Christian Missionary Schools spelt backwardness in 
education and consequent political weakness and loss of opportunities in em¬ 
ployment. 

Within the last fifty years, however, they have evinced a deep interest in edu¬ 
cation and at the present time count a number of doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
entrepreneurs and officers in Government and Mercantile service. 

Education in Sri Lanka is free from the Primary stage upto University level. 
In all Schools instruction is provided in Islam for Muslim students of all stand¬ 
ards, and a Muslim student is not regarded as having passed the General Certif¬ 
icate of Education (Ordinary) Level examination unless he has also passed in 
Islam. Muslim boys and.girls receiving education in Schools in 1976 numbered 
183,440 (about 20% of the total Muslim population), as against 2,278,063 oth¬ 
ers. Schools in which the majority of the students are Muslims are described as 
Muslim schools, which in 1978. numbered 584. About 700 teachers of Arabic 
and Islam are employed in Schools where there are Muslim students. Quite a 
large number of Muslims follow University, Professional and Technological 
courses. From Annexure “E”, it will be seen that 153 Muslims were admitted to 
Sri Lankan Universities in 1977, representing 3.84%, which is only half of the 
Muslim population ratio. 
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ISLAMIC INSTITUTIONS ■: ' - 

, There are as many as 1400 mosques. About 400 madrasahs for al- Qur’an and 
elementary Islamic studies are run by Muslim organizations at their own ex¬ 
pense. For higher studies in Arabic and Islam, 25 Academies, including one for 
girls, are maintained, thanks to philanthropic Muslims. The Jamiah Naleemi- 
ah, where I am a Senior Lecturer, is one such institution which is making a pio¬ 
neer effort to integrate secular and Islamic studies and owes its existence by Al¬ 
lah’s Grace to Al- Haj M.I.M. Naleem, Justice of the Peace, and a few other 
brothers. 

DISABILITIES AND PROSPECTS 

The Muslims of Sri Lanka today do not have as harrowing a tale to relate as 
those in the Phillippines, Palestine, India, Ethiopia, Cyprus, Burma, Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Thailand, but that does not mean an absence of serious prob¬ 
lems. Sporadic violence against Muslims occurs but such instances are not Go¬ 
vernment-inspired as in other countries. 

Though not specifically directed against the Muslims, administrative and ex¬ 
change controls, State take- over of some lines of business, State encourage¬ 
ment and support of co- operative ventures, establishment of Corporations en¬ 
joying monopolies and credit facilties from State Banks, land reforms, housing 
legislation and staff recruitment schemes have tended in the last few decades to 
reduce opportunities for employment of Muslims, to render business enter¬ 
prise unremunerative and to deprive Muslims of investment- areas which are 
legitimate by Shariah standards. Since ribah and earnings from trades in certain 
commodities are haram, and female employment is frowned upon, the Muslims 
are at a disadvantage as against other communities. The impoverishment of 
Muslims can be understood in terms of currency devaluations operating as dis¬ 
incentives to savings, housing laws rendering investment in housing hazardous, 
and credit limitations discouraging business enterprise. Prosperous fields of in¬ 
vestment involve transgression of both Islamic and Sri Lankan laws. The poli¬ 
cies of the Government now in power promise a fair measure of relief from the 
strains and stresses to which the Muslims have been subject upto recent times. 

Turning to political prospects, it is noteworthy that in the present Govern¬ 
ment, the Speaker of Parliament, ten Ministers and two Deputy Ministers are 
Muslims, and the President and the Prime Minister can both be expected to be 
fair and just by all communites in the Island, but it is a moot question whether 
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the Muslims could be as strongly represented in Parliament as in the past. Since 
the Muslims are scattered all over the Island and their votes were crucial in elec¬ 
torates where the two leading parties seeking political power were evenly 
matched, the Muslims were in a position to obtain reasonable responses to de¬ 
mands , and to have a number of representatives in Parliament. Under the new 
Constitution, where there will be no representation by electoral divisions but 
representation in terms of votes cast in favour of contending parties, the return 
of Muslims will depend on choice by the various parties, in all of which the Mus¬ 
lims have only minimal influence. 

The environment in Sri Lanka, as perhaps in some other countries too, mil¬ 
itates against total conformity to Islamic principles, practices, values and 
ideals. Apart from material disadvantages arising from their minority status, 
the conditions of day- to day life render the moral obligations prescribed by Is¬ 
lam difficult of observance. Public transport is over- crowded and does not en¬ 
sure segregation of sexes. Public hospitals are staffed by both sexes. In crucial 
personal situations Muslims would have no option but to take loans subject to 
payment of interest. 

It is true that these facts of life particular to Muslim communities living as mi¬ 
norities are more appropriately matters for discussion at a Jurists Conference, 
but they nevertheless merit mention here for a proper understanding of the dif¬ 
ficulties involved at a spiritual level. 
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ANNEXURE- “A” 


(a) Muslim Population in countries where Muslims form the majority. 


Country 

Muslims in Millions 

Percent 

Afghanistan. 

.8 

99% 

Albania. 

1.5 

73 

Algeria. 

11.6 

92 

Bahrain. 

(222,000).22 

100 

Cameroon. 

3.6 

' 55. 

Cent. Africa. 

1.2 

55+ : 

Chad. 

3.0 

85+ 

Dahomey. 

1.6 

65+ ■ 

Egypt. 

28.1 

91 

Ethiopia. 

15.4 

65 + 

Gambia. 

0.4 

84 

Guinea. 

3.1 

85 

Indonesia. 

108.2 

94 

Iran. 

27.4 

98 

Iraq. 

8.2 

95 

Ivory Coast. 

2.2 

55+ 

Jordan. 

1.9 

91 

Kuwait. 

0.5 

99 

Lebanon. 

1.6 

57 + 

Libia. 

106 

96 

Malaysia. 

5.9 

51 

Maidive Islands. 

0.1 

98 

Mali. 

3.8 

80 

Mauretania. 

1.1 

100 

Morocoo. 

13.5 - 

95 

Niger. 

3.2 

89 

Nigeria. 

46.1 

•75+ 

Oman. 

(660,000).66 

100 

Pakistan. 

107.4 

. 88 f 

Qatar 

(180,000).18 

100 

Saudi Arabia. 

7.0 

- 100 

Senegal. 

3.0 

85 + 

Sierra Leone. 

1.4 

60+ 
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ANNEXURE. “A” 


(a) (cont.)'Muslim Population in countries where Muslims form the majority. 


Country 

Muslims in Millions 

Percent 

Somalia. 

2.6 

98 

Southern Yemen. 

1.4 

98 

Sudan. 

11.7 

82 

Syria. 

5.0 

87 

Tanzania. 

7.4 

61 + 

Togo. 

0.9 

55+ 

Tunisia. 

4.3 

93 

Turkey 

33.1 

98 

Union of Arab Emirates. 

(200,000). 2 

100 

Upper Volta 

2.9 

55 

Yemen. 

4.9 

99 








ANNEXURE. “A” 


(b) (Cont) Muslim Population in countries where Muslims are a Minority. 


Country 

Muslims in Millions 

Percentage of the 
Tota Population. 

Angola. 

1,217,500 

25. 

Argentina. 

295,106 

1.4 

Armenian S.S.R. 

240,840 

12. 

Australia. 

12,000 

.01 

Basutoland. 

70,800 

10. 

Bechuanaland. 

16,650 

■5. 

Bhutan. 

35,000 

5. 

Bulgaria. 

1,112,020 

14. 

Burma. 

2,234,200 

10. 

Burundi. 

502,000 

20. 

Bylorussian S.S.R. 

504,780 

6. 

Cambodia. 

57,490 

1 . 

Canada. 

29,000 

.015 

Ceylon. 

730,940 

, 7., 

China. 

75,504,000 

11, 

Cyprus. 

191,400 

23. 

Congo. (Brazville) 

135,000 

11. 

Fernandopo & Rio Muni. 

62,250 

25. 

Fiji Island. 

40,000 

,9 

Finland. 

4,050 

.09 

France. 

761,600 

1.6 

Gabon. 

179,200 

40. 

Hongkong- 

8,525 

.25 

Georgian. S.S.R. 

824,980 

19. 

Germany, 

37,035 

.05 

Ghana. 

2,217,000 

30. 

Hungary. 

50,285 

.5 

India. 

52,995,720 

12. 

Italy. 

35,000 

,07 

Japan. 

47,465 

. .05 
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ANNEXURE- “A” 


(b) (Cont.) Muslim Population in countries where Muslims are a Minority 


Country 

Muslims in Millions 

Percentage of the 
Total Population. 

.' . • . : ■■ ■ Y-V ; 

Kenya. 

1,648,440 


Liberia. 

750,000 

30. 

Malagasy Republic. 

1,146,000 

20. 

Malta. 

36,190 

11. 

Mouritius. 

115,940 

17. ; 

Moldavian S.S.R. 

95,160 

3- ■ 

Mozambique. 

1,662,500 

25. 

Nepal. 

356,744 

3.8 

Newzealsnd. 

,500 

.02 

Nyasaland. 

590,000 

20. 

N. Rhodesia. 

382,500 

15. 

Philippines. 

2,969,800 

10, 

Poland. 


2. 

Portuguese Timor. 


20. 

Reunion. 

69,200 

20. 

Rumania. 

74,724 

.4 

Russian S.S.R. 

7,406,460 

6. 

S. African Repubic. 

170,000 

1.04 

S. Rhodesia. 

582,000 

15. 

Swaziland. 

27,500 

10. 

S. W. Africa. 

10,680 

2. 

Taiwan 

40,000 

.35 

Thailand. 

3,080,000 

11. 

Trinidad & Tobago. 

52,260 

6. 

Uganda. 

1,369,000 

20. 

Ukranian S.S.R. 

5,286,480 

12. 

Vietnam. 

927,870 

3. 

Yugoslavia. 

2,449,330 

13, 

Occupied. Pelestine. 

? 

?. 

Kashmir. 




- in Kashmir although Muslims are 90% of the population, they are being redused 


To minority by thier forcible, so- calld “integration” with India. 
Source: Commenwealth of Muslim States- C.N. Ahmed Khan. 
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ANNEXURE, “B” 


Muslim Population District- wise and Racial Compostion 


\ District. : 

a——— 

Ceylon Moors. 

' .. 

Indian Moors. 

Malays. 


Total 

% 

Total 

% 

’ Total 

1% y 

Totals. 

% 

Colombo. 

187987 

7:0 

14793 

6.5 

7135 

:*2 

26479 

.3 

Kalutara. 

49600 

‘ 6.8 

48841.. 

6,6 

465 

% 

642 

.1 

Kandy. 

104469 

8.8 

97286 

8.2 

4377 

... .,4.. 

3177 

.3 

Matalc. 

21825 

6.9 

20092 

6.4 

1004 

■3 

578 

.2 

Nuwera-Eliya. 

9609 

2.1 

6967 

1.5 

1301 

■ .3 

737 : : 

o: 

dalle. 

22555. 

3.1 

21790 

3.9 

469 

.1 

244" 

To 

Matara. 

14960 

2.5. 

14763 

2.5 

. si 

0 

100 

.0 

Hambantota. 

.7634. 

'2.2: 

■ - 4457- 

1.2 

15 

.0 

3266- 

1.1 

Jaffna. 

15520 

.2.2. 

9720 

1.4 

592 

.1 

167 

.0 

Mannar. 

21910 

28.1 

19032 

24.4 

1846 

: 2 . 4 ' 

18 

.0 

Vavuniya. 1 

6999 

7.3 

6381. 

6.7 

: 284 

3 

,...35 ; 

:0 

Batticaloa. 

62559 

24.2 

. 61888 

23.7 

; " 577 

A ;2 

. .59 

.0 

Amparai. 

- 126033 

46.2 

123935 

■45.4 

1158 

.4 

182 

.1 

Trinenmulcc. 

62163 

32.4 

60698 

31.6 

840 


'526 

.3 

Kurunegala. 

48881.. 

4.8 

45527, 

4.4 

- 1771, 

.2 

. 1379 . . 

.1 

Puttalam. 

39548. 

10.4. 

37182 

9,8 

. .682 

.2 ■ 

761 

.2 

Anuradhapura. 

,27274; 

7.0 

25189 

6.6 

. 770 

5 .2" 

316 

.1 

Pollannaruwa. 

11603 

7,1 

10505 

6.4 

221 

:.i: 

62 

.0 

Badulla. , 

24288 

3,9 

21380 

3.5 

2386 

.4 

1729 

.3 

Monaragala. 

: 4195 

; 2,2 

, - 3927 

2T 

86 

■0. 

it 176 ". . 

1 

Ratnapura. 

10218 

1.5 

8614 

1.3 

2097 

.3 

- 539 

.1 

H ^ 

30151 

4.6 

29074 

4.5 

1257 

.2' 

; 453 

.1 









ANNEXURE. “C” 


Urban and Rural distribution of Muslim District- Wise. 


District. 

Urban % 

Rura& Estates % 

Colombo. 

89 

11 

Kalutara. 

73 

27 

Kandy. 

24 

76 

Matale. 

35 

65 

Nuwara- Eliya. 

20 

80 

Galle. 

74 

26 

Matara. 

47 

53 

Ambantota. 

60 

40 

Jaffna. 

74 

26 

Mannar. 

12 

88 

Vavunia. 

21 

79 

Betticalloa. 

50 

50 

Amparai. 

19 

81 

Trincomalee. 

48 

52 

Kurunegala. 

18 

82 

Puttalam. 

43 

57 

Anuradhpura. 

12 

88 

Polonnaruwa. 

00 

100 

Badulla. 

31 

69 

Monaragala. 

2 

98 

Ratnapura. 

41 

59 

Kegalle. 

34 

66 
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ANNEXURE. “D” 


LABOUR FORCE ACTIVITY RATES AND UNEMPLOYMBN T RATES FOR POPULATION (15 
Years & Over) BYXRACES & SBX. 


Race. 

Labour force 
activity Rates. 

Uemployment Rates. 

Male 

Female. 

Unemployed 
as a % of 
Labourforce. 

Unemployed 
as a % of 
Population. 

Labour Force 
activity Rates. 

Unemployed 
as a % of 
Labourforce 

Unemployed 
as a % of 
Population. 

Labour 

force 

activity Rates 

Unemployed 

asa%ofL.f. 

Unemloyed 
as a % of 

Population. 

AIL 

34.2 

14.0 

4.8 

50.6 

11.7 

5.9 

17.3 

20.8 

3.6 

Ceylon Moc 

>r. 27.3 

9,9 

2.7 

54.2 

7.7 - 

4.2 

u.3 ■; 

35.3 , 

3.8 

Malay. 

31.8 

12.9 

4.1 

50.0 

16.9 

8.4 

00 

J 5 * 

20.0 

3.7 













UNIVERSITY ADMISSION. 1977 


Classification of students by course of Study and Ethnic Group. 


Course of study. 

Sinhalese. 

Tamils. 

Muslims. 

SB 

All. 

Arts. 

2139 . 

229 

112 

14 

2494 

Physical Science. 






Bio Science & 






Architecture. 

566 

179 

26 ; ; 


. 775 

Medicine. 

164 

67 

09 

01 

241 

Dental Surgery. 

38 

12 

. - 

- 

50 

Engineering. 

~ 229 ' 

55 

04 

• 

288 

Agriculture. 

79 

28 

02 


102 

Veterinary. 

16 

13 



29 

Total. 

3228 

579 

153 

19 

3979 

Percentage. 

81.125% 

14.55% 

3.84% 

.477% 

• 

99.99% 
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ISLAM IN UGANDA 

TRADERS AND TRADE ROUTES AND THE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT OF ISLAM IN UGANDA KINGDOM. 

BY 

D. Ibrahim Z. Sughayaroon. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TRADERS AND TRADE ROUTS 

. Islam was the-first universal, monothestic religion to reach Uganda and this 
occurred around the middle of the nineteenth century. T he expansion of Islam 
in Uganda was largely the work of the Zanzibari traders of the eastern coast of 
Africa, the "Khartoumi” traders and remnants of Emm Pasha’s Sudanese 
toops. The last two influences came from the north. To the historian, it is evi¬ 
dent; first-of all, -that these-tradefs were more concerned with trade than prose- 
lytisatiOn. If they had'used their full influence to inculcate Islam during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, the result might have been the lslamization 
of most ofUganda, v ^ • .?•: : .v;-. 

The main routes through which the Muslim influence reached Uganda 
were;- - 

a ) The Southern Route- from Zanzibar and the coastal towns opposite 
to the islands, to Tabora and from there towards the north to Bugan- 
Uda. ; \;; . ■ y v-..; . . . ; 

b ) The Eastern Route- from around Mombasa towards the eastern 
side of Lake Victoria and Busoga. - - - - - ■ 

c ) The Northern Route-along the white Nile. 

" Islam penetrated Uganda mainly via these three routes, but not siinultanous- 
ly and riot in equal strength. However; the earliest and most important influ¬ 
ence which determined the character , the impact and the fate of Islam in Ugan- 
da came by the Southern Route. ... 

Before the Arabs found their way to Buganda and Bunyoro the trade of these 
countries must have been limited to the barter of articles absolutely necessary 
to life. The value of the wares offered for sale, therefore, must have depended 
on the pleasure of the seller and the greater or lesser need of the buyer, and his 
means. Money, or any substitute for it. did not exist. But from the moment the 
first Arabs, Musa Mzuri and Ahmed- Ibn- Ibrahim, entered Uganda at the invi¬ 
tation of Mutema’s father, Sima, the state of things changed. ‘ 

The opening up of the road to Zanzibar, a journey at that time of about five 




months by land, offered opportunities for the sale of ivory and slaves. The set¬ 
tlement of Arabs in the country itself, with agents in Karagwe and Unysmwezi, 
and subsequently on the lake, influenced, of course, the markets of the coun¬ 
try^). 

If one was able to question an Arab Swahili trader of Unyanyembs about the 
destination of commercial traffic leading north in 1850, the reply might have 
been “all roads lead to Buganda”®. 

The Kabakas of Buganda treated the Muslim traders very favourably and the 
traders were gratified by the Kabakas protection. Suna’s amiable behaviour to 
the traders and the closing of the Rwanda route were the factors which attract¬ 
ed the Arabs to Buganda. But there were additional motives-among them was 
the strong central government which could restrain any arbitrary demand of 
tribute by the chiefs. Arab trade with Buganda was the monopoly of the Kaba- 
ka in the beginning. All slaves, cattle and ivory plundered in the wars were 
brought to him 1 2 ’ 3 4 5 6 -. In practice trade was conducted as an exchange of presents 
between the monarch and the merchants. The Arabs brought beads, cowrie 
shells, cloth, glass ornaments, mirrors, clocks, musical instruments like harps 
and other exotic articles®. According to a Muslim local source they presented 
Suna with a tarbush, a white cap (Muslim headwear), a flag and swords®. one 
of the articles in great demand which the King especially liked were beads, Snay 
Ibn Amir presented the King with ’among other things, “one hundred funds of 
coral and other porcelain beads”®. The coastal traders found a readymade de¬ 
mand for their luxury goods as well as a surplus of ivory available for export. It 
was particularly significant that the early Zanzibari traders went without ex¬ 
ception to Buganda, especially during the reign of Nutesa 1, 1856 - 84. 


As for the economic and material contribution of the penetration of Islam, 
this was the beginning of the process whereby the Baganda cornered the atten- 


(1) Schweinfurth.G., (edit')Emin Pasha in Central Africa, (London, 1888) pp. 114-115. 

(2) Holmon, C.F. “Zanzibari influence at the southern .end of Lake Victoria” African His torical 
Studies, Vol. IV, NO. 3 (1971), p. 477. 

(3) Zimbe, B., Buganda Ne Kabaka, (Mengo,, 1939) “Buganda and Kabaka”, p. 72. 

(4) Burton, R.F., The Lake Regions of Central Africa (London, 1860), Vol, 11 ,p. 194. 

(5) Kulumba, A., Ebyafayo By “Obusiramu Mu Uganda, (Katwe- Kampala, 1953) “The History 
of Islam in Uganda” p. 1, 

(6) Burton, R.F., Lake Regions, vol; 11, p. 194. 
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tion and sympathies of many Muslim traders interested in the region. But the 
Muslim commercial impact seemed to have influenced- in marked contrast to 
the other negro tribes inhabiting that area- the tribes of the Bantu family more 
deeply, and this applies especially to the Baganda and the Banyoro whose com¬ 
merce was at a more advanced stage of development, corresponding to “their 
higher civilization”®. 

These diverse Muslim traders and craftsmen, greatly assisted by the Nyam- 
wezi, with their capacity of porterage, seem often to have been the first bearers 

of Islam to Uganda and the lands of the interior. They have at least prepared 
the ground for a later expansion of their faith, even where they made no efforts 
at direct proselyitzation. So it is not always easy to distinguish between the Is- 
lamising role of Muslim traders and of teachers and sufis since these activities 
were often combined in the same person in Muslim communities®. The combi¬ 
nation of commercial actvity with proselytization has always been a conspicious 
phenomenon on the margin of Islamic territory. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ISLAM IN BUGANDA 

The first Arab traders were drawn to Buganda out of the same motives which 
generally pushed them deeper into the interior, the desire to explore new sour¬ 
ces of ivory and slaves. The accepted version of their arrival had been that of Sir 
John Gray who maintained the first one to reach the place was Ahmed Ibn Ibra¬ 
him al Arneri®. This assertion is based on information given in the Emin Pasha 
Diaries in which Ahmed informed Emin that his first visit to Buganda took 
place in 1269 of the Hijrah, i.e. in 1844 A.D. (10) . 

Notwithstanding the above, it is imortant to note that there are other asser¬ 
tions. Most of the Buganda sources, Christian and Muslim alike, as well as 
some of the European travellers, including those who met Ahmed and had long 
talks with him, do not mention Ahmad as having arrived first in Buganda. Apo- 


(7) Schweinfurth, G, Emin Pasha in Central Africa, P. 111. 

(8) Lewis, I.M., (edit) Islam in Tropical Africa, (Oxford, 1966): p. 20. 

(9) Gray, J-, Ahmed ibn Ibrahim, The First Arab to reach Buganda, Uganda Journal, vol. 11 

(September 1947). pp. 80-97. ' 

(10) Gray, J.M. Emin Diaries, Ext. 1 Uganda Journal, vol. 25, No. 1, (1961), entry for August 11, 

1876 ,p.io. ' ' V : 'c /' ' 
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lo Kagwa in his Basekabaka (first published in 1901) mentions the coming of 
the coastal traders to Buganda for the first time as follows:. 

“When Kayira Suna’s Katikiro returned from campaign in Busoga he 
found that Abalungana (n) Swahilis had visited the king at his capital Na- 
bulagals. There were three Arabs- Kyera, Lusuku and Zigeye and two 
Swahilis- Muina and Lukabya” (12 \ 

It is interesting to note that in the above question there is a clear distinction 
between Arabs and Swahilis. Secondly, the names given are neither of Swahili 
nor of Arabic origin and it seems they were distorted by the Baganda, or, alter¬ 
natively those are nicknames given by them to the strangers, as the Baganda 
used to do with many other personalities* 1 Of the five names mentioned, the 
most famous in other sources, is Zigeye, Burton, when in Tabora in 1857, was 
told by the Arab trader that: - 

“One of his (Suna’s) favourites, who used constantly to sit by him on 
guard, matchlook in hand, was Isa bin Honayn, a Baloch mercenary of 
H.H. Sayyid Said of Zanzibar- he had fled from his debters, and had grad¬ 
ually wandered to Uganda, ’where the favour of the sovereign precured 

him wealth in ivory, and a harm containing from 200 to 300 women’ “Mza- 
gayya”- the hairy one, as he was locally called, from his long locks and 
bushy beard- was not permitted nor probably did he desire, to quit the 
country”( 14 \ 

Speke given more information about ’Isa. On his way to Buganda in Febru¬ 
ary 1862, he reached a place near Masaka called Kituntu which was said to be¬ 
long to the Balesch Iseau (probably Isa) :- ....’. 


(11) Gomotoka explained that the name Abalungana was given to the Arabs in Buganda, The 
origin of the word, he claimed, came from a Buganda phrase “mwana wa bowe mugwana” 
which means a child of our family, a relative. (Gomotoka, J.T.K., Makula Kye Kitabe Key 
Ekilangira Kyoloyo Lwe Buganda, vol, 6, p. 2495). This name was given probably to indicate 
that these early Muslim traders were given a hearty welcome by the Buganda. 

(12) Kagwa, A., Basekabaka Be Buganda, (Kampala, 1933), “The Kings of Buganda”, p. 91. 

(13) For example: Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim “Medi Ibulaimu”, (Basekabaka, p. 107). 

(14) Burton, R.F., The Lake Regions of Central Africa, (London, 1860) vol. II, p. 193. 



. t. 11 Who came to this country with merchandise, trading on account of Said 
'.Said, Late Sultan of Zanzibar : but having lost it all on Ins way here, pay - 
c ,ing mahengo, or taxes, and so forth, he feared returning, and instead 
made great friends with the late King Sunna, who took an especial fancy 
to .him because he had a.very large beard, and raised him to the rank of 
Mkungu” (l5 b 

11am Mukasa. a famous Muganda historian also claimed that Zigeyo was the 
first Arab to reach Buganda, He w as described among the first group of Mus¬ 
lims who arrived in Suna’s time, “he was very hairy and had an enermous 
beard”* l0 '. He was identified by some Luganda sources as ’Isa Ibn Hussein, 
James Miti, another Muganda historian mentioned this fact and added further 
' information about the arrival and the activities of these first Muslims in the fol¬ 
lowing; • . ■ : • ' . -■ -v . - • ■' -A- y - 

"About the Year 1S4S. during the reign of King Sauna Saemuuya II, an 
Arab, penetrated the interior of Africa and arrived in Buganda., He was 
the first of his tribe to come to these parts. IJe was, soon after, followed by , 
three other fellow Arabs, Snay bin mir, Isa bin Ushen and Ahmed bin Ib¬ 
rahim, the second name of whom is said to have found favour with the 
King. It is further alleged-that, as a mark of special affection, the king 
gave Isa bin Ushen charge ofa whole village, called Kituntu in the county 
- of Buddu. To the Baganda of that time he was generally known by the 
nickname of “Brown” by the dark brown colour of his hair. 

Of all these four Arabs, Ahmed bin Ibrahim is said to have been the King’s 
favourite having been the first to instruct king Sauna Saemunywa in the Mo¬ 
hammedan religion”*- 17 '. 

Suna seemed to; have treated the Muslim traders very favourably and they 


(15) Speke, l.H.,.Journal.of the Discovery of-the Source of the. Nile, (London, -1863), -. 2/6. .... 

(16) -Mukasa,. H,, Simuda Nyuma (Lug Don’t. Turn back) Ebiro Bya Mutesa, “The Reign of 

- Mutesas, vol. I (London. 1938) p. 14. - , . 

(17) Miti, J., A Short History of Bunyoro, Buganda. Toro and Ankole, unpublished typescript: 
translated into English by G.K, Rock, N,D,P 123. A copy in Makerere University-Library, 

" Africans Archives section: - ■ - }■'."■ ■'-■■■_ : ": 
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were gratified by his protection.Aas mentioned above,Miti narrated an inter¬ 
esting story about the arrival of Sa’im who, according to him was the first Mus¬ 
lim to reach Buganda 1848. When Sa’im arrived in Kuddu the Pokino sent his 
messengers to the king informing him of the arrival of some strange looking 
people who, in appearance, were very much like albinos. The Kabaka wel¬ 
comed their coming to his capital and then summoned a big assembly of his peo¬ 
ple to see the strange visitors. The Baganda were surprised and ’especially 
struck by the queer natural growth of their long beards and their flowing hair of 
greyish colour (18) . The Arabs and their followers were warmly welcomed by the 
king and his chiefs, . They were given certain quarter to stay in and presents of 
bullocks, grains and other kinds of goods. Suna also greatly encouraged the 
Arabs by gifts and favours to come and trade in his country. 

As previously mentioned ’Isa ibn Hussein was even granted a chieftain¬ 
ship^. The information which these Muslim traders carried back from Bugan¬ 
da to their colleagues in the trade centre was encouraging, and it is interesting 
to note that both Burton, in 1857 and Stanley, in 1876. stated that the Arabs of 
Tabora were loud in their praise of Suna for his curtsy and hospitality. 


Burton was told that “to a poor trader he (Suna) has presented twenty slaves 
and an equal number of cows without expecting any but the humblest re- 
tum”( 2 °). While Suna was known to be cruel in the treatment of his subjects, to 
the strangers, Stanley was informed, he was “most liberal and hospitable and 
many Arab traders have had cause to bless the good fortune that conducted 
theip to Uganda in the days of Suna” (2I) . 

Some of these Muslim traders must have been very remarkable nien and 
worthy of respect. Among these Muslim traders the immense impact of Ahmed 
ibn Ibrahim will always be of special significance in the story of Islam iri Ugan¬ 
da. He was an interesting Muslim Arab trader, of a good social standing. He 
seemed to have won the confidence and impressed such Europeans like Burton 
and Stanley. The latter met him on the 15 th, of February 1876, in Karagwe and 
gave the following account of Shaikh ’Ahmad : 


(18) Ibid. 

(19) Burton, P.F,, Lake Regions, vol. 11. p. 193. 

(20) Ibid. 

(21) Stanley, H.M., Through the Dark Continent, (London, 1878) vol.l.p. 363. 
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“He is a fine, gentlemanly- looking Arab of light complexiongenerous 
and hospitable to friends, liberal to his slaves, and kind to his women. He 
has lived eighteen years in Africa, twelve of which have been spent in Ka- 
ragwe. He has known Suna, the warlike emperor of Uganda and father of 
Mutesa.He has travelled to Uganda frequently”' 22 '. 

These early Arabs who had arrived in Buganda brought with them more than 
their cotton goods, metal work firearms. Apart from their merchandise, they 
brought their Islamic religion. Sir Apolo Kagwa tells an interesting episode, 
when the voice of Ahmed ibn Ibrahim was raised to good effect. Like his prede¬ 
cessors, and like his son and successer, Suna frequently ordered large scale exe¬ 
cutions of his subjects in propitiation of the deities of the Ganda traditional reli¬ 
gion. Once such orders were given by Suna in Ahmed’s presence, Ahmad at 
once rebuked the Kabaka for killing his subjects: ’My lord, those people whom 
you are slaughtering everyday were created by God who created you and gave 
you your kingdom’ Kabaka Suna rejected the idea, stressing that his gods (Ba- 
lubalo) gave him his kingdom, but Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim courageously repeated 
this idea about God until one day Kabaka Suna asked Ahmed, “Where is God 
that you keep talking about and who is supposed to be greater than me” Ahmed 
then explained that the God he talked about was in heaven and that he would 
resurrect all those who loved him. Suna became impressed by these ideas and 
requested Ahmad to teach him something of this religion, in which there is no 
room for the cult of personality, and Ahmad complied with the king’s wish. In 
his article in Mongo Notes, Kagwa stressed two ideas which Ahmad especially 
emphasized to Suna, the belief in one God and the concept of resurrection and 
paradise. Kabaka Suna asked Ahmed “Is there a God greater than I ?” and 
Medi told him that there is a God who will raise up all who believe in him and 
they will go to paradise (23) . 

Perhaps many of those present who heard Ahmad’s speech, expected to see 
him sharing the fate of the vicitims, whose cause he had thus defended. On the 
contrary Suna appeared to have been much struck by the boldness of Ahmad 
and asked to be taught the tenets of the Muslim faith. This again demonstrates 
the favourable attitude of Suna to the coast traders in general and to Ahmad in 


(22) Ibid., p.453. 

(23) Kagwa, A., Ekitabo Kya Bika Bya Baganda, (Kampala, 1949), “The Clans of Buganda”, p 
116, See also Mengo Notes, vol. 3., No. 5, (May, 1902). “How Religion came to Buganda”. 
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particular. Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim expounded to Suna some of the elementary 
principles of Islam and taught him before the latter’s death, four chapters of the 
Qur’an. f? 4 ). --Ar, ; i- ;vl: i - : -,Wc;..c'ly Vv> 

The few available Muslim sources confirm the traditions mentioned in Kag- 
wa’s books with slight changes. Katungulu for example, claimed that Suna 
learned seven chapters (25) while ’Ali Kulumba mentioned that the Arabs, be¬ 
fore they left Suna had given him a copy of the Qur’an which he kept with 

him (2 l 

There is another evidence of a Muslim sacred book in Suna’s possession. 
Chaillo- Long, whom Gordon sent to Mutesa in 1874, stated that the Kabaka 
asked him to bind a “Voluminous Arab manuscript worn out and discoloured 
by age. This book was highly revered and had been given to him by the king Su¬ 
na his father” (27) . 

Although Suna proved aready listener to Shaikh Ahmad, but it is difficult to 
claim that Suna had died a Muslim. The accepted Muslim Opinion is that Suna 
took great interest in Islam during the presence of his instructors, especially 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. It seems that Suna’s interest in Islam had waned rapidly 
after the departure of this prominent Muslim trader. Apolo Kagwa also admit¬ 
ted that Suna at one time was very much influenced by Islam stressing that “it is 
possible that if he had not died so soon Suna would have probably taken the 
Muhammedi religion” (28) . 

Although Islamic influence was little during this period, it is clear that Suna 
took a genuine interest in certain Islamic ideas such as the belief in one God and 
resurrection. Thus in Suna’s time we notice the initial stages of a process of Is- 


(24) Kagwa, A., Base Kabaka, p. 106.. ........ ..... . , ... 

(25) Katungulu, M.M., MSBI, 2 Islam in Buganda, translated into English by Mr. Busulwa- A 

, copy in Makerere University Library. ... .. 

(26) Kulumba, A., Ebyafayo By “Obusiramu Mu Uganda, (Katwo- Kamplala, 1933) Shaikh” Ali 
also claimed that Kabaka Suna believed in God and read about 6 chapters. 

(27) . Chaillo Long, C, Central Africa. (London. 1876), p.120, 

(28) Kagwa, A., Ekitabo Kya Bika, p. 116. 
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lainisation by peaceful penetration of traders into a centrally organized 1 state. 


Shaikh Ahmad ibnIbrahim was undoubtedly one of the prominent figures 
who brought about this.great change, He appeared to have died in the.latter.- 
part of 1885. He was only one among many of the Muslim traders who brought 
something more than their trading activities in the interior of East Africa. They 
were pioneers both as creators of many markets in Central Africa which gave 
stimulus to commerce, and proselytes of the Islamic faith. Sir J.M. Gray con¬ 
cluded his comments on Shaikh Ahmad's career by saying: - 

.. «The man who risking his own life to save the lives of others...One who 
. stood up to administer a bold rebuke to Suna, deserved a kindlier fate 
than that wgich befell (being killed).- One feels he should not be allowed 
to be unmered amongst ’those who bave perished as though they had nev¬ 
er been borne’ but should raould rather be remembcied amongst those 
- ’merciful men whose righteousness hath not been forgotten’’ 

Thus m Suna’s time, the process of lslamisation went no further than what we 
have discussed. Nevertheless-, these developments payed the way for extended 
Islamic contact which was to take place- during the reign of Mutesa 1. 


Kabaka Mutesa 1 came to the throne after the death of his father Suna in 
1856. The Arab Muslim traders tried to do all they could to teach him Islam, es¬ 
pecially after they had noticed his deligence in everything he was learning.lt 
seems that the newcomers to Mutesa's court were a new type of traders with 
missionary zeal. Stanley names as the principal of these missionaries Muley bin 
Salim who found, in Mutesa unapt and ready listener®. Mutesa’s zeal for Islam 
was also motivated by a political factor, mainly tospleasehhe Sultan of Zanzibar' 
so as to strengthen and enrich his country through the commercial dealings with 
the Zanzibari traders. Moreover many of the Baganda at this time seemed to 
have been far from being satisfied with the grosser forms olsuperstition which 
surrounded the traditional religion and that they were' anxiously looking for 
some better form of worship. To them the religion of the Arabs made a real ap¬ 
peal and they embraced that faith from a true sense of conviction. Ham Mujcasa 
tells us.that Mutesa’s profession of enthusiasmis shown by the following: - 


(29) Gray, f J,M.v Uganda-Journal) voi; II (1947), pp. 80- 82. ; - : 

(30) :: Stanley, H.M., Through the Dark Continent, vol. l. p. 194. 








“Having learned Islam he called his chiefs and told them how good this re¬ 
ligion was, that there is only one God, called the great, God the Omnipo¬ 
tent, Hakibalu (31) , who is greater than all the spirits, ’I want you all to 
study this religion’ he told them, and tried to teach them what he had 
learned, explaining to them the meaning of what he had read from the Bi¬ 
ble of the Muslims, called Koran. His chiefs replied “ You,Sir,have more 
wisdom than we in understanding difficult things such as these. If you ap¬ 
preciate and accept them, so do we. Let us embrace the religion, since you 
are there to teach us to know all and to understand about God” (32) . 

Then the Kabaka ordered all the people to pray regularly. Thereupon his 
chiefs said to him: “Learning this religion and loving its books after the example 
of your Majesty will replace the hunting of animals, and your chiefs together 
with all your people will certainly learn to love this religion like you” (33 l 

Mutesa went to considerable lengths to spread the impression that he really 
meant what he had announced. We are told that orders were given to build 
mosques in all the counties and for a short while it looked as if the whole coun¬ 
try was going to embrace the religion. Sir Apolo Kagwa went on to say that 
Mutesa introduced the Muslim calendar and announced that it was a criminal 
offence for his subj ects not to greet him or each other in the Arabic fashion and 
with the appropriate Arabic words. The Muslim influence appeared to be 
greatly on the increase and several swahilis were appointed to chieftainship (34) . 
According to Ham Mukasa Mutesa’s zeal as a Muslim was such that he promul¬ 
gated a law which forbade non-Muslims to succeed their fathers or relatives* 35 *. 

Islam gained more and more ground to the extent that the failure to have the 
stone used for Muslim prayers in one’s courtyard meant endangering one’s own 
life , because it would be disobedience to the royal command. Some orders were 
given to be kept by all, whoever transgressd them would be convicted or could 
be put to death. These were the orders:- 

I - Everybody had to pray in the Muslim manner during the time for Muslim 
prayers.- , 

(33) Hakibalu, Arabic for Akbaru- the greater. 

(32) Mukasa, H., Simuda Nayuma, p. 15. 

(33) Ibid. 

(34) Kagwa, A., Baskabaka, p. 139. 

(35) Kukasa, H., Simuda Nayuma, p 16. 







2 - Everybody had to fast during Ramadan. 

3 - Everybody had to greet with the Muslim greetings. 

4 - Eating Kaffir meat was forbidden that is which was not slaughtered by a 

Muslim religious man (Mwalimu) or a reader who is well versed in the 
Muslim faith” t36) . 

Only circumcision was not obligatory because the Kabaka himself was not 
circumcised^ 373 . Everyone was free to be circumcised for the sake of his faith. 
Thus, many came to be circumcised without being forced to undergo this rite, 
and thus became Muslims of their own choice and not because of the Kaba- 
ka (38) . For a time it looked as if Kabaka Mutesa would stop at nothing short of a 
Muslim revolution. To show the extent of his religious devotion Apolo Kagwa 
further informs us of Mutesa’s reforms and measures to uphold the cause of Is¬ 
lam;- 

“Before the return of the expedition, the King began to observe his ninth 
Ramadan in 1875, On the following day, there was a mass arrest of all 
people who did not practice Mohammedanism. The King ordered all the 
chiefs to hand over to him all the “unbelievers”. The chiefs arrested very 
many people on the pretext that they were unbelievers... All the captives 
were taken to Nakinzira execution place and done to death... From that 
time forward, the whole country became very devoutly Mohammedan 
and many more mosques were built in every village”^. 

A host of messengers were sent out everywhere in all the counties and they 
arrested a lot of people, perhabs two thousands or more, and killed them in var¬ 
ious cruel ways, burning, spearing and drowning them on the ground that they 
were pagans, that they had refused to embrace the religion ordered by the king 
for all his subjects/ 403 Many, in fact, who did not care for the religion before 
were terrified by the massacre of their fellow men and started learning the Mus¬ 
lim faith. They started putting stones in their courtyards, making boards on 


(36) Ibid.,plS. 

(37) Mutesa was never circumcised because there was a traditional horror in Buganda of shedding 
the royal blood and submission to this rite might have lost him his throne. 

(38) King, N.Q. (edit.( Notes Introductory to the Study of Islam in some Parts of Uganda, p. 7- 
Makerere University-Depart-ment of Religious Studies papers. 

(39) Kagwa, A., Basekabaka, p. 140. 

(40) King, N.O., (edit(. Notes Introductory to the Study of Islam, p. 8. 
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which they could learn how to read, and making mats to pray on in order to be 
considered religious. All the while this was a means of saving their lives and not 
any interest in the religion as such. Some of the ardent believers among them, 
perhaps,liked this way of treating the people, hoping that it would help to 
spread the Muslim religion and would increase its influence in all the coun¬ 
try^). 

Not only this but it seems that Mutesa even started a missionary activity for 
propagating Islam beyond his borders as he sent the following message to Ka¬ 
barega, Mukama of Bunyore: 

“My brother, I have sent you these two teachers, whose names are: Sabd- 
du who was Mujasi (Commander of the forces)... andMwanga Sabakai to 
teach you the good words of Good (Allah) who is greater than all the spir¬ 
its and who governs heaven and earth and that the end will come come 
when allmen will be judged. I therefore do not like you, my brother, to be 
among those who will be condemned on that day of judgement” : 

The Messengers were sent back with a polite intimation that Kabarega did 
not believe in resurrection and the day of judgement. Kabarega also asserted 
that he had his own gods whom he worshipped and with whom he was quite sat¬ 
isfied^. 

Kabaka Mutesa felt very sad on receiving this and said: 

“I am very sorry that brother of mine has rejected the religion of God and 
has confided in his own dignity and his gods alone and that he thinks only 
in terms of this present life which he compares with the life to come. Let it 
be so , but I feel sorry for him to remain in the ancient customs of the balu- 
bale whom we called gods while there is the true God, the greater. You, 
my subjects, however, persevere in the religion. ’Unanimously all the 
chiefs replied:’ We shall persevere thus: and since you are our leader, we 
will follow you wherever you go (44) . 


(41) Ibid. ■ , ■; : . - • : .. .i: . 

(42) Mukasa, H., Simuda Nayuma, p. 17. 

(43) Mukasa, H., Some Notes on the Reign of Mutesa”. Uganda Journal, vol. 1, No. 2 (1934). p. 

130. : 

(44) Mukasa, H., Simuda Nayuma, p.18, 
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From this one can draw the following conclusions: -. 

The Muslim faith seemed tohave spread among the Bagahda to such an ex¬ 
tent, that Baganda Muslim teachers were:propagating it in the neighbouring 
provinces. Secondly, it appears'that Kabaka Mutesa himself was leading the 
Muslim movement, a thing which undoubtedly gave it further prestige and vi¬ 
gour and helped considerably in the spread of Islam among the Baganda and 
the neighbouring tribes'' 1 ''”. . .. 

. It is also important to note that by the end of Mutesa’s reign the Baganda. 
Muslims had come to occupy important posts in the country’s administration. 
They were headed by such remarkable men like Muguluma who held the posi- 
tion of Kutabalwa, deputy ehiefdom of Baddu: Kapalaga, the Mugasi and Te- 
bukoza .who.died lighting for the Muslims in the civil wars. Thisbas undoubtedy 
increased the chances of, the spread of. Islam among a large section of the popu¬ 
lation. Moreover, as Christianity arrived too late in Mutesa’s reign, and made 
many demands upon its converts, it could not secure a position comparable 
with that of Islam. According to Michael Wright: 

“By the end of his reign the Christians could boast of no chiefs as eminent 
as Muguluma and Kapalaga. The only Christian leader of later years who 
achieved substantial office under Mutesa was Yosefu Nsirtgisira, the Ca- 
- tholic who was Mutesa’s Mutanda of Bulcmezi”-' 16 '. 

Islam was, thus., the first universal monotheistic religion to reach Uganda, It, 
was established in Buganda earlier than in other areas and among other tribes. 
The history of the introduction and expansion of this religion would be shaped 
by the central role that the Baganda will play in the political development of the 
whole country. As we shall see later the establishment of the Uganda.protecto-. 
rate under British rule gave Buganda, a highly- organised African Kingdom, a 
: unique status. The colonial rule’s encouragement and the favours it showed to 
the Baganda administrative system may have increased their prestige in the 
eyes of the other tribes, thus facilitating their chances of spreading the teach- 


(45) . Although Mutesa had shown all this.religious zeal, there is aid-indication that he died a'Mus- 

iim. .Many sources give the imprfession that he died uncymmitcd, But Hajj’Abd Allah Sekim- 
wanyi, a Muganda Muslim lmtorian, who was a page at his.court, claims that Mutesa died a 
Muslim: (See Sekitnwanyi , A. Ebyfayayo Editonotono Ku Dini Ye Miyisiamu mu Buganda', 
(Kampala, 1947), “A Short History of the introduction of Islam into Buganda”, pp. 2-3, 

(46) Wright, M., Buganda jn the Heroic Age (Nairobi 1971), p. 9. 







ings of both Christianity and Islam. This does not imply that there is any record 
of compulsory conversion,It seems to me that the process of Islamisation was 
greatly assisted by the immense impact of the Baganda and the influence of the 
Swahili adminstrative assistants and artisans. The vanquished, says Ibn Khal¬ 
dun, “always seek to imitate their victors in their dress, insignia, belief and oth¬ 
er custom and usages” (47) . 



(47) Issawi, C., (edit.) An Arab philosophy of History, (London, 1950-, p.53. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is an awakening amongst the Muslims of the world- an awakening 
which non- Muslim historians have been taking note with alarm, as they too will 
realize the resurgence, renaissance and potentialities of the Muslims under the 
banner of the Holy Quran. , 

Professor G. Antonoff says: “Islam is the religion of the universe. Islam is the 
destiny of mankind. That destiny must come to fulfilment sooner or later. Mus¬ 
lims carry a great responsibility on their shoulders in that respect. And the ear¬ 
lier they awaken to it the better for them”. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

The country lies between the latitudes.22° and .45°, varying from sub- tropical 
to Mediterranean climatic conditions. Its neighbours in the north are Mozam¬ 
bique, Rhodesia, Botswana and South West Africa (Namibia). The Country 
covers an area of approximately 1 /4 Mill 

Climate 

South Africa has one of the sunniest, most pleasant climates in the world. 
The Western Cape has a Mediterranean climate with dry summers and rain in 
winter. The rest of the country lies in the temperate zone . 

Short History v : . 

In 1652 Jan van Riebeeck arrived at the Cape of Good Hope in the service of 
the Dutch East India Company to set up a refreshment station for passing 
Dutch ships on their way to the East. It was on these ships returning to the Ne¬ 
therlands around the Cape of Good Hope that the Dutch authorities sent the 
first large group of Mujahidun who fought against the Dutch imperial power 



and whom they considered a threat to their commercial empire in the East In¬ 
dies. Among these Mujahidun were prominent men. 


The Cape was a bone of contention in the Napoleonic wars and in 1806, the 
Cape finally became British so that the period of Dutch rule came to an end. 


The 19th Century was a time of violent expansion by the indigenous Xhosas, 
Zulus, Afrikaners (Dutch,settlers) and the British. The Africans were defeated 
by the superior firepower and the Afrkaners were eventually subdued by the 
British at the end of the century. 


At the same time, as the Settlers encroached upon the lands of the indigen¬ 
ous people, missionaries also came and many Xhosas became Christian. 

In Natal we find the Ngune and Zulu tribes. 

The final conflict between the British and the Dutch came with the terrible 
South African War of 1899- 1902 (known in Britain as the Boer War). In this 
war the Afrikaners were subdued and this struggle brought out a fierce Afri¬ 
kaner National consciousness which still survives. 


After the war, Britain quickly made concessions and by 1910 the selfgovern- 
ing Union of South Africa was established. The Afrikaners were now free and 
when in 1948 they won the general elecations they embarked on their policy of 

Apartheid 

This policy with its doctrinal objective of “separate development” of the 
main racial communities, aimed to preserve the status quo of the idea of per¬ 
manent white supremacy over two thirds of the country. The other third is to be 
divided up into ten Black Homelands with their own vague form of separate in¬ 
dependence. 

In 1961 South Africa’s racial policies were so far out of step with the multi- ra¬ 
cial Commonwealth of Nations that it was forced to withdraw. It consequently 
became a Republic on 31 May 1961. 
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Present World Status 

During the 1960’s South Africa’s economy was growing at a very high rate, ri¬ 
valling that of Japan. ! ' 

Minerals form half the total value of exports with agricultural products mak¬ 
ing up most of the rest and South Africa still provides up to 60% of the world’s 
gold production. 

South Africa is the most highly urbanized and industrialized country in the 
continent which was made possible mainly as a result of its rich mineral resour¬ 
ces and its extensive networkof communications and power. It is also largely 
built on the exploitation of black labour. 

POPULATION 

The Total population is between 21 and 22 million. The bulk of the popula¬ 
tion is officially classified “non- white”, comprising African, Coloureds and 
Asians. The majority of the Asians are Hindus, settled in Natal. 

Two out of every three South Africans are black (15 millions) belonging to a 
number of ethnic groups each with its own language. Officially they are desig¬ 
nated as JBantu, a word meaning people because the government regards Afri¬ 
can as a liberal term. 

Under the policy of apartheid- also known as “Separate Development”- the 
entire country has been divided into racially exclusive areas to keep people so¬ 
cially apart. Over 87% of the land is designated for white occupation and is 
known as the “white area”, these are the reserves which have been divided into 
eight “Bantu Homelands” which are supposed to achieve their separate inde¬ 
pendence in the future. Every village, town or city is sub- divided into separate 
areas reserved exclusively for one of the four racial groups. It is a crime for a 
member of one group to live in a different racial area. 

Muslim Population 

The Muslims of South Africa come from two countries of origin, namely In¬ 
dia and the East Indian islands of Java, Borneo and the Malayan Peninsula. 

The first Muslims arrived at the Cape during the second half of the 17th Cen- 
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tury. when they were banished here from the far East. The Dutch Commercial 
Empire in the East Indian Islands was threatened by fierce rebellion and fight¬ 
ing by the indigenous population. Leading members of the resisting forces who 
were both learned and of aristocratic society were the first whom the authori¬ 
ties banished to the Cape of Good Hope during the last half of the 17th Cen¬ 
tury. 

During the 19th century when South Africa was under British colonial rule, 
thousands of Indian workers were brought out to the shores of Natal to work on 
the sugar plantation and amongst them were many of the first Muslims from the 
Indian Sub-continent. ... 

Areas of Distribution in the Country 

At present more than 60% of the Muslims of South Africa are settled in Cape 
Town and surrounding areas. The rest of them are distributed in Natal, Trans¬ 
vaal and the Eastern Cape Proviiicev^ r 

Occupations of Muslims 

For many years many Muslims have been engaged in the building trade as ar¬ 
tisans, namely, as bricklayers, carpenters and plumbers. A bigpercentage have 
also engaged in trade and commerce. 

Muslims in the Transvaal and Natal are mostly engaged in trade and the 
prosperity it has brought to the community, has enabled many to excell them¬ 
selves likewise in the educational field. 

Anti - Islamic Forces and Resultant Problems 

The Muslims are a world community. This means, above all, that Muslims 
are to be found as minorities in most countries. For a Muslim living in a non- 
Muslim environment is particularly hard. Therefore the problems that arise un¬ 
der unsympathetic if not outright oppressive governments are basically the 
same. 

In predominantly Western environments, there is the problem of an ade¬ 
quate and wholesome Islamic Education. 
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Wc have to rid ourselves of the hold of modern Western disciplines and philr 
Osophies and aim at re-interpretation leading to the development of the true Is- 
lamic personality and attitudes. 

i Education, is also the development of the intellectual faculties of the individ¬ 
ual which results in certain attitudes and value judgements. 

The problem of the minorities and perhaps of certain Muslim countries also, 
is that all modern Western diseiplines and philosophies have on the minds of 
the educated Muslims of today. 

Recent Developments and Planning ^ 

rn South Africa we have lived in a Western Cultural- intellectual environ¬ 
ment for over three centuries and over the years have always been aware and 
very well acquainted with its pitfalls, deficiencies and short-; comings and have 
striven hard to fortify ourselves against the morally eorosive evils of the West. 
However, the dire need today both for the minorities and Muslim countries, is 
the re-interpretation of modern science and use of technology. ... ... 

The Madrassah alone cannot provide the much needed intellectual milieu for 
the Muslim youth to develop. 

Although the importance of the Madressah can never be underestimated in 
the life of the minority community a stage has been reached where the Mad- 
drassah needs to he re-organized. .. 

Muslims trained in the "Western" disciplines together with a wide and exten¬ 
sive knowledge of Al-Quran and Sunnah should be hi a position to re- organize 
an educational framework for the community. . ..v ; , •, 

Since 1972 Arabic language and Islamic studies depatments have been estab¬ 
lished at the University of Durban Westville and the University of the Western 

Cape.; -- r- ■ ■ • •: - 

Islamic Activities of Muslim youtli 

Tn recent years there has been a resurgence of Islam amongst the youth, 
marked by an enormous spirit of sacrifice, co- operation and brothethood. A 
leading roleis being played by high school and university students in this Islam- 
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ic renaissance all over South Africa and this spirit of dynamism has revealed it¬ 
self in various Islamic activities, conferences and projects. A major role is being 
played by the Muslim Youth Movement based in Durban. 

Thus the Muslim Student Association has been established to incorporate all 
Muslim Students at schools, colleges and universities throughout South Africa. 

Presently it publishes the Annual magazine Inqilaab. 

Trained Personnel 

Apart from the number of teachers and imams who graduated from universi¬ 
ties in the Arab world and India, there is also a small number of very competent 
teachers trained by the local colleges and institutions. 

The shortage still remains very acute especially of those who can teach Arab¬ 
ic language effectively. This is a problem that can be solved if more bursaries 
are made available to trained teachers to pursue an intensive Arabic language 
course and basic Hadeeth and Tafseer of Al- Quran. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

At the moment there is no possible answer in sight for the solution of the ra¬ 
cial and political “problems” of South Africa. In effect, the issues at stake are 
not really problems but are made out to be such simply because the indeology 
of those who hold power is based on wrong beliefs and philosophies. Only a sys¬ 
tem and philosophy as humanitarian as that of Islam can answer all the most 
basic questions and the most profound human problems is the only alternative. 
There is a growing interest in what Islam has to offer. 

We believe that in order to convey to the non- Muslim population both white 
and black the message of Islam and more specifically to the more advanced and 
sophisticated white society who wield power, it is essential that it be presented 
to white academic circles first. 

Secondly that research should be done on a scientific basis to serve as the 
answer to many contemporary problems. 

In South Africa there is an enormous scope and a very bright future and the 
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duty of spreading the eternal message of Islam rests heavily on the shoulders of 
the Muslims whose responsibility is to see that the message is conveyed. 

ISLAMIC INSTITUTIONS AND LEARNED SOCIETIES 

Cape 

1. The Muslim Judicial Council. 

2. The Muslim Assembly. 

3. The Majlis- Al- Ashura Al- Islam. 

4. The Islamic Council of South Africa. 

5. Dar-ul-Ilm. ' 

6. The Islamic Missionary Society. 

7. Muslim Students Association of South Africa. 

Transvaal 

1. The Central Islamic Trust. 

2. The Nurul- Islam Islamic Centre. 

3. The Aligarch Association of South Africa. 

Natal 

1. The Orient Islamic Educational Institute. 

2. The Arabic Study Circle. 

3. The Islamic Propagation Centre. 

4. The Muslim Youth Movement of South Africa. 

ISLAMIC PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 

1. Muslim News (Fortnightly) 

This newspaper has been establishedin 1960 and enjoys a very wide reader- 
ship, both in the country and overseas. 

2. Al- Qalam (Monthly) 

This is a newspaper published by the M.Y.M. 

3. The Muslim Digest- Monthly magazine. 

4. Inqilaab (Annual magazine published by the Muslim Youth). 

5. Al- Majlis (Monthly newspaper). 



Nunerous Primary Madrassah text books have been published with the most 
prominent listed below. 

1. The Creed of Islam by ABU BAK.R FAKIER 

2. Read and Understand by ABU BAKR FAKIER 

Many other texts on Salaat, History and Muslim ethics by adampeerbhai 
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Introduction 


During the last half of the 19th century, people of the Middle East began emi¬ 
grating to America. The exact numberof the emigrants is not known. Esti¬ 
mates vary widely. It is clear that more Lebanese than any other group migrat¬ 
ed, and of these, far more Christians than Muslims tended to move. They were 
all attracted to this country for the same basic reasons as their European prede¬ 
cessors; economic opportunity and escape from political and social oppression. 

There were numerous subgroups within this broad category of the Middle 
Eastern immigrants- ninety percent of them held religious minority status in the 
homeland of the Middle East. Examples were the Christian Maronites, the 
Christian Melkite and the Druzes of Lebanon and Syria. A few of them were re¬ 
fugees, such as the Palestinian refugees. In recent times, some are members of 
the educated “brain drain” phenomenon. 

The majority of the Arabic- speaking immigrants came from small towns and 
villages in the rural areas of agricultural societies. However, in this country, 
they did not work in agriculture. They initially became peddlers and small mer¬ 
chants. Later, they and their descendants became larger merchants, white col¬ 
lar workers and professionals (Aswad, 1974: 1- 17). 

While the lines separating earlier Middle Eastern immigrants from Ameri¬ 
can culture have become somewhat blurred with the passing generations, the 
more recent Arabic- speaking people have not had time to be accepted and ab¬ 
sorbed into the more general American pattern. Much like the French Canadi¬ 
an and Black American, the Arabic- speaking residents usually remain as an 
identifiable minority group. 

While they hope and try hard to fit into the general cosmopolitan atmosphere 
of the multi- ethnic population of large cities, their employment and financial 
conditions result in their accepting inexpensive housing in the older areas. 
Their limited knowledge of the English language is a further handicap which 
often standing in the way of their promotion and keeps them apart from other 
people. This results in the formation of distinct Arabic- speaking areas in cer- 




tain large cities such as Chicago, New York, and Detroit. These areas act as 
ports of entry for other new immigrants of similar cultural background, who 
often come and settle with friends and relatives. 

Study Area 

The focus of this research will be on a specific Arabic- speaking community; 
The Arab Muslim community. Although the religious affiliation of the vast ma¬ 
jority of people in the Arab countries is Islam, Muslims are one of the smallest 
religious categories in America. They are a minority even among Arab- speak¬ 
ing community in this country. Of approximately one and one- half million 
Arabic people in this country, only ten percent are Muslims (Elkholy 1966:17). 
Perhaps the largest single concentration of Arab Muslims is in Dearborn, a sub¬ 
urb of Detroit, Michigan (Aswad 1974: 53). 

Dearborn, Michigan experienced the influx of large numbers of Arab 
Muslims in recent decades. There are approximately 7,000 Muslims within the 
Detroit area. The majority of them live in the east side of Dearborn and south¬ 
west side of Detroit. This area extends from the Rouge Plant complex in the 
west to Clark Street in the east and from Tireman Street in the north to West 
Fort Street in the south (Figure 1.1) 

Within this area which delimits the broad boundary of the Arab Muslim com¬ 
munity there is a focal point referred to locally as the “South End” where the 
majority of the community live. The South End is located between the city lim¬ 
its of Detroit on the east and the River Rouge plant of ford Motor company on 
the west. The northern boundary of the area is John Kronk Avenue and West 
Fort bounds it on the south. The community is surrounded by the Ford Motor 
Company Levy Asphalt Company, General Patton Memorial Park and Wood- 
mere Cemetery. The neighborhood is often not associated with the City of 
Dearborn. Many persons think that the area is a part of the City of Detroit (Fig¬ 
ure 1.1). 

The concentration of the Arab Muslims within this area is due to a number of 
factors, one of which is the prevailing occupational pattern of the Arabs. A 
great majority of them are employed as laborers within the automobile indus¬ 
try. 

The South of Dearborn exhibits a specific Arab character due to the concen- 
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tration of the Arab people in a specific area. Many traditional customs are 
maintained. Along Dix Avenue, the main street, the Arabic atmosphere is 
marked. Numerous coffee houses are interspersed with Syrian restaurants and 
grocery stores which import much of their food from the old country. Adver¬ 
tisements are written in Arabic. Arabic is the main language spoken on the 
streets. The Arab Muslim community occupies not only a physical but also a 
cultural niche in the urban pattern. 

Dearborn, therefore, offers a unique opportunity to study the development 
of the Arab Muslim community in the United States. It is an ideal case study for 
the examination of community formation and the internal organization of the 
community itself. 

Statement of the Problem 

Since the turn of the twentieth century, social scientists have become increas¬ 
ingly concerned with American ethnic groups and have produced a vast litera¬ 
ture focusing on the dynamics of minority group behavior. The utilization of 
the Arabic- speaking communities as study groups is timely because they have 
received little attention in the social science literature. 

This study specifically concerns the acculturation of the Arab Muslim immi¬ 
grant group. More specifically, the purpose of the study is to: 

Provide further understanding of the forces, both external and internal 
that influence their acculturation to the new life in the united states. 


Methods of Research 

Several methods were used in obtaining the data on which this study is based: 
Field observation,interviewing, city dirctories and published materials. The 
main source of information was the interviews. 

A controlled selection sampling procedure was chosen. The sample was 
drawn from each street according to the total number of the Arab Muslims liv¬ 
ing in that street. The households were indentified and listed through the use of 
the city Directory from which persons having Arabic surnames were chosen. A 
total number of 214 households were chosen for the interviews. 
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After all the questionnaires had been administered, the data were then 
coded and placed on cards. All the computations were done by the 6500 compu¬ 
ter using the avaliable statistical programs. The primary method of statistical 
analysis used was Gamma which is a measure of association. A multiple corre¬ 
lation and regression analysis was used to examine the importance of several in¬ 
dependent variables as predictors of the dependent variables. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature for this project deals with material related to the following 
categories: (1) Arab Muslim community in Dearborn; (2) Acculturation of ra¬ 
cial and ethnic groups. 

Studies in these areas have a common contribution to make to the present 
work. Beyond their methodological importance to the investigation at hand, 
their findings and conclusions directed the attention of the investigator to cer¬ 
tain aspects and insights, giving a wider base upon which comparison and con¬ 
trast of the people under this investigation could be made. Aside from their 
common pertinence, each area reviewed has its unique contribution to the dif¬ 
ferent phases of this study. 

Studies on the Arab Muslim cimmunity of Dearborn 

There are four sociological studies that dealt with the Dearborn Arab Mus¬ 
lim community. El- Kholy was concerned with comparing the degree of religi¬ 
osity of the three generations of the community with that of the Arab Muslim 
group in Toledo, Ohio. He emphasized the conflict between the immigrants 
and their descendents, the increasing weakness in the degree of religiosity, and 
the Arabic political attitudes of the immigrants (El- Kholy, 1966). 

Wasfi’s unpublished dissertation )1964) analyzed the social organization, 
particularly marriage patterns of the Lebanese in the community. He described 
the cultural background of this group and traced their marriage patterns in the 
Lebanese village, followed by marriage patterns in the Dearborn community. 
Comparing this with the American middle class marriage patterns, he emphas¬ 
ized the impact of American culture upon the community. Also he discussed 
the general aspects of culture contact, referring to two types of acculturation: 
forced situation and voluntary ones. Some factors of accelerating acculturation 
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and other factors of delaying acculturation were discussed (Wasfi, 1964: 302- 
339). 

. Aswad’s study (1974) analyzed the problem of urban renewal in the area. She 
reviewed the colseness of primary social and economic ties in the community 
and their positive sentiments toward it. She discussed in detail the history of the 
community struggle with the city to prevent its destruction and showed that this 
struggle by a weaker force against a city the nature of Dearborn treated div¬ 
ision within the community as well as provided a new organization and in many 
ways their struggle is found to be analogous to those of colonized communities : 
(Aswad, 1974: 53- 85). 

: Wigle’s study (1974) .'analyzed ;kinship, religion, community and nationality 
amony the Arab Muslims in Dearborn. She argues for the importance of the ex¬ 
tended family. She also notes the position of the Zaim, or influential politician 
and its.adaptation to local politics. Islam she finds is strongly associated with, 
the other variables and is associated with the political events in the Middle 
East . The i dentification of persons in this area as Arabs is stronger than in most 
of the other Arab communities (Wigle, 1974: 155- 176). 

Studies of Acculturation 

: .Since the turn of the twentieth century, social scientists have become increas¬ 
ingly concerned with American ethnic arid racial groups . They have produced a 
vast literature focusing on the diynamics of minority group behavior. The first 
eonceptual development came when anthropologists cprimafily.coneemed with • 
the American Indian, introdueedrthe concept of acculturation to describe cul- 
tural changes precipitated through prolonged inter- group contact. T - 

Sociologists, concernedlargely with modern ethnic and racial groups of Eu¬ 
ropean. Asian, and African origin have perfected a related concept: that the as¬ 
similation. 

- Centered on acculturation and assimilation) anthropological and sociologi¬ 
cal studies of American ethnic minorities include both in- depth case studies 
and topically oriented comparative analysis. Examples of the former include 
treatment of Arab- Syrian, Chinese, Greek , Hindustani, Italian, Dutch, Ger¬ 
man, Black and Norwegian racial and ethnic groups (Tannous, 1943: 264- 261;., 
Bong; 1965: 265- 273; Treudley. 1940: 44- 54; Dababhay, 1954- 138- 4.1; Cans, 
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1965; Campisi, 1968: 93- 103; Candill, 1952: 3- 102; Schnore, 1965: 126- 133; 
Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965; Taeuber, 1964: 42- 50; Wittke, 1967 and Jonasse 
1949: 32- 41). Largely descriptive, these investigations are aimed primarily at 
the results of acculturation and the dynamics of the acculturation process. 

The topical analysis, which frequently involves cross group investigation in¬ 
cludes analyses of economic, political and social behavioral patterns shared by 
minority groups in general (Powell, 1966: 100- 16; Schnore and Pinkerton, 
1966: 49- 99; and Goldsmith and Lee, 1966: 207- 15. 

This growing interest in acculturation has been concomitant with numerous 
recent studies of ethnic group segregation, the antitheses of acculturation 
(Duncan and Lieberson, 1959: 364- 74; Lieberson, 1963). Out of the myrial of 
case studies and comparative analysis came a growing realization that absolute 
assimilation was rarely, if ever, achieved; rather, most ethnic minorities con¬ 
tinued to sustain selected cultural differences at the expense of complete cultu¬ 
ral homogeneity. 

Of particular interest to geographers, however, came recognition of both 
place and physical distance as factors influencing human interaction. Some¬ 
times disruptive, these influences may curtail the acculturation process and fos¬ 
ter ethnic group segregation (Lieberson, 1961: 52- 57). Yet accuturation’s spa¬ 
tial dimension has been only tentatively investigated in several urban ecological 
studies and in several analyses of ethnic residential patterns (Jakle and Whee- 
lor, 1969: 441- 60). Geographers, long interested in ethnic and racial minorities 
in the United states and Canada have Proceeded Largely incognizant of the ac¬ 
culturation and assimilation concepts. Some excptional works are Bjorklund 
(1964: 227- 41) Heinig (1965: 191- 220); Velikonja (1965: 505- 22) and Doep- 
pers (1967: 505- 22). 

The geographical Literature Largely treats ethnic and racial ghetto emer¬ 
gence ethnic group population distribution and distributional changes through 
time. Recent efforts have focussed on Chinese, Dutch, Finnish, French Cana¬ 
dian, German, Italian, Black and Puerto Rican minority groups (Ward, 1968: 
343- 59; Sas, 1958:185-94; Sas, 1956:181-88; Davis, 1935:382-94; Cleef, 1952: 
253- 66; Gerland, 1961:141- 47; Jenson 1951:1-41; Nelson, 1955: 82- 97; Hart, 
1960: 242- 66; Morrill, 1965: 339-61; Rose 1964:221-38; 1969:3- 6,1971:1-17; 
Darden 1973,1976a, 1976b; Novak, 1956: 182- 86 and Clark, 1960: 312- 44). 
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The historians have crystalized several basic approaches to American minor¬ 
ity- group study (Gordon, 1964; Handlin, 1957). The first is that of Anglo- con¬ 
formity, long used to formulate public immigration policy. It assumes even to¬ 
tal assimilation of all ethnic mimorities by a white- Anglo Saxon Protestant ma¬ 
jority. The second is the American,melting pot which explains the continent’s 
distinctively ‘‘American Culture” (which, indeed, varies regionally in response 
to varying foreign cultural inputs) as a hybrid culture, different from and per¬ 
haps greater than the sum of its individual parts. Much of the early literature. 
proceededfrom this viewpoint. Finally , the concept of cultural pluralism recOg- 
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OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 
♦ 

Definitional divergence surrounds many of the concepts employed in dealing 
with dominant- minority relations, and disagreement exists on the theoretical 
relationships of these concepts for one another. Among social scientists, “as¬ 
similation” “acculturation” “pluralism” and related terms have numerous defi¬ 
nitions, implications, meanings and connotations. 

The context of any study of minorities can be described only in the conven¬ 
tional terminology so it becomes imperative to avoid the pitfalls of conceptual 
inconsistency. To this end, an attempt is made to distinguish and operationalize 
the following concepts: 

Assimilation 

Assimilation is a process in which persons of diverse ethnic and racial back¬ 
grounds come to interact, free of ethnicity and race constraints, in life of the 
larger community. Complete assimilation would mean that no separate social 
structure based on race or ethnicity remained. As a concept in American sociol¬ 
ogy, assimilation has had various meanings. For some scholars it is synonymous 
with acculturation. According to park and Burgess “Assimilation is a process of 
interpenetration and fusion in which persons or groups acquire the memories, 
sentiments and attitudes of other persons or groups and by sharing these expe¬ 
riences and history are incorporated with them in a common cultural life “Bass, 
1970: 10). 

Complete segregation and total assimilation are opposite ends of a continu¬ 
um along which may be located varying degrees of limited desegregation, sub¬ 
stantial pluralism, hypothetical integration which values structural and cultural 
differences while insisting on equal life opportunities, partial assimilation, indi¬ 
vidual assimilation, and group assimilation (Sills, 1968: 438). 

“The term assimilation literally means the process of becoming “alike” 
...; as used in sociology it denotes (a) the process whereby a group, 
generally a minority or immigrant group, is through contact absorbed 
into the culture of another group; (b) the result of such absorption. 
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Thus (it) denotes the process in which one set of ciiltural traits is relin¬ 
quished and a new one acquired.,., the change is gradual and may take 
place in any degree. Full assimilation means the incorporation of new 
members into-a society so that they are not distinguishable from 
former members.... (Dictionary of Social Sciences, 1964: 38).’' . 

Gordon sees the assimilation process and the subprocesses as a matter of de¬ 
gree, but complete assimilation would cover variables. This conceptual scheme 
provides the most satisfactory criteria yet proposed for measuring assimilation 
and determining to what extent it is taking place (Sills, 1968: 439). ; 


Table 1.1 


The Assimilation Variables 


~ 7 Subprocess or condition 

Stage of Assimilation 

I.. Change of cultural patterns to those 
of host society. . - ( 

Cultural oi behavioral assimilation 
(acculturation). 

2 . .Large- scale entrance into host soci¬ 
ety cliques, clubs and institutions on , 
primary group level. 

Structural Assimilation 

3 Large- scale intermarriage 

Marital assimilation (Amalgama 
tion) ■ 

4 . Development of sense of peopleho- 
od based exclusively on host society. 

Identificational assimilation 

5. Absence of prejudice ) 1 

Attitude feceptiorial assimilation 

6, Absence of discrimination : v; 

Behavior receptional assimilation 

7. Absence of value and power conflict- 

Civil assimilation 


Source: (Gordon, 1964: 61, 70- 71 and Tabls 5 arid Bass, 1970: 13) 




With regard to the term assimilation, there is a compelling need for a vigor¬ 
ous and systematic analysis of the concept which breaks it down into all the pos¬ 
sible relevant factors or variables which could conceivably be included under its 
rubric. Some of the particular assimilation subprocesses or variables with their 
general names and special names, if any, are given in the following table (1.1). 

ACCULTURATION 

In the literature, acculturation refers to a group’s taking on elements from 
the culture of another group. It has also been as a synonym for socialization, the 
acquistion of ways of behaving and valuing by individuals. 

“The term acculturation is widely accepted among American anthro- 
plogists as referring to those changes set in motion by the coming to¬ 
gether of societies with different cultural traditions. The term remains 
somewhat ambiguous but persistent usage gives it the meaning of cul¬ 
tural assimilation, or replacement of one set of cultural traits by anoth¬ 
er, as in reference to individuals in contact situations as more or less 
’acculturated.’" 

“As defined by Robert Redfield, Ralph Linton and Melville Hers- 
koits, as members of the Social Science Research Council, in 1935: 
’Acculturation comprehends those phenomena which result when 
groups of individuals having different Cultures come into continuous 
first- hand contact, which subsequent changes in the original cultural 
patterns of either or both groups’(Sills, 1968: 21)”. 

“Sociologists and cultural anthropologists have described the process 
and results of ethnic ’meetings’ under such terms as assimilation and 
acculturation. Sometimes these terms have been used to mean the 
same thing; in other usages their meanings, rather than being identical, 
have overlapped. Sociologists are more likely to use assimilations; an¬ 
thropologists have favored acculturation and have given it a narrower 
but generally consistent meaning (Gordon, 1964: 61.” 

In this study acculturation is defined as one of the sustaining processes 
whereby Arab Muslim minority groups are incorporated into the dominant 
American culture. The term refers to the changes in the Arab Muslim individu¬ 
als whose primary learning has been in the Arab Muslim culture and who take 
over traits from American culture. Acculturation is used here as the first stage 
of assimilation which is referred to by Gordon as the cultural or behavioral as- 
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simulation. It is the first type of assimilation to occur when a minority gfoup ar¬ 
rives on the scene; and this condition of acculturation may continue indefinitely 
without any other type of assimilation occurring. 

This process of assimilation- cultural or behavioral is one of several subpro¬ 
cesses of assimilation... cultural, structural, marital, identificational, attitude 
receptional, behavioral receptional and civic. Imortant here is Gordon’s dis¬ 
tinction between cultural assimilation and structural assimilation. By cultural 
assimilation Gordon means the acculturation of ethnic minorities to the culture 
of middle class while protestants. .. the “core society”. Gordon maintains that 
structural assimilation has not taken place in the U.S.; that is, minority groups 
in America have not entered on a large scale into cliques, clubs and institutions 
of the dominant white protestant society on a primay group level (Girdon, 
1964:70-71). 

Accculturation Scale 

The above discussion revealed that acculturation is the first type of assimila¬ 
tion which occurs when a minority group arrives on the scene. This type, which i 
is called by Gordon the cultural or behavioral assimilation, includes changes of 
cultural patterns to those of the host society. 

It is a new behavior in which material culture, every day language and secular 
roles acquired (Marden and Meyer, 1968: 35, 437). For purposes of this study, 
this aspect of the process was chosen as a means of measuring the degree of the 
Arab Muslim’s assimilation into the American culture. Seven questions in the 
interview schedule were designed to measure the behavior of the Arab Muslim 
immigrants and how it conforms with or diverges from the American social be¬ 
havior. The items dealt with habits, social relationship and symbolic behavior. 
More specifically they dealt with language, food habits, social visits, social 
functions at coffee houses, dating, drinking and dancing. The question and the 
respondents’ answers are shown in Tasble 1.2. 

The ways of life of the community members reveal that these members ma¬ 
nifest four types of cultural patterns: ' A ‘ 

1 . Arab Muslim standard patterns. These are regarded as survivals or un- 
acculturated elements. 

2. Arab Muslim modified and American modified patterns. These are con- 

■ 'sidered as acculturated patterns. - ' ' - 
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3. American standard patterns. These are referred to as assimilated ele¬ 
ments. 

In order to define the mechanism of acculturation, the cultural patterns of 
the community were analyzed on the basis of the above three types. 

Table 1.2 

The Components of the Acculturation Scale 


Item 


Often 

Seldom 

Never 

Total 

Arabic language spok¬ 
en at home 


10 

25 


n 

Eating Arabic food 
Social Visits to neigh- 


27 

6 

. ... ' " • ' . : 

1 

m 

bors 

50 

i;: ; :,'22 

22 

, 6 

100 

Going to coffeehouses 

40 

24 

21 . 

15 

100 

Dating 

29 

23 

; 19 V 

29 , 

100 

Drinking 

8 

24 

30 

38 

100 

Dancing 

19 

23 

27 

31 

100 


Table 1.2 shows that the first four items: Arabic food, Arabic language, re¬ 
peated social visits and coffeehouses social functions are regarded as old cul¬ 
ture “standard” forms. The last three items: dating, drinking and dancing are 
regarded as American “standard” elements because they are not found in the 
original culture the way they are in the adopted culture. Drinking and dating 
are prohibited by the Islamic religion and if they are practiced in the old cul¬ 
ture, they are not social norms and the majority of the people consider drinkers 
and daters as deviaters from the norms of the majority. American dancing is 
quite different from that of the original culture and could be considered in its 
way among the American people as a quite new phenomenon for the Arab 
Muslim immigrants. 

By measuring the divergence from the orginal culture on the first four items 
and the conformity with the American culture on the last three items, we can 
see where those people stand on the acculturation dscale. The scale assumes its 












beginning with the original culture as lowest point then it moves up to. the 
adopted culture as the highest point, leaving the space in between for the modi¬ 
fied culture. The responses to the first four items were scaled as zero for “al¬ 
ways” response, one for “often” response, two for “seldom” and three for 
“never” response. The last three items are in the opposite direction. They were 
scaled as three for “always” response, two for “often” response, one for “sel¬ 
dom” and zero for “never”. " ' -■ 

The assumption is that the more the person diverges from his 'original cul¬ 
ture, and the more he conforms with the adopted culture, the mote-he is consi¬ 
dered to be highly acculturated. 

The first four items showed a low level on the acculturation scale (Table 1.2)'. 
Sixty- four, 66, 50, 40 percent of the respondents use Arabic language, eat 
Arabic food, perform social visits to neighbors and go to coffee houses respec¬ 
tively. These high figures show, the dominance of the old culture forms in the 
community. The following reasons might have effected these high figures. 

1. Forty- two percent of the community are recent immigrants who came 
during the last seven years. 

2. Ghetto life of the community, where there are high percentages of rela- ; 
tives and friends. 

3. The existence of native.foodmhd native ways of cooking. 

The last three items: drinking, dating and dancing show a relatively balanced 
distribution between the two ends of the scale. The low percentages of alcohol 
drinkers might reflect some bias in the responses. 

The first question now is whether these seven items have anything in com¬ 
mon, that is, whether they seem to measure a single variable; this variable we 
infer from the content to be the intensity of cultural assimilation into American 
society: The scores of the above seven items were added and dichotomized by 
the mean to differentiate between high and low acculturation among the re¬ 
spondents. Forty- eight percent of the respondents have low scores on the ac¬ 
culturation scale and 52 percent showed high scores on that scale 1 - 15 . 


(1) During the field work some of the interviews were held in coffe- houses where there were sonte' 
people other than the interviewer and the interviewee. It was thought-this might lead to false 
answers to some of the items in the questionnaire, especially those items that deal with dating, 
drinking and dancing. It was felt that although some of the respondents do drink alcohol, they 




Hypotheses 

On the basis of the foregoing conceptualization, the following hypotheses 
are derived. 

There are spatial, generational and national subgroup differences 
among the Arab Muslim population in terms of their level of accul¬ 
turation. 

Single immigrants and immigrants who did not bring their families 
are less acculturated than those who live with their families. 
Immigrants with urban background have higher level on the accul¬ 
turation scale than immigrants with rural background. 

Ethnic social bonds are inversely related to acculturation level. 
Perceived discrimination from the host society is inversely related 
to acculturation level . 

Level of acculturation is directly related to time of arrival in Ameri¬ 
ca.. ' -• '■■o- folAi v. 

Level of acculturation is directly related to residential patterning: 
dispersed population are higher in their level of acculturation than 
concentrated population. 

Level of acculturation is directly related to interurban mobility.. 

Socio- economic Characteristics and Acculturation 

The acculturation scale was correlated with some of the socio- economic vari¬ 
ables. The results are shown in Table 1.3. Among the national subgroups, the 
Lebanese are higher than the Palestinians and the Yemenis. This might be a re¬ 
sult of the early immigration of the Lebanese and the relatively recent immigra¬ 
tion of the Yemenis, who showed the lowest on the acculturation scale. First 

are not ready to confess that they practice this habit. 

to avoid this bias which might affect the scale of acculturation we selected five items which show- 
some other behavioral aspects of the community. These items are (1) eating with hand instead of 
spoon; (2) sitting on carpet rather than chairs; (3) inviting neighbors and relatives when a guest 
comes; (4) style of marriage ceremony whether American or Arabic; (5) do children eat with gu¬ 
ests) 

observation was concentrated on these items. Recording of these observations were made after 
the interview. Thirty- eight cases were recorded. An acculturation scale was devised from these 
items. The results showed that 50 percent have a high level on the acculturation scale, the other 
50 percent have a low level on that scale. A test of signifivance between this sample and the above 
sample showed no significant difference between the two. This was done as a check for the valid¬ 
ity of the scale. v 


Tf : 1 

H: 2 

H : 3 

H : 4 

H : 5 

H : 6 

H : 7 

H : 8 
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generation immigrants are lower than second generation members who were 
born and educated in this country. 

Single immigrants, as shown in Table 1.3 are less acculturated than married 
people. This might reflect their recent immigration to the United States. Di¬ 
vorced members are the highest on the acculturation scale. It is,found that all 
divorced heads are from the second generation members. Married heads of 
household who have wives and families here show higher level of acculturation 
than those whose wives are in the homeland. Part of the answer to this is that 
most of the immigrants who live without their families are not planning to stay 
•forever in this country, so they do not care-about adapting their life style to the 
American culture. ’ : / . - -• - V., 

Spouse stock showed a significant relationship. Heads of household whose 
spouses are Arab descent are less acculturated than those whose spouses are 
either American or Arab-American born in this country. _ 

Rural- urban background showed a weak association with the acculturation 
-scale. The direction is opposite to what we hypothesized. This might be due to - 
the fact that there are no sharp differences between rural and urban population 
of the country of origin. 

When correlating the date of migration of the respondents with the accltura- 
tion scale the results showed the longer the duration of residence in the United. : 
States the higher the level of acculturation. The relationship is quite strong and ; 
in the same direction as we hypothesized. 

Income showed a direct relationship with the level of acculturation. The data 
1.3 confirm the hypothesis that the higher the income, the higher the level of ac¬ 
culturation. V 

Contrary to that of income, education show'ed a very weak association and 
no direction with the level of acculturation. The lowest and the highest levies of 
education are quite the same on the acculturation scale. Six- graders are higher 
in the level of acculturation than 7-12- graders, and those who have college are 
higher than those who have Master’s on the scale also . The higher level of accul-. 
luration among the lower level of education might be explained by their early 
immigration to this country which gave them the chance to live longer in the 
American society. On the contrary, most of those who have degrees beyond 
Bachelor are recent immigrants, thus they show lower level than those who are 
college graduates. . - - 




Table 1.3 


Acculturation by Socio- economic Variables 


Variable 

& 

Low 

Acculturation 

& 

High 

Total 

Acculturation scale 

National Groups 

48 

52 

100 (219) 

1. Lebanese 

42 

58 

100 ( 74) 

2. Palestinians 

46 

54 

100 ( 54) 

3. Yemenis 

65 

35 

100 ( 52) 

Generation 


Gamma = .100 


1. First generation 

51 

49 

100 (183) 

2. Second generation 

Marital Status 

40 

60 

Gamma = .27 

100 (31) 

1. Single 

68 

32 

TOO ( 41) 

2. Divorced 

36 

64 

100 ( 14) 

.. 3. Married '/'V-V' 

44 

56 

TOO (150) 
100 ( 43) 

a. Spouse here ; ' 7 : : CV 

36 

64 

b. Spouse in homeland 

Spouse Stock 

56 

44 

Gamma = 41, 

100 ( 43) 
.53 

1. Arab 

46 


100 (134) 

2. Arab-American + American 

39 

61 

Gamma = 28 

100 (33) 

Urban- Rural Background 




1. Came from Village 

48 1 


TOO (141) 

2. Came from city 

Time of Arrival in America 

52 1 

48 

Gamma =-. 08 

100 ( 42) 

1. Before World War II 

38 

62 

100 ( 90) 

2. 1948-1959 

40 

60 

100 ( 47) 

3. 1960-1969 

43 

57 

TOO ( 30) 

4. 1970 »1977 

58 

42 

Gamma = . 27 

100(16) 
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Table 1.3 (eont.) 


Acculturation by Socio- economic Variables 


Variable 

& 

Low 

Acculturation 
’ & 

High 

Total 

Income (1,000) , ' - 




Less than 10 ‘ ‘ 

56 

44 7V 

100 ( 41) 

10 to 14.8 ' 

50 

50 

100 ( 64) 

15 to 19.9 

46 

54 

100 (50) 

20 and over 

42 

58 

Gamma = 14 

100 ( 59) 

Education (Years) 


• _ 

- • - : ' ' ' - 

.0 - 6 

46 


100 ( 70) 

7 - 12 ‘ 

52 

48 : - 

■TOO ( 88) 

College / 

38 


. 100 ( 37) 

College + : 

47 

( 

; ; ::53T, 

iarnma = 07 

100 ( 19) 

Occupation 



7 • ' 7 ;: ; 

High , 

40 

HaWBwMr i.wv-X 

100 ( 53) 

‘ Low 

Relatives as close neighbors 

53 

• " *'"■ ' 

- . 47 

Gamma =— 26 

: 100 ( 97) 

(The majority of neighbors are rel- 




atives 

53 

47:.:'. 

100 (170); 

Few of neighbors are relatives 

40 

L__ 

60 

riamma = 09 

- - ' ~ 

100 ( 44) 

1 . 


Occupation figures confirm the hypothesized relationship which states that 
the higher the level of occupation, the higher the level of acculturation. 


“Relatives who live as close neighbors” was taken as an indicator of ethnic 
bonds. If the majority of neighbors are either relatives or from the same area, 
their reaction to the acculturation process will be less than those who live in an 
ethnically mixed area. Therefore, the higher the number of relatives in the 
neighborhood, the lower the level of acculturation of the people of that neigh- 










borhood. Data in Table 1.3 support this argument. Forty- seven percent of 
those who live among their relatives showed high level of acculturation while 60 
percent of those who responded that there are few relatives in their neighbor¬ 
hood have high level of acculturation, but relationship is very weak between 
the two variables (Gamma = .09). 


Discrimination and Acculturation 

Among the factors that restrain the process of acculturation are the prejudice 
toward and discrimination against ethnic and racial groups by the host society. 
Gordon mentioned the absence of the above two items together with the ab¬ 
sence of value and power conflict as the last constraints for complete assimila¬ 
tion (Gordon, 1964; 61-71). 

Early immigrants were faced with hostility and antagonism. They were ob¬ 
liged to change their names and religion to be permitted in as immigrants (Elk- 
holy, 1965: 58). 

“The pioneers of the community during the twenties and thirties had 
suffered religious discrimination from some Americans who misunder¬ 
stood the principles of Islam. This helped in the concentration of the 
community members and in developing the self-inferiority feeling. 
Their concentration and such inferior feelings hindered the possible in¬ 
crease of interpersonal contacts between the two culture groups (Was- 
fi, 1964: 318)”. 

Wasfi reported another aspect of discrimination against the members of the 
community. They were discriminated against in employment. 

“While Ford plants have accepted any laborer, in spite of his faith, co¬ 
lor, or origin, some other companies refused to employ the Arab Mus¬ 
lim pioneers. This discrimination was another factor that persuaded 
the emigrants to concentrate in a ghetto- like community in the shadow 
of the Ford Rouge Plant. This concentration, in turn, hampered the 
processof acculturation (Wasfi: ibid).” 

Wasfi iri his study in 1964, describes the interpersonal relationships be¬ 
tween the members of the Arab Muslim community and the host society as 
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friendly assuming, no discrimination against the members of the Arab Muslim 
community, ‘ ; 

“[The] hostility has completely vanished with the increased number of 
literate and educated descendents in the community. Moreover the de¬ 
cline of self-inferiority feelings has played a partial role in ending this 
hostility. None of the very few members who have brown complex¬ 
ions reported racial discrimination. It seems that the absence of any In¬ 
dian or Negroid physical features among the brown- complexioned 

........ members may explain the lack of such discrimination. = 

Thus we can say that the culture contact has been a friendly one. (Was- 
fi, 1964; 304).” 

In an effort to assess the situation as it is now, two questions were deve¬ 
loped in the interview schedule to examine the presence or absence of ethnic 
discrimination by the host society. Knowing that the members of the communi¬ 
ty live in an area dominated by Arab residents or in an ethnically mixed area, 
the question was designed as follows: 

“Do you feel that you would be discriminated against in other 
areas’?Why; would this be? Respondents answers are: Yes strongly, 45 
percent; yes medium, 12 percent; yes weakly, 10 percent, and no, 33 percent. 
In other words, 67 percent of the respondents feel that the host society practices 
discrimination against the community in one way or another. :... 

When correlating discrimination with acculturation (Table 1.4) the results 
prove that 64 percent of those who have high level of acculturation face a kind 
of discrimination in one way or another. 

To eliminate the effect of self- inferiority which usually accompanies the 
members of.first generation immigrants, who feel that they might not be equal 
to their counterparts from the host culture, the respondents were dichotomized 
into first and second generation. The results are shown in Table 1.4. 

Forty- five percent of the second generation immigrants, who were born in 
the host society , educated as their American peers and adopted the American 
social life feel that they face discrimination from the host society. This proves 
that discrimination is not because of a lack of the adopted norms of the society, 
but as a result of racial and ethnic prejudice. 



Table 1.4 

Discrimination by Generation and Acculturation 


Variable 

. • - ... 

■ • 

& 

Yes 

Acculturation 

Xu, & 

No 

Total 

Level of acculturation 




1. high .. 

64 

36 

100 (111) 

2. low .. 

70 

30 

Gamma = , 09 

100: (103) 

Generation 




1. 1st generation ...... . . . 

70- 

30 

100 (183) 

2. 2nd generation . . . . 

45.: 

55 

100 ( 31) 


L 

Gamma = . 12 

_ 

_ 


We were not able to quantify the reasons which are reported by the respond¬ 
ents to the question: “Why would this (discrimination) be?” but we will men¬ 
tion some of the reasons mentioned by five of the respondents. 


1. “Because of religion and heritage”. 

2. “Ethnic background, physical appearance, class background.” 

3. “I am an Arab. We are called Syrian niggers.” 

4. “Skin, religion and culture.” 

5. “General attitude, of non'- Arabs toward Arabs throughout United 
States. Americans .are either ignorant of what Arabs are, or are propagan¬ 
dized by distorted media representations of Arabs and their culture, gener¬ 
al intolerance and prejudice toward Islam.” 

The above paragraphs shed some light on some ethnic and religious hostility 
by the members of the host culture which restrain and delay the acculturation 
process. 

Residential Distribution and Acculturation 

Our aim is to examine to what degree the factors of spatial patterning are re- 








lated to the processes of acculturation. Previous literature (Jakle and Wheeler , 
1968: 441- 459) shows that residential patterning is directly related to the accul¬ 
turation mechanism. Where a high acculturation rate exists, the ethnin popula¬ 
tion tends toward greater dispersal in residential patterns; conversely, where 
the acculturation rate is low, increasing residential concentration is the rule, 
because large influxes of ethnic immigrants intensify the degree of ethnocen- 
tricity, reduce social interaction betweenlhe immigrants and host populations 
and retard the rates of acculturation. 

We discussed the evolving patterns of residential distribution and we came to 
the conclusion that within the three subareas: South End, East Dearborn and 
Southwest Detroit there are two distinctive patterns of residential distribution: 
the ghetto or the core area which experienced a growing spatial concentration 
and the periphery or the area which surrounds the core which showed a dis¬ 
persed residential pattern. The core area coincides with the South End While 
the periphery contains East Dearborn and Southwest Detroit. 

The hypothesis which We are trying to test is that the level of acculturation in 
the core area (South End) is lower than the level of acculturation in the sur¬ 
rounding areas (East Dearborn and Southwest Detroit). 

The acculturation scale was correlated with the three subareas. The results 
are shown in Table 1.5. Fifty- two percent of the respondents in the South End 
have a high level of acculturation, while ,61 and 47 percent of the other two 
areas have high levels of acculturation. The results show that the core area has a 
higher level of acculturation than the middle- class area of East Dearborn. 
Southwest Detroit is the highest on the scale of acculturation although it was re¬ 
cently inhabited by very recent Arab Muslim immigrants. The results are in the 
opposite direction to what we have hyothesized; the relationship is very weak 
between the two variables. " 

What seems to be puzzling is clarified when we controlled for the date of en¬ 
try to the United States. Recalling that most of the old immigrants live in the 
South End we might expect a higher level of acculturation among them. So we 
correlated the respondents who came in the last seven years- since 1970- by the 
three subareas which are inhabited by Arab Muslims. The reason for taking on¬ 
ly those who migrated in the last seven years is that before that time, the 
number of Arab Muslims who lived in Southwest Detroit and in East Dearborn 
was small. The results show that those who lived in the South End for the last 
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seven years are lower in their level of acculturation than those who lived in eth¬ 
er Detroit or East Dearborn. The relationship is strong and significant at the 
.01 level. The reason is that the South End is a ghetto area inhabited by a homo¬ 
geneous group with identical ethriinc background and distinct social customs. 
The traditional customs are preserved and maintained to a great extent by the 
members of the community. One cannot observe the Arabic atmosphere on 
Dix Street: here are many coffee houses whose patrons speak Arabic and drink 
the same tea and Turkish coffee that they drink in the old country and pjay the 
same games, at home the same Arabic food is served. The Syrian groceries im¬ 
port food from all Arab countries. The Syrian bakeries and pastry shops pro¬ 
vide familiar food, tod.'- ^ : : a 


Table 1.5 

Aculturation by Place of Residence and Mobility Plans 


Variable 

& 

low 

Acculturation 

& 

high 

Total 

a) Place of residence 




1. Southland 

48 

52 

: 100 (141) 

2. Detroit 

39 

61 

; 100 ( 28) 

3. East Dearborn 

b ) Place of residence for those 
who came between 1970 -1977. 

: 53 

47 

Gamma = . 04 

100 ( 45) 

1. SouthEnd 

60 

40 

100 ( 64) 

2. Detroit 

48 

' 52 

100 ( 11) 

3. East Dearborn 

Plan to move 

39 

61 

Gamma = . 26 

100 ( 15) 

Yes 

' 35 

65 

100 (69) 

No 

59 

" 41 

Gamma = .19 

1(M) (145) 
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The population outside the core in East Dearborn, Southwest Detroit and 
other parts of Detroit Metropolitan Area such as Dearborn Heights are ran¬ 
domly distributed throughout the city. The gathering of three or four families in 


one section does notindicate more than chance. The residential distribution ex¬ 
poses, the members of the community to the American culture much more than 
the residential pattern in the core area. This might justify the higher rate of ac : 


culturation among these people. 


Interurban Mobility and Acculturation 

In the previous.chapter we failed to explain mobility plans and mobility aspi¬ 
rations by the preference model. The results showed that dissatisfaction with 
the area of residence is not followed by moving out of it. We presumed that 
people are under certain constraints such as language barriers, availability of 
job and lack of contact with American culture , which lead to a kind to self- infe¬ 
riority and prohibit them from moving out of the community. 

In this chapter we tried to see if the level of acculturation has anything to do 
with plans to move out of the area, assuming that a high level of acculturation 
breaks the barriers between the community and the host society and encour¬ 
ages members of the community to leave their colony and live wherever they 
want to live depending upon their rank in the class system of the society. 

Hypothesizing that the level of acculturation is directly related to mobility, 
we correlated moving plans with level of acculturation. The results are shown in 
Table 1,5. Sixty- five percent of those who planned to move have a high level of 
acculturation, while only 41 percent of those who plan to stay have the same 
level of acculturation. The relationship is moderate but significant at. 05 level. 

The above analysis gave us a clue to re- evaluate and view inter- urban mobil¬ 
ity in terms of constraints which the people of the commumity are faced with. 
As soon as these constraints diminsh the people have the full choice for intra 
and inter- urban mobility. In an attempt to test the constraint model a mutiple 
correla-tion and regression analysis Was performed,, The variables wewe mo¬ 
bility plans as the dependent variable, acculturation, discrimination and 
number, children between 14 -18 years of age in the household as the independ¬ 
ent variables. 
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The assumption is that acculturation is a good indicator for perceiving equali¬ 
ty with the host society, lack of self- inferiority , the desirability and acceptance 
of the norms and behaviors of the host society, On the other hand, discrimina¬ 
tion is a measure of the degree of non- acceptance by the host society. Number 
of children is taken as an accelerating factor for moving out of the community. 
It brings about pressure for seeking other areas outside the colony. 

Coefficients of simple correlation showed that moving plans, the dependent 
variable, is well associated with the three independent variables. Simple corre¬ 
lation r= .45, .53, .48 for discrimination, acculturation and number of children 
14-15 in the family respectively. Discrimination showed an inverse relationship 
with moving plans, while the other two variables have direct relationship. 

The three independent variables yielded a coefficient of multiple correlation 
(R) of .67 and statistically account for almost 45 percent of the total variation in 
the dependent variable. Thirty- one percent of the total variation is attributed 
to acculturation, while discrimination and number of children added only 15 
percent with a level of significance .04, .01 and .02 respectively. 

Comparing these results with the preference model which explained only 
eight percent of moving plans, we conclude that spatial mobility behavior of mi¬ 
nority groups is best explained by the constraint model rather than the prefer¬ 
ence model which assumes freedom of movement. 


Factor Affecting Acculturation 

In the preceding discussion we have seen factors which accelerate accultura¬ 
tion and others which work in the reverse direction, that is, restraining the pro¬ 
cess of acculturation. Ten independent variables were correlated with the ac¬ 
culturation index in a stepwise multiple correlation to see how much accultura¬ 
tion can be predicted or explained by these variables. The variables are income, 
education, occupation, spouse stock, years lived in the United States, relatives 
as close neighbors, attachment to old landj, discrimination, degree of satisfac¬ 
tion with the community and plans of moving out of the community. 

The results showed that together all the variables yieded a coefficient of mul¬ 
ti) This variable is an index of two variables dealing with visits to the homeland and money sent to 
the homeland for business purposes. 




tiple (R) of .831and statistically account for 69 percent of the total variation in 
the acculturation variable. 

Only six variables were retained in the analysis. The other four variables, ed¬ 
ucation, spouse stock, occupation, and satisfaction with the area of residence 
were deleted by the computer showing no association and no prediction power 
to the level of acculturation. 

Out of the six variables retained in the analysis, date of immigration to the 
United States explained 45 percent of the total variation in the dependent vari¬ 
able. The other five variables, which are income, discrimination, plans of mov¬ 
ing out of the area, relatives as close neighbors and attachment to the old land 
explained only 24 percent of the total variation in the level of acculturation (4, 
4,7,7, and 2 percent respectively). 

The above analysis revealed that acculturation can be best explained by the 
duration of residence in the United States rather than any other variable. In 
fact, everything being equal, the longer the duration of residence in the United 
States, the more the individual ascends on the economic ladder and, the more 
his social norms and behavior come close to the norms of the host society." - 

Summary . 

The above analysis revealed that there are spatial, generational and national 
subgroup differences among the Arab- Muslim population in terms of their ac¬ 
culturation. The level of acculturation in the core area (South End) is found to 
be lower than the level of acculturation in the surrounding areas (East Dear¬ 
born and southwest Detroit) when controlling for the date of arrival in the Uni¬ 
ted Slate. _ - ' 

Among the natidnal subgroups, the Lebanese are higher on the scale of ac¬ 
culturation than the Palestinians and the Yemenis. First generation immigrants 
are lower than second generation members. Single immigrants are less accultu- 
rated than married people. Among the married people, those who.have wives 
and families here show, a higher level of acculturation than those whose wives 
are in the homeland. The analysis confirmed that the higher the number of rela¬ 
tives in the neighborhood, the lower the level of acculturation of the people of 
that neighborhood. Perceived discrimination from the host society is found to 
be inversely related to the level of acculturation. On the other hand, time of ar- 



rival in the United States and interurban mobility are found to be directly relat¬ 
ed to the level of acculturation. Dispersed population are higher in their level of 
acculturation than concentrated population. 

All the hypotheses are supported by the analysis except H: 3 which dealt with 
the rural- urban background of the immigrants. The analysis showed an oppo¬ 
site direction to what we have hypothesized, indicating that there are no sharp 
differences between rural and urban population in terms of their level of accul¬ 
turation. 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper embodies the first study of the Muslim settlement in Canada. It 
traces the introduction of Islam back to 1871 and provides estimates of Muslim 
population in Canada in recent years up to 1976. The pattern df their regional 
distribution in Canada is analyzed and three major shifts are identified, The 
role of such factors as the Canadian immigration policy, cultural diversity and 
bilingualism and economic and employment opportunities in determining the 
shifts in the geographical pattern of the settlement of Muslims is analyzed. Fi¬ 
nally, estimates of Muslim labour force and their occupations are presented for 
the years, 1971 and 1976. 



PREFACE 

’ In the ancient-empires, statistics on population was gathered in order to col¬ 
lect taxes and raise armies for the emperors. Today, statiatics is needed arid 
compiled to serve the society better arid to plan for its needs efficiently. This 
work is a first step in this direction. It is a journey into unknown and unexplored 
territories. There are no footsteps to lead and no beacons to guide. 5 V d' -> 

My interest in this project began in the spring 1 of 1977 when I was invited to 
address a joint session of the Council of Muslim Communities of Canada and 
the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews in Toronto On the subject of an is- 
lamic economic order. That speech touched upon, among other things, the eco¬ 
nomic status of the Muslims in Canada. The reception it received was much 
beyond expectations. It was printedby journals in North America, Europe and 
the Middle East-among them the Journal of the Rabitat al Alam al-Islami. The 
wide acceptance and circulation of this speech brought home to me the extreme 
paucity of and the dire need for basic factual information about the Canadian 
Muslims. 

In August 1977,1 received an invitation to speak at the Institute for Christian 
life in Canada, under the auspices of the Catholics for Social Change and the 
Toronto School of Theology Continuing Education, on Canadian Muslims. As 
the invited speakers included some of the very eminent personalities, it meant a 
massive amount of work for me. I frantically searched for material on the social 
and cultural aspects of Muslim life in Canada in libraries, friends’ personal col¬ 
lections and everywhere else I could think of but all in vain. This left no doubt in 
my mind that this painful gap had to be bridged and the Muslim organizations 
in Canada had to be jolted into this reality. 

The Council of Muslim Communities of Canada grasped the need and kindly 
undertook to finance this work. This study deals with the basic demographic 
facts about the Canadian Muslims. It is hoped that it will become first of a series 
of studies on the demographic, social, cultural and economic aspects. 

This paper is the first and not the last word on the subject. If it is treated as 
such it will have achieved a great deal. Any work of this nature is subject to sta- 
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tistical error; even the census does not ensure coplete accuracy. It can be said 
with confidence that the statistics presented here is well within the acceptable 
margins of error. 

In the course of this study, I was fortunate to have had the benefit of the ad¬ 
vice of some of the leading demographers and experts on the religious, cultural 
and ethnic aspects of the population. I was also given access to some very useful 
unpulished statistics. These people will recognize their contributions in the fol¬ 
lowing pages. I would, particularly, like to mention JohnKraltof Statistics Can¬ 
ada who bore withfne patiently and from whom I learned a great deal about this 
subject. Aly Hamdani rendered help at all stages of the preparation of this 
work. He was particularly sharp in catching errors, and if any still remains, that 
is because I did not show him those pages. Finally , my greatest debt - one that 
is eternal - is to Aly Hamdani who can rarely find time to read my writings but 
continues to inspire them. * 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

In Expo '67 in Montreal, Canada named its pavillion 'Katimavik', an Inuit 
word which means meeting place. Few other words can so aptly describe the 
settlement of this country and character of its population and culture nor, in¬ 
deed, can any other country have a better claim to that name for Canada stands 
out among countries which encourage and promote multiculturalism. Here cul¬ 
tures meet not to turn into a melting pot but to enrich each other and create a 
mosaic in which each ethnic group can recognize its contribution. 

The population of Canada has been shaped by immigration to a degree far of 
proportion in comparison with any other industrialized country in recent histo¬ 
ry, The number of new Canadians, as the post-Second World War immigrants 
are known, however large, does not fully convey the immensity and pervasive¬ 
ness of their influence which is manifest in almost every walk of life. In this 
country, immigrants do not merely add to the number of inhabitants, populate 
vacant territories, till new lands and run factories, but they have also brought 
with them their customs and traditions, names and nomenclature, arts and cul¬ 
tures, outlooks on life and of life and their beliefs and faiths. Their presence has 
very profoundly affected the Canadian social fabric, cultural heritage and even 
the spectrum of religious life. Some of these influences have been inevitable if 
for no other reason than the sheer force of the number of people who brought 
them and others irresistable by virtue of their aesthetic appeal and cultural 
value. 

While immigration affected the demographic, social and cultural aspects of 
life in Canada, it also had an extremely important impact on the religious com¬ 
position of the population. Natural increases, through births and deaths, and 
conversions from one faith to another do contribute to differences in the rela¬ 
tive rates of growth of various religious denominations but, in a country with a 
small base of population, immigration has a more pronounced effect. 

In the past two decades or so, the religious composition of the Canadian pop¬ 
ulation underwent some significant changes. For example, among the adher¬ 
ents of Anglican, United and the Roman Catholic Churches, the proportion of 
each of the first two in the total population declined and that of the Roman Ca- 
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tholics increased. This shift need not necessarily reflect changing appeal of one 
or the other denominations; to an everwhelirig degree, it is the arithmetic of 
immigration. During the same period, the number of persons, claiming alle¬ 
giance to the group labelled "others" by Statistics Canada (Government of Can¬ 
ada's statistics gathering agency) grew at a faster pace than that of the principal 
(in teririsoffollowing) denominations. Hidden in this category lie the Muslims, 
the followers of Islam, the last of the three great monotheistic religions. ; n 

The Muslim settlement in this country is as old as the Canadian Confedera¬ 
tion itself (the 1871 census recorded their presence) vet little is mentioned or 
known about their population and even much less about their contribution to 
the Canadian society. Indeed, such has been the state of knowledge that 
when the year 1971 dawned, if did riot occur to any Muslim association or or¬ 
ganization that it marked the first century of their settlement in Canada. There 
is, up to now, a sense of disbelief and amazement at the fact that our ancestors 
may well have been witnesses to the great event of the formation of the Canadi¬ 
an Confederation in 1:871. jycrrOm yo . y-. p- 

It is hoped that this work will serve as a first step fowarc bringing about an 
awareness, among Muslims, of their history, and bringing lome to the fellow 
Canadians, in general, that Muslims are an integral part of the Canadian socie¬ 
ty and constitute a social and cultural element of significance by virtue of their 
numbers as well as their rich and refined cultural heritage whose achievements 
MvC adorned the pages of history. 

Over the past 105 years, from 1871 to 1976, the Muslim community has 
grown from 13 persons to 69,300. In 1871, all of them lived in Ontario. Now 
they are spread through the length and breadth of the country, from New¬ 
foundland in the East to British Columbia in the West and Yukon and North¬ 
west Territories in the North. They come from diverse national backgrouds, 
covering more than four dozen countries in all the continents. ■ ■■ 

In this century, up to the Second World War, the Muslims were concentrated 
in the Western provinces, reflecting their agricultural backgrounds, opening up 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan in the beginning of the 20 th century, the wheat 

boom' and, above all, the Canadian immigration policy. After the Second 
World War, the immigration policy began to change and the sources of Muslim 
migration to Canada shifted. Increases in the number of Muslims coming from 
French-speaking countries and shift in the occupational characteristics brought 
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about concentration in Quebec. Cultural pluralism and bilingualism, .which of¬ 
fered the new immigrants the enviable choice, of regions on linguistic grounds, 
played a very significant role. A-y ■ACA AA-rAPc-; 

.; Inauguration of Islamic studies at the Me Gill University in Montreal in 1952 
may also have attracted many Muslim scholars and students to Quebec. Since 
the second half of the 1960's, the center has shifted to Ontario which now ac¬ 
counts for slightly less then 60 per cent of the.Muslim population in Canada. 
The main reason for this shift is likely.to have been an economic one, The sour¬ 
ces of immigration also shifted back, to the English-speaking-areas. The.erup¬ 
tion of 'quiet revolution' in Quebec into agitation and violence which, people 
thought, marked the end of Saint Exupert's dream of Quebec as "Terre des 
homines", did not result in any noticeable exodus of Muslims from that pro- 
vince.because.most of them who. settled there in the first place did so on grounds 
of cultural and linguistic affinity. . 

The Muslims are useful members of the society. They have made their im¬ 
print on the Canadian cultural heritage. The first mosque (or masjid, as Mus¬ 
lims prefer to call it) in Canada was built in 1938 within half a dozen years of the 
erection of the first North American masjid in Cedar Rapids, Iowa in the Uni¬ 
ted States. The Ottawa masjid, one of the most recently completed ones is 
among the,official landmarks of the Capital region, Islamic studies, along with 
Arabic, Persian and, Urdu, are included in the courses of study .at two of the 
oldest and largest universities in the country and there,are several thousand 
Canadians who can speak Arabic, one of the emerging international languages 
and one which is already being used by international organizations. 

Their contribution to the Canadian economy is significant. In 1976, they con¬ 
tributed 500 million dollars to the national economy. More important, they 
supplied their services when and where they were needed. They tilled the vast 
expanse of agricultural land in the West when Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
opening up in the beginning of this century. As the country embarked on indus¬ 
trialization, skilled and professional Muslims arrived to work in factories and 
offices and to do research to increase productivity When the baby boom of the 
post- Second World War period rolled into grade schools and then graduate 
schools, and demand for teachers soared, Muslims filled this need. They taught 
not only in the main centres of educational institutions like Montreal, Toronto 
and Vancouver but also in the schools of the far-flunged areas of the country, 
They located themselves, and flit about when need arose, wherever their servi- 
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ces were in demand and wherever they could be productive citizens, contribut¬ 
ing to the economic well-being and prosperity of their country. 

This is a demograpgic study but one must not lose sight of the fact that behind 
these numbers, there are human beings in soul and flesh. The Muslims, like fel¬ 
low Canadians, partake of the bounty of this country and bask in the glory of its 
people. But as equal partners in the emergence of this land and the growth of 
this nation, they have also shared in its trials and tribulations The following 
pages, though mainly statistical in nature, sufficiently bring out the fact that the 
Muslims are loyal, productive and concerned citizens who have not shirked 
work or shunnd responsibility whether it was cultivating the virgin lands of the 
prairies or daring the white-outs of the Territories or it was fighting for Canada 
to defend and uphold the principles of justice, liberty and human dignity . They 
were part of this nation at the dawn of national history and they have been tryst 
with its destiny. They know as well as any other citizen of this country that our 
bequest to posterity must be richer than heritage from our forefathers. 



II. ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 

The estimation of the Muslim population in Canada can be approached in 
three ways. The first and the most obvious possibity is offered by the census of 
Canada. The most recent census was undertaken in 1971 and it, like the pre¬ 
vious ones, contained a question on religious affiliation. However, in view of 
the importance of recency of data for the purpose of planning facilities for the 
community, the 1971 data have little relevance today and will be of much less 
use in the future. The relevance of the 1971 statistics is further impaired by the 
fact that the Muslim population underwent a very rapid increase in the first half 
of the 1970's, the years immediately following the census. It is, therefore, ob¬ 
vious that although the 1971 Muslim population, if obtainable from the census, 
would be the most accurate statistics available, it has to be supplemented and 
updated by estimates for the later years. As the years following the last census 
witnessed a very substantial growth in the Muslim community in this country, it 
is essential to develop an estimation procedure that can be employed, now and 
in future, to bring the census count up-to- date. Hence estimation, as distinct 
from census or survey, has a very important and indispensable role in any statis¬ 
tical study of the Muslim population. 

In this connection, it should be remarked that although the census of Canada 
collects information on the religious affiliaton of the population, the coding 
manuals, which determine what sort of statstics can be retrieved and tabulated 
from the census questionnaires, do not identify Islam. Therefore, it is not possi¬ 
ble to obtain any information about Muslims from the 1971 census. This situa¬ 
tion has been partly due to the fact that Statistics Canada (Government of Can¬ 
ada's statistics gathering agency) was not aware of the size and the growth of 
the Muslim community nor did the Muslim organizations approach govern¬ 
ment officials to impress upon them the need for this Statistics. Statistics Cana¬ 
da has, kindly, given us assurance that adequate provision will be made in the 
1981 census to identify Muslims separately. 

The second option is to undertake 'census' of Muslims. Some organizations 
have been thinking along these lines. In a loose sense, this approach has already 
been implemented and a number of associations launch vigorous campaigns at 
large gatherings, especially on the occasion of Eid, to compile directories and 
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lists of Muslims living in their respective jurisdictions. This option poses some 
formidable and insurmountable difficulties. Such an approach is feasible for 
small cities but impractical for large ones like Montreal, Toronto and Vancouv¬ 
er. 

The third alternative marks a departure from reliance on census to direct es¬ 
timation, making use of various, pieces of information, and relationships be¬ 
tween religious affiliation and socio-cultural-ethnic charateristics. A strong re¬ 
lationship has been observed between religious affiliation and ethnicity in Can¬ 
ada. In some cases, the strength of this relationship is so obvious that one does 
not need any solid statistics to substantiate it. For example, nearly three- 
fourths of the total Canadian population is of british and French origins and this 
is reflected in the preponderance of the adherents of the Roman Catholic, Uni¬ 
ted and Anglican Churches. This type of association is particularly strong with 
respect to the denominations which do not have a very large following in this 
country. A few examples will illustrate this point. According to the 1971 cen¬ 
sus , 86 per cent of all the Hutterites in Canada are of German origin; 82 per cent 
of the Ukranian Catholics are Ukranians; 84 per cent of the Confucians and 
Buddhists come from Asia and 93 per cent of the followers of the Christian Re¬ 
formed Church are of Dutch ethnic origin. It is,, therefore, not unreasonable tp 
infer that a large majority of the immigrants coming from Muslim countries 
would be the follower of Islam. This relationship.between religion and ethnicity 
is used by Statistics Canada to allocate those persons to various denominations 
who do not respond to the question on religious affiliation in the census. . 






III. METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The Muslim population, like that of any other religious group, is composed 
of three elements; migration, natural increase and conversions. Migration is 
the net result of immigration and emigration. How much contribution this com¬ 
ponent makes to the populattion depends upon the forces governing the influx 
and out- flux of Muslims. While Canada experiences very large in-migration, it 
also undergoes substantial out-migration. This pattern of movement also char¬ 
acterizes Muslims but there is no evidence to suggest that out-migration in their 
case is anywhere near the magnitude (emigration relative to immigration) ex¬ 
perienced by the Canadian population, as a whole. 

The natural' increase in population depends on. the number of births and 
deaths. The number of births is a function of fertility rates and age distribution 
of women. Death rates are determind by the age composition of the popula¬ 
tion. If age structure of the population is biased in favour of the younger peo¬ 
ple; the mbrtality rate will be lower. Consequently, a population, characterized 
by a high percentage of young age groups, implies higher fertility rates and 
more births, and lower death rates, making the potential of natural increase in 
the population high. 

Conversions generally take place as a result of missionary work and inter- re¬ 
ligious marriages. As Islam allows marriage with Christian and Jewish women 
and as men coming from Muslim countries outnumber women by a wide mar¬ 
gin, the potential of conversions through marriages cannot be left out of consid¬ 
eration, Furthermore, changing life-style and out look of the young people in 
the North American society and a better organization of the Muslim communi¬ 
ties and emergence of Islamic centres, offering interested non-Muslims facili¬ 
ties to acquaint themselvs with Islam, have enhanced the prospects of conver¬ 
sions. 

A. Sources of Immigration 

Since immigration is, by far, the dominant source of Muslim population in 
Canada, this component calls for special attention. As most of the Muslim im- 
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migrants, come from the Muslim countries, the. first test, is to identify these, 
countries. ,. , / .■ 

1. Muslim Countries 

: Muslim countries have been selected on the basis of a purly statistical criter- 
ioh. A country is deemed to be a Muslim country if.the majority of its popula¬ 
tion claims adherence to Islam. However, a country may have a Muslim inajori- 
ty and yet non-Muslims may preponderate. This situation will arise where a 
country has more than two religious groups and non-Muslim groups together 
surpass Muslims. In some rare cases, where other, relevant factors were also 
taken into consideration, some, of .these countries have been includedin the list, 
prepared for this study. Apart from these exceptions, the absolute majority- 
rule has been strictly, applied in the selection procedure, . 

The task of identifying Muslim countries is not an easy one. It is wrought with 
a number of stubborn problems. In some of these countries, a census has never 
been taken. Therefore, one has to rely upon estimates which, unfortunately, 
offenquite a wide choice. For example, the population of Afghanistan has been. 
estimated at anywhere between 13 and 20 million in I977. This problem is'not 
likely to be resolved, though it may be alleviated, by a census because a Very 
large proportion of the population, estimated at about 20 per cent, ^comprised 
of nomads who do uot have a permanent residence and keep moving lrom place 
to place, sometimes crossing into the borders ot neighbouring countries 

Secondly , census is generally undertaken every ten years. Since,it is normal¬ 
ly conducted in the first year of the decade, the most recent available statistics 
pertains to 1971; any data available'for years after 1971 represents, in most 
cases, estimates and not actual population. As various publications give esti¬ 
mates tor different years, it is not, at all. surprising to find sizeable differences 
in figures cited in publications. Discrepancies may also arise from difterences in 
assuptions. made by the authors of these publications, in preparing their esti¬ 
mates.. ...... . 

Thirdly, the religious composition of population;poses additional problems. 
The breakdown :of population -by religion cannot be estimated with as tnuch ac-' 
curacy during;the intercensal years as total populattion and even in the census 
the statistics on religious composition.is.subject to a higher degree, of error than 
is the total population. This problem is much more acute in African countries 
where, the widespread practice of animism and. tribal faiths has attracted the 
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Muslim and Christian missionaries who are hard at work to convert people to 
their respective faiths and are claiming success. 

However, in so far as this study is concerned, these difficulties need not deter 
us here. As will be noted in the course of discussion, these problems are not of 
such a magnitude, from the point of view of our task, as to impair the quality of 
our results and detract from their accuracy. Moreover, they are not peculiar to 
this study; they are encountered in all the work on the demographic character¬ 
istics of the population of these counties. 

The above considerations preclude a concensus on the exact number of Mus¬ 
lim countries. Some of the countries, which are estimated to have a preponder¬ 
ance of Muslims in their population according to some sources, are regaded as 
non-Muslim by others. Such disagreements are generally confined to African 
countries and are easy to understand as will be explained later in this chapter. 
At any rate, it is obvious that some rules have to be formulated to overcome or 
circumvent these difficulties. 

The procedure of identifying the Muslim countries, listed in Table I, was as 
follows. Ten publications of international circulation were consulted. From 
each sourse, a list of those countries was prepared where the Muslim had the 
absolute majority.There were six countries (Cameroon,Ethiopiadvory Coast, 
Tanzania, Togo and Upper Volta) in respect to which there was a disagreement 
over whether the Muslim population constituted absolute majority or not. In 
such eases, if at least two sources concurred that the country in question had an 
absolute Muslim majority in the population it was selected for inclusion in the 
list. Furthermore, the ethnic origins of the population of these countries were 
studied and independent inferences were made about the religious composition 
of the population. As further verification, affiliations of these and their coun¬ 
tries with international organizations, primarily designed to bring together the 
Muslim countries, were utilized. The largest association of this nature is the Or- 
ganiztion of Islamic Conference, based in Jeddah, Saudi Araba. According to 
the latest information available at the time of writing, the Islamic Conference 
has a membership.of 41 coantries. As.this information is somewhat dated, the 
membership is likely to have risen. Since then Djibouti has emerged as an inde¬ 
pendent state on the world map and has already joined the Arab League. It is, 
therefore, quite probable, that it has become a member of thelslamic Confer¬ 
ence. '... yv f ;■ . .;<■■■ 
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The test of membership in the Islamic Conference to help in deciding wheth¬ 
er a country is Muslim or not is a very valid one. 


Table 1 

MUSLIM COUNTRIES 

THEIR TOTAL AND MUSLLM POPULATION 


Country 

Total Population 

A Year : ('000) 

Muslim (%) 

Low 

High 

1. Afghanistan A 

1976 

17,050 

99 

99 

2 . Albania 

1975 

- 2,432 

70 .-A---.- 

, 73 

3 . Algeria l 

■ 1975 i 

. 16,776 

92 

o; 

o 

▼HI 

4 . Bahrain 

. A,.; 1975 ' 

2?i 226 

90 

99 

5 . Bangladesh 

1976 

78,664 

85 

78 

6 . Cameroon 

i 1976 

7,500 

20 , .v 

55 ■ 

7 . Comoros 

• :, 1973 

295 

100 

100. 

8 Y Chad 

'*V ,1975 .. 

4,030 

52 

85 

9 . Djibouti 

1976 

220 

h-4 

o 

o 

100 

10. Egypt 

1975 ■ 

37,233 

90: 

91 

11. Ethiopia 

1974 

. 27,801 

50 

- T65 : 

12. Gambia 

■■■’■■2! 1975 

524 . 

84 

90 

13. Guinea 

1975 

4,416 

75 . 

85 

14, Guinea-Bissau 

C 1976 

910 

35 

50± 

15. Indonesia 

,. 1975 

130,597 

94. . 

94 

16. Iran 

1976 

32,900 

: 98 - 

::98 

17. Iraq 

1976 

11,505 

90 

95 

18. Ivory Coast 

1975 

6,673 

23 

55 

19. Jordan 

1976 

* 2,750 

90 

91 

20. Kuwait, ; 

1975 

990 

99 

99 

21. Lebanon 

1974 • > 

3,100 

42 " A 

57 v 

22. Libya 

; 1975 

2,444 

96 ^ : 

100 

23. Malaysia 

1975 

11,900 

51 

65 

24. Maidive Islands 

1974 

129 

100 

• loo 

25. Mali-' ' ,C 

1976 

5,842 

56 v ' 

80 

26. Mauritania 

1972 

1,180 

100 - 

100 

27. Morocco 

1975 

17,305 

90 

' • 95 

28. Niger 

1975 ■ 

4,852 

85 ■' A vo 

89 
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Table 1 ( Cont) 


Country 

Total Population 

Year-" (TOO) 

Muslim (%) 

Low 

High 

29. Nigeria 

1975 

62,925 

50 

75. 

30. Oman 

.1973 

750 

99 

100 

31. Pakistan 

1976 

73,368 

97 

99 

32. Qatar 

1975 . 

250 

99 

110 

33. Saudi Arabia 

1974 

.7,012 

100 

b-A 

o 

o 

34. Senegal 

1976 c 

■ 5,085 

80 

- 85 

35. Sierra Leone • iUV 

1975 

. 3,002 

60 

. 70 . 

36. Somali U 

1976 

3,170 

98 

100 

37. Sudan .YU. ' 

1973 

14,172 

. 82 : UvY 

95 

38. Syria / . •■L-ATf. 

1976 

Y: 7,585 

80 ■ UUvU 

87 

39. Tanzania 

1975 

15,155 

-50 

■ . .. Y 65 i 

40. Tunisa 

1975 

5,772 

93 

100 

41. Turkey 

1975 

40,198 

98 

98 

42. United Arab Emirates 

1977 

750 

99 

100 

43. Upper Volta 

1975 

Y 5,773 

20 

.55 

44. Yemen Arab Republic 

1975 

6,472 

99 

100 

45. Yemen, Peop. Demo, Rep. 

1976- 

1,743 

97 

■ - 98 

TOTAL 


683,466 

83, 

m 


Source: Author's Compilation 


But it should be remarked that although the objectives of this organization 
are oriented towards the solidarity and well-being of the Muslim world, the 
countries where Muslims are not in majority but are influential in the political 
and economic life can become members. Of the six countries listed above,: 
whose religious composition is in dispute, Cameroon and Upper Volta are in 
the Islamic Conference, Though the membership, in itself, does not imply that 
more than 50 per cent of the people living in these countries claim allegiance to 
Islam, it does caution us against accepting too low a figure as some publications 
would have us to believe. With this evidence, supplemented by other relevant 
information, we are led to the conclusion that the publications, according to 
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which: only 20 per cent of the-inhabitants oil Upper Volta and Cameroon are 
Muslim, contain a downward bias. . . 

In view of the vast differenees'encountered in various publications concern¬ 
ing the-proportion oFMuslim populati.ondn someth the countries, it is approp¬ 
riate to make a few very brief remarks which will put these figures in a proper 
perspective. There are eight countries concerning which there are rather sharp 
disagreements among various sources. It is noteworthy that seven of them are 
located in, Africa, andthis; is not merely a.coincidence. For mostof theseeoun- 
tries,,it is fairly difficult to arrive, at an accurate ligur.eioi total population, let 
alone the religious composition. For example, in 1972, the official slalisics put 
the population of Guinea at 5.1 million but three years later in 1975 the United 
Nations estimated it at 4,4 million. Changing geographical lines, large -move¬ 
ments of population, across .borders,.,civil wars, ,large segments of population 
without permanent residence who migrate from region to region in search of 
livelihood and the problem of disputed territories render statistician's job ex¬ 
tremely difficult, All these factors also bear uponf he-religious composition of 
the population But there is an additional factor which makes estimation ot the 
religious distribution even more tedious. : 

As-pointed out above, in many of these countries, animism and tribal faiths 
have been or still are the dominating force. This is particularly true of the.coun- 
tries mentioned above. Consequently, noth Christian and Muslim missionaries 
have concentrated their activities in these areas and both are claiming success. 
Hence, it is not realistic to assume, as most of the publications do, that the reli¬ 
gious composition which prevailed ten or even five years ago is still valid. 
Where these, sources have attempted to take into account this changing pheno¬ 
menon they have simply consulted religious organizations whose ; estimates are 
not likly to bebetter than educated guesses and.are perhaps tinged with upward 
bias. Most probably, these sources are Chistian as Muslim missionary vuuk is 
not so well organized. An example of this bias is found in an article in the News- 
week'which states that there are 6 million Coptic Christians in Egypt. If this fig¬ 
ure is taken as a percentage of Egypt's population, it comes to.15 or 16 percent, 
implying that the Muslims comprise no more than 85 per cent. Yet. none of the 
ten publications that this author has consulted places the Muslim percentage of 
Egypt's population at less than 9U per cent, - t s v V- 

2. Immigration from Muslim Countries 

Table 1 shows that, according to the lowest.estimates, 83 per cent of the pop- 
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ulation of Muslim countries follows Islam; the rest is accounted for by other re¬ 
ligions. Given the strong relationship between ethnicity and religion observed 
in the Canadian population and noted in the previous chapter, it may be as¬ 
sumed that most of the immigrants coming from the Muslim countries are ad¬ 
herents of Islam. This assumption generally holds but there are some excp- 
tions. 

During the 1950's there was a large outflux of Armenians from Egypt and of 
the Jews from Morocco. While little statistics is available for Egypt, the Jewish 
population of Morocco declined very sharply, from 160,000 in 1960 to 31,000 in 
1971; the population of foreigners of all nationalities fell from 400,000 to 
122,000 in the same period. From the cross- classification of the Canadian im¬ 
migration statistics, it is possible to separate the number of Armenians coming 
from Egypt and that of the Jews coming from Morocco. Between 1956 and 
1966, 38 per cent of all the immigrants from Egypt to Canada were Armenians 
and in some years this share was as high as 46per cent. In the same period, 70 
per cent of all the Moroccans admitted to Canada as permanent residents were 
Jews and in 1964 they accounted for 87 per cent of the immigrants from Moroc¬ 
co. These are the only two major countries among those from where Muslims 
come to Canada which have a predominantly Muslim population but have not 
cotributed to the growth of Muslim community in Canada commensurately. 

Because of the very large international mobility it is not necessary that immi¬ 
grants coming from a country start their journey from home country. The phe¬ 
nomenon of international mobility has been assuming increasing proportions in 
the world generally and in the Middle East particularly whose massive financial 
resources have attracted people from all over the world in very large numbers. 
The size of these movements can be judged by the fact that the native people of 
Qatar, Kuwait and United Arab Emirates are out-numbered by immigrants by 
a very wide margin. Exact figures are not available (and are difficult to com¬ 
pile) but educated guesses suggest that in Qatar and the United Arab Emirates, 
the nationals comprise only about one-fourth to one-third of the population. 
The corresponding figure for Kuwait is put at 40 per cent. The estimates for 
Saudi Arabia and Bahrain show that the nationals constiute a much larger pro¬ 
portion of the population and are placed at 7Q and 75 per cent respectively. 
However, the presence of very large nuber of foreigners in these countries who 
may be migrating from there to Canada does not pose a serious problem for es¬ 
timating the number of Muslim immigrants because most of the aliens in the 
above-mentioned countries are from fellow Muslim countries like Yemen, Pa¬ 
lestine, Iran, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan and pakistan. 
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3. Immigration from; non-Muslim Countries ! 

It is needless to say that Muslims, who migrate to Canada, do not necessarily 
come from Muslim countries only. There are very sizeable Muslim minorities; in 
many countries of the world. For example, Islam is the second major religion;in 
Russia, after the Russian Orthodox Church, though the exact number of its fol¬ 
lowers, who live in Central Asia and Kazakhstan, is not known. It has been es¬ 
timated that there are around 10 million Muslims in China. There are large 
Muslim communities in Eastern European countries, especially Bulgaria 
where they constitute approximately .14 per cent of the actively religious popu¬ 
lation, However, migration from these countries to Canada is so meagre that 
the possibility of any significant number of Muslims coming from there, with 
the important exception of Albania, is very slim, though it must be noted that a 
considerable number of Muslims came from some of these countries in the ear¬ 
lier years. . . 

The Western European countriers are an altogether different matter. In 
many of these countries there are substantial numbers of the followers of Islam. 
The growth of these communities is due to a large number of people who 
moved from their native Muslim countries and settled in Europe as well as con¬ 
versions which took place in good numbers. In this respect, France, Great Bri¬ 
tain and West Germany merit special attention. There are three-quarters of a 
million Algerians living in France and it is, therefore, reasonable to expect 
some of them to be among the immigrants coming from France. 

Islam has a large following in Britain but no reasonable estimates are availa¬ 
ble. The number of Muslims is said to be between one- third of a million and 
one million, though the overwhelming weight of evidence favours a number 
towards the upper limit. It is pertinent to point out that some of the publications 
with a very large international circulation put the number of Muslims in Great 
Britain around 300,000. While it must be acknowledged that it is merely an esti¬ 
mate and subject to some erorr, it can gain currency simply because of the wide 
circulation of.the publication and can become established and sacred through 
common use. However, there exists sufficiently strong evidence to prove that 
thenumber of Muslims in Great Britain is much higher than 300,000; Accord¬ 
ing to the Office Of Population Census and Surveys, the population of Pakista¬ 
nis (including Bangladeshis) reached 246,000 in mid-1976. Recognizing that 
these people are overwhelingly Muslims, concidering that there are numerous 
other countries from which Muslims have migrated to Britain and noting that 
Islam had considerable appeal and has won over a large number of the British, 
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by the admission of numerous prestigious publications, it is obvious that a fig¬ 
ure of 300,000 must be out-rightly rejected as too low. 

A good number of Turkish workers is scattered throughout Europe. It is esti¬ 
mated that there were 810,498 Turkish workers in Europe in 1974 and most of 
them, 649,257 were’in West Germany. The rest, in declining order, were in 
Austria (36,900), Netherlands (24,862) Belgium (14,864) and Switzerland 
(7,130).’ A cross-classification of the immigration statistics, giving the number 
of permanent residents of these European countries entering Canada on one 
hand and the countries of their citizenship on the other, permits us to sort out 
the number of Algerians, Turkish and Muslims of other nationalities arriving 
from these countries of Europe. 

Finally, there are two Asian countries, India and Philippines, where there 
are Large Muslim communities and from where a substantial number of immi¬ 
grants live in Canada. The Muslims constitute 11 per cent of the population of 
India and 7 to 12 per cent (some sources put it at even higher than that) of that 
of the Philippines. The number of Filipino Muslims is likely to be extremely 
small in Cahadabecause,given that they are a rather backward minority so far 
as educational facilities are concerned to the rest of the population in the Philip¬ 
pines, they are less likely to apply and qualify for immigration which lays em¬ 
phasis On education and skills. On the other hand, a good number of Indian 
Muslims can be found in this country. A sizeable number has also been coming 
from the West Indies. 

B.Emigration of Muslims from Canada 

Not all the immigrants who come to Canada stay here permanently. Some of 
them move to other countries and some return to their native lands. It can be 
said with certainty that the ratio of emigrants to immigrants for Muslims is 
much smaller then that for the Canadian population as a whole. A rough esti¬ 
mate of this ratio can be obtained by comparing immigration statistics with cen¬ 
sus data. For exathle, the number of persons born in Pakistan and India, as 
shown in the 1971 census * was 17 per cent below the figure obtained from immi¬ 
gration stiatstics. This 17 per cent does not purely represent out-migration. 
Some, but very little of it, is accounted for by deaths. Out-migration in the 
order of 15 per cent seems to be a reasonable estimate for the period 1966-1971. 
In the following five years, 1971-1976, out-migration as a proportion of immi¬ 
gration was slightly less than the previous period for Canada, as a whole. Ac- 
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cordingly, : we have assumed that the Muslim emigration declined in commen- 
suration with that of the total Canadian population. 

C. Natural Increase 

An analysis of the role of natural increases in the growth of Muslim popula¬ 
tion in Canada requires estimates of fertility and mortality rates. While mortali¬ 
ty rates depend upon the age structure of the population, fertility rates of wom¬ 
en arc determined by their age composition, duration of marriage as well as at¬ 
titudes towards family planning. These factors are reflected in significant dif¬ 
ferences in fertility rates among various denominations. These rates are much 
higher among Mannonite, Hutterite, Salvation Army, Pentecostal and the Ro¬ 
man Catholic women than other denominations. The number of children born 
to Romen Catholic women is 44 per cent higher than that born to women pro¬ 
fessing no faith. The fertility rates among Mannonite and Hutterite women are 
86 per cent higher than those among Jewish women and 67 per cent higher than 
those among the Presbytarian women. 

It is assumed that mortality rates among Muslims in Canada are Lower than 
in the country as a whole because much of the growth in Muslim population 
tpok^place through-immigration after 1967 whenThe; immigration policy Ta- 
voured persons under 35 years of age. Thus one should expect Muslim popula¬ 
tion to be wighted in favour of younger age groups. This consideration also sug¬ 
gests a higher.fertihty rate. In short, it appears reasonable to argue that the rate 
of natural increase is somewhat greater for Muslims than for total Canadian 
population. 
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IV. A CENTURY OF MUSLIM SETTLEMENT, 1971 -1976 

The Muslim community has grown from 13 persons in 1871 to 69,300 in 1976. 
Islam now ranks as the third largest religion in Canada, after Christianity and 
Judaism, and the number of Muslims exceeds that of the adherents of numer¬ 
ous Christian denominations. 7 


The Muslim population grew quite rapidly throughout the 105 years of re¬ 
corded demographic history, with the exception of the years covering the two 
Wold Wars. However, the total number remained small until the late 1960's 
when reforms in the immigration policy began to attract a large number of per¬ 
sons from Muslim countries. Until the Second World War the size of the Cana¬ 
dian Muslim community was no more than l,000persons. In the mid-1960's, as 
it became increasingly obvious that the Canadian population could not meet 
the rising demand for skilled and professional labour force, Muslims began to 
arrive in relatively large numbers to fill this need. By 1971, they were an inte¬ 
gral and useful part of the Candian mosaic and had made an imprint on the arti¬ 
facts of the Canadian culture, In one hundred years, their number increased 
from a mere 13 in 1861 to 33,370 in 1971. In the following five years, their popu¬ 
lation is estimated to have more than doubled and reached 69,300 in 1976. 


In the following discussion, three phases are identified in the growth of Mus¬ 
lim population in Canada. The choice of phases is determined by the character¬ 
istics which one wants to analyze. As the purpose of this study is to estimate the 
population and compare it with other religions, the considerations of availabili¬ 
ty of data and comparability with other relevant demographic variables have 
dictated the choice. 


A. The Early Settlers. 1871 to Second World War 

The Muslim settlement in Canada is as old as the Canadian Confederation it¬ 
self. The first census, taken in 1870-71, recorded 13 'Mahometans'. They all 
lived in Ontario. There were 2 in Essex county, I in Brant and 10 in Wellington. 
The concentration of the early settlers raises the possibility that they may have 
been a closely knit proup or may have belonged to one family. There is no infor- 
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rnation avilable about their socio-cultural background or national or ethnic 
origins. This should prove to be an intersting topic to explore. 

In the nexti sixty years, the Muslim population increased but growth was 
marked by erratic movements. By 1931, their population had reached 645. In 
the six decades, 1871-1931, the Muslim population reached its peak in 1911 
when they numbered 797. In 1921, a sharp decline was, recorded and the 
number of the followers of Islam dropped to only 487. The following decade 
witnessed some increase, with population recovering and rising to 645 but the 
peak obtained in 1911 was not to be reached again until after the Second World 
War. 

Table 2 

A CENTURY OF MUSLM STTLEMENT 
IN CANADA 1871 -1976 


Year Muslim 

Population 


13 

.", 47 - 
' .797 . 
478 
645 
33,370 
69,300 

SourceCenus of Canada and Author's Estimates. 

It is noteworthy that the decade 1911-1921 was the only period throughout 
the 105 years of the recorded history of the introduction of Islam into Canada 
when the Muslim population declined. A number of factors could explain it but 
the large magnitude of the decrease, which amounts to 40 per cent, suggests 
that many Muslims responded to the call of national duty and offered their ser¬ 
vices to defend and fight for the high ideals for which many fellow Canadians 
laid down their lives in the First World War, 1914-18. Conversations with the 
officials of the Department of VeteranSi Affairs confirm that the Muslims' 
fought in the First World War but the number of those who fought or those who 
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1871 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1971 

1976 





died could not be ascertained. The Department of Veterans Affairs was very 
kind to offer this author facilities and their full co-operation to conduct this in¬ 
vestigation but financial resources were not enough to delve into very valuable 
aspect of the Muslim history. 

During this early period of settlement, there were no stable sources of in¬ 
creases in Muslim population. Increases in population take place when immi¬ 
gration exceeds emigration or fertility rates of women are higher than the mor¬ 
tality rates of the community; Little naturalincrease could be expected as men 
outnumbered women by an extremely wide margin. For example, in 1921, 
there were only 90 women in a total population of 478, giving a ratio of 4 men to 
I woman. This ratio was unusually lop-sided as many men may have died in the 
First World War a few years earlier .The Sex ratio improved, as expected, in the 
following years but still remained quite high. The imbalance between male and 
female population clearly suggested that if any reproduction was to take place, 
it would have entailed inter-religious marriages. But it is not unrealistic to 
argue that possibility of mixed marriages was extremely slim, if not virtually 
non-existent. Marriages of non-Muslim women to Muslim men would have car¬ 
ried a forbidding stigma on both religious and ethnic grounds in those days. It 
may also be hypothesized that quite a few of the early settlers were married 
men who, at the time of migrating to Canade, must have anticipated difficulties 
of estabishing themselves in a new country and had left their families behind in 
their native countries with the hope of bringing them when the prospects were 
better. Also, to the extent that there were single men, they may have returned 
to their native countries to find brides and then came back with their families. 
That this hypothesis is tenable is borne out by substantial improvement in the 
male-female balance in the population in the subseqent years. However, there 
is little doubt that in spite of the marked improvement in the sex composition, 
the imbalance persisted and slowed down growth in the numbers of the Muslim 
community. With a reasonable balance between male and female population, 
natural increases would have been larger and hence population would have in¬ 
creased at a faster pace > 

B. post-Second World War Era 

The growth of Muslim population in Canada after the Second World War has 
been determied and shaped by immigration, and its ethnic composition is large¬ 
ly the outcome of the changing Canadian immigration policies. Prior to 1962, 
the immigration policy laid emphasis on geographical origins in the selection 




procedure and the quota system restricted the number of Asians and Africans 
who could enter this country. As these two continents are the main sources of 
Muslim immigration, the number of Muslims coming to this country remained 
at very low levels and so did the Muslim population,. Even when immigration 
from Muslim countries reached any sigificant levels:, a very large proportion of 
these arrivals was non-Muslims. Between 1956 and 1962, at least 45 per cent of 
all the Egyptians coming to Canada and 48 per cent of the Moroccans were non- 
Muslim; in some years these shares rose to r 67 per cent. The early Muslim 
settlers were mainly of European origins, who came from Albania, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, and Arabian ancestry who traced their backgrounds to Lebanon 
and Syria. 

Though the Canadian immigration policies played a principal role in deter- 
minig the size of the Muslim population and its ethnic composition the internal 
conditions in many of the Muslim countries preceding and immediately follow¬ 
ing the Second World War also may have exerted a strong influence. Many of 
these countries were either still engaged in the struggle for independence or 
were just emerging from it. ;. 

By the beginning of the 1960's, most of the mam influences that had acted as 
deterrents to migration from many African and Asian countries disappeared or 
lessened in their severity. As far as internal conditions were concerned, they 
were more settled. People were acquiring higher education and skills and the 
revolution of rising expectations was setting in. Communication media and 
gradual contraction of the world into a global village brought information 
about opportunities elsewhere, beyond the national boundaries, within the 
reach of more and more people. - 

On the front of the Canadian immigration policy , geographical origin as a de¬ 
terminant Of one's eligibility for admission to Canada came to be de-emphas- 
ized, quotas were abolished and in 1962, education, skills and ability to adapt, 
along with a host of other factors, became the criteria for selecting permanent 
residents. These developments aided in migration from the Middle East, Afri¬ 
ca, South and South-east Asis, the regions with very large Muslim population. 
The liberalization of new policies and their reinforcement with the introduction 
of objective criteria in 1967 resulted in a peak of the Muslim immigrants enter¬ 
ing Canada in 1968- a peak that was not to be reached again until 1973 when 
general amnesty was announced for all those who were in the country on non¬ 
immigrant visas. • T'-' 
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1.1966 to 1971 

Between 1966 and 1971, the Muslim population grew very rapidly but at 
steadily declining rates. During this period, it more than doubled and stood at 
33,370 in 1971, increasing at an annual compounded rate of nearly 18 per cent, 
compared with a total growth of 8 per cent over the five year period in the Cana¬ 
dian population. An overwhelming portion of this increase occured on the 
strength of immigration. But there were other factors also which tended to in¬ 
crease Muslim population at a faster pace as compared with other denomin- 
tions. 

Firstly, emigration of Muslims from Canada occurred at about half the rate 
which characterized the total Canadian population. Secondly, several factors 
point to the possibility of higher fertility rates among Muslim women and lower 
mortality rates in comparison with the Canadian average. In addition to numer¬ 
ous other factors, the stracture of Muslim population was heavily weighted in 
favour of younger age groups and implied higher birth rates and lower death 
rates. 


Thirdly, there was the role of conversions. Though its magnitude is difficult 
to quantify at this stage, it can be inferred from the age and sex composition of 
the Muslim population that this influence would have been present at least 
through inter- denominational marriages, if not through general appeal of Is¬ 
lam to many young men and women who were beginning to show some dissatis¬ 
faction with their parents' faiths and were experimenting with other religious 
creeds and doctrines. The number of Muslim men exceeded that of women in 
marriageable age groups. Though many of these surplus men returned to their 
native countries to find a bride, some of them married women of other faiths. 
This is made easier for Muslims by permission in Islam to marry Christian and 
Jewish women. The phenomenon of inter-religious marriages is all too obvious 
in Muslim gatherings. 

It is impossible, at this stage, to determine the number of conversions to 
Islam in Canada either through marriage or conviction. The Muslim organiza¬ 
tions do not keep such records. It must be recognized, of course, that it is not 
for associations to compile statistics on people who embrace Islam by convic¬ 
tion. However, the number of such people is not likely to be large enough to 
make any statistically significant contribution to the Muslim population. The 
demonstration effect conversions, which is so obvious in the United States, is 
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not present in Canada. Such household names as Muhammad All (in boxing), 
Ahmad Reshad of Minnesota Vikings (in football), Kareem Abdul Jabbar of los 
Angeles Lakers (in basketball) and Iman, one of the top female models in New 
York, which are splashed in the communication media almost every day in the 
United States, have no equivalents in Canada. In cases where conversions did 
take place in Canada, old names were retained. Oh the other hand, as far as ad¬ 
ditions to Muslim population through inter-religious marriages are concerned, 
it is relatively easy to keep track. Some Muslim associations, in the province of 
Quebec, keep records of marriaes, births and deaths. 

Over these years, 1966-71, there was a marked decline in the growth rate of 
Muslim community in Canada. This was expected, of course, in view of the fact 
that the base of population was expanding. The rate of increase steadily decel¬ 
erated throughout this period and dropped from a peak of 27 per cent in 1965- 
66 to 12 per cent in 1970-71. It was only during the first two years of this period 
that the growth rate was above the annual copounded rate; in the remaining 
three years, increases were well below the average. As has been noted above, 
immigration was the dominant factor in determining the growth of the Muslim 
community and hence population moved in tandem with the flow of immi¬ 
grants. The variations in the pattern of the growth of Muslim community reflect 
changes in the inflow of Muslims from other countries. 


The number of Muslim immigrants dropped sharply, after attaining a peak in 
1968, and hit the lowest level in 1971. The Muslim migration in that year was 
nearly 10 per cent below the average inflow during 1967-71. The economic con¬ 
siderations in Canada led to a decline in immigration into the country. Howev¬ 
er, some of the decline in Muslim immigration was offset by natural increases 
which began to assume a greater role as a sufficient number of persons had 
reached the reproductive age and were getting married and bearing children. 

As growth was slowing down towards the end of the 1960's and early 1970's, 
the mix of population was also changing. Most of the deceleration was among 
the Egytians and Morccans. On the other hand, sizeable increases occurred in 
the numbers of Pakistanis, Malaysians, Indonesians, Lebanese and Indians. 

2 . 1971 to 1976 

While the rate of increase in the Muslim community during 1966-7Tpro- 
ceeded at a steadily declinig rate, the growth in the following five years was 
marked by erratic movements but did not diverge much form the trend rate of 






increase. The average growth rate during this period decelerated to 16 per cent, 
down from 18 per cent in second half the 1960's. 

The first half of the. 19-70's experienced some unforeseen developments 
which accounted for fluctuations during this period. First, about 5,000 Ugan¬ 
dans were admitted to Canada, with a very large number of Muslims among 
them, as refugees in 1972..Same year, the Government of Canada announced 
that those who had entered the country before November, 30, 1972 and did not 
have the status of a permanent resident could apply for an immigrant visa until 
October 15,1973 and would not be subjected to the point system and would be 
treated very leniently. About.50,000 persons responded. While it is not known 
how many Muslims were there among these applicants, the amnesty pro¬ 
gramme was certainly a contributing factor in the large increase in the number 
of Muslims in 1973. Besides, a new element was introduced that year-the arri¬ 
val of a considerable number of Muslims fromTanzania. This influence has 
been persistent since then and has become a major force contributing to an in¬ 
crease in the population. Sizeable increases also occurred in the numbers of 
Muslims from Egypt, Morocco, Indonesia, Iran, Pakistan and India. As the 
amnesty progamme came to end, the influx of Muslims slowed down in 1975 
but remained at a high level by historical standards. Consequently , the rate of 
increase in population dropped well below the average of the period in 1975 but 
was still higher than that experienced in 1971, the ye.ar of the lowest growth 
since 1966. Again in 1976, the ravages of civil war in Lebanon forced many peo¬ 
ple to leave their homes and many of them arrived here. 

Apart from the increases in the number of Muslim migrants, there was 
another factor at play during the period, 1971-76. There was a decline in the 
rate at which the inuslim immigrants to Canada were leaving for other countries 
or returning home. It is very difficult to assess this magnitude but a study of all 
Immigrants shows that while about 31 per cent of all the immigrants coming to 
Canada left for other countries during 1966-71. This rate dropped to 25 per cent 
in the next five years, 1971-76. This pattern also characterized Muslims but in 
their case, these rates were substantially lower. ; T y:j 

C. Muslims in the Canadian Religious Spectrum ' A’c-i 

Although the Muslims have yet to receive recognition in the statistical publi¬ 
cations, their population has already exceeded the followers of some denomi¬ 
nations. In 1971, the Canadian Muslim population surpassed the number of 



Adventists, Buddhists, adherents of Christian and Missionary Alliance, Disci¬ 
ples of the Churches of Christ, Confucians, Dukhobors, Free Methodists, Hut- 
terites and Unitarians. By now, they may have overtaken a few other denomi¬ 
nations as their number has continued to outpace the total Canadian popula¬ 
tion. It is not possible to make comparisons for 1976.because the religious dis¬ 
tribution of the population is not available for that year. On the basis of the 
number of followers, Islam has now emerged as the third largest religion in 
Canada, after Christianity and Judaim, and Muslim population has risen to a 
size to be reckoned with. 

In the 1960's, the Muslim population increased at a pace unmatched by any 
other religious group with the exception of the Jehovah's Witnesses who kept 
pace with them. The number of Muslims rose at an annual compound rate in 
the order of 20 per cent which is about the same as the total increase in the Can¬ 
adian population over 10 years between 1961 and 1971. It should be.noted, 
however, that the phenomenon of the rapid growth is not peculiar to the Mus¬ 
lims. It characterized other denominations when the base of their population 
was small and even a moderate increase in their numbers through immigration 
or otherwise tended to produce high growth rates. One of the majorreasons for 
the rapid growth of Muslims relative to other denominations lies in the behav¬ 
iour of emigration. The emigration rates are substantially higher among older 
population (defined in tetms of number of years lived in Canada) than among 
the new immigrants. Since an overwhelming proportion of the Muslim popula¬ 
tions comprised of new immigrants, the emigration rates are much lower 
among them. Thus assuming that immigration adds to all denominations to the 
same degree, differences in emigration rates can produce considerably differ¬ 
ent population growth rates. Natural increases can also account for this pheno¬ 
menon. In addition to such factors as duration of marriage and attitude towards 
family size, a first glance at the data suggests that the age structure of the Nlus- 
limpopulation is more conducive to higher birth rates and lower death lates as 
compared with other denominations. Conversions, especially through inter- 
religious marriages, may also have played some role. 
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r- Table 3 

POPULATION OF CANADA BY RELIGIOUS 
DENOMIATION, 1971 


Religious Denomination 

Population 

Adventist 

28,690 

Anglican 

2,543,180 

Baptist 

667,245 

Buddhist 

16,175 

Christian and Missionary Alliance 

23,630 

Christian Reformed 

83,390 

Confucian 

2,165 

Disciples of Churches of Christ 

16,405 

Dukhobor 

9,170 

Free Methodist 

i9,125 

Greek Orthodox 

316,605 

Hutterite 

' 13,650 

Jehovah's Witnesses 

174,810 

Jewish 

276,025 

Lutheran 

715,740 

Mehnonite " 

168,150 

Mormon 

66,635 

Muslims 

33,370 

Pentecostal 

'220,390 

Presbyterian /' 

872,335' 

Roman Catholic 

9,974,895 

Salvation Army 

119,665 

Ukranian Catholic 

227,730 

Unitarian 

. 20,995 

United Church 

3,768,880 

No religion 

929,575 

Total Population of Canada 

21,568,310 


Source rCensus of Canada and Author's Estimates 
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V. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION, 
,1871-1876 

The original pattern of the settlement of Muslims in Canada gave Ontario an 
early advantage over other provinces with respect to the numerical size. In 
1871, there were 13 Muslims in the country and all of them lived in Ontario. 
Within the province, they were distributed as follows: 

. , County: ,;, : V 

- Essex . • 2 

- Brant 

... -Wellington 12 : 

-Total ■ -.13; - 

In subsequent years, as the population began to increase, it also began to 
spread and by 1901, Muslim settlements could be found in all provinces except 
the Maritimes. Ontario maintained its first position but now it had to share it 
with those parts of the Northwest Territories which were later to become Al¬ 
berta and Saskatchewan, with both Ontario and Territories accounting for 15 
Muslims each out of a total of 47 in the country; there were 10 in Quebec, 6 in 
British Columbia and I in Manitoba. In the next three decades, the pattern of 
regional settlement altered substantially. This shift was marked by a number of 
noticeable features. Firstly, the adherents of Islam had also spread to the Mari¬ 
times in 1931 though prince Edward Island remained an exception. Secondly, 
Ontario lost its position as the centre of Islam in Canada and it had no more 
than 55 out of 645 Muslims, or less than 9 per cent. Thirdly, there was such a 
massive movement towards the West that in 1931, 76 per cent of the Muslim 
population was living in the praries and British Columia, and every province 
west of Manitoba had more than twice as many Muslims as Ontario, with Sas¬ 
katchewan alone accounting for 30 per cent, followed by British Columbia (21 
per cent) and Alberta (20 per cent) 

This westward movement which began in the last quarter of the 19th century, 
slowly at first but gaining strong momentum in the first quarter of this century, 
came to an end in the early 1930's. The agricultural boom that started with the 





opening of Alberta and Saskatchewan for settlement and development at the 
beginning of the 20 th century ended with the depression in 1931. The allure of 
the prairie provinces vanished or, at least, diminished and the Muslim farmers, 
faced with unpromising prospects for agriculture which forced many bankrupt¬ 
cies, set out towards the industrial, business, commercial and financial centres 
of Quebec and Ontario. The effect of this inter-provincial migration, which is 
likly to have been meagre, was reinforced by quite a different pattern of settle¬ 
ment among new immigrants, and by the mid-1960's, Quebec emerged as the 
centre of Muslims in Canada. In this phase, which was highlighted by emer¬ 
gence of Quebec as the province of Muslim concentration, cultural pluralism 
and bilingualism also played a very important role. 

In the second half of the 1960's, a shift began to occur towards Ontario, and 
the prairie provinces began to recover some of the lost ground. Economic fac¬ 
tors provide the theme of this new pattern.There was also a shift in the sources 
of Muslim immigration and linguistic proximity, which tended to influence the 
choice in favour of Quebec in the 1950's, tilted the balance towards Ontario. 
Quebec's 'quiet revolution', which was beginning to find expression in vio¬ 
lence, may also have been a contributing factor, not so much by way of causing 
out-migration as by discouraging in-migration. By 1971, exactly one hundred 
years later, Ontario had regained its position of dominance and was home to 58 
per cent of the Canadian Muslims. : . 

A. Settlement in the West, Early 20 th Century 

The regional distribution of the Muslim population is presented in Tables 4 
and 5. It is obvious that in the first three decades of this century, Muslims were 
concentrated in the three Prairie provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Ma¬ 
nitoba. Altogether, they accounted for half of all the Muslims in 1921 and 1931, 
with the lion's share going to Saskatchewan. In 1921, 238 out of 478 Muslims 
lived in these provinces and in 1931 their share came to 355 out of a total popu¬ 
lation of 645, These early settlers must have been very zealous as by 1938 they 
had erected the first Canadian masjid (mosque) in Edmonton: These people 
are believed to have arrived from the Balkan states of Albania, Yugoslavia,; 
Turkey and Bulgaria and from the Middle Eastern countries, particularly Le¬ 
banon and Syria. Whether they came from their native countries by air or by 
sea, the nearest disembarking points in Canada were the Eastern provinces;of 
the Maritimes and Quebec and Ontario. Logically, they would have been ex¬ 
pected to settle in these provinces. It is curius, then, why they decided to move 



to the Western provinces, several hundred miles away from the eastern and the 
central ports of entry. 

Before we offer brief and cursory comments on this phenomenon, it should 
be remarked that the high concentration of Muslims in the Prairie provinces 
was not entirely the result of inter-national migration. There were other factors 
that may also have contributed. For example, between 1921 and 1931, Ontari¬ 
o’s population declined from 77 to 55 and Nova Scotia also experienced a slighe 
decrease. While the exact reasons for the drop in the Muslim population in 
these provines are not known, nor has anyone tried to explore them (some of 
them may have died and as there Were only 2 women out of Muslims in Ontario, 
the number of births, if there were any, was not enough to offset the number of 
deaths) one may conjecture that some of them migrated westward. Further¬ 
more, the sex composition of the population in the prairies was much more bal¬ 
anced than elsewhere and hence the chances of a higher rate of natural increase 
were better there. 

Table 4 

- MUSILM POPULATION BY-PROVINCE 

1871-1976 


1871 

1901 

1921 

1931 

1971- 

1976: 

Newfoundland . 





. 70 

: 113V 

Prince Edward Island 




i 4s jv. ' i 

60 

.. .. 80 

Nova Scotia 



.. i 40 

37 

617 

1,040 

New Brunswick 



10 

9 

277 

464 

Quebec 


10 

31 

45 

8,383 

13,541 

Ontario 

13 

15 

. 77 

55 

19,375 

40,478 

Manitoba 


1 

31 

36 

' 591 

1.001 

Saskatchewan 

.. _ • 


144 

193 

491 

1,252 

Alberta 



63 

126 

2,303 

5,683 

British Columbia 

1 

6 

82 

136 

1,335 

5,579 

Territories 


15 


8 

3° 

69 

Total 

13 

47 

478 

645 

33,370 

69,300 


Source : Census of Canada and Author's Estimates 
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However, there appears little doubt that international migration played a 
role. Whether this meant Muslims coming from the neighbouring American 
states or from their native countries, the question still remains why they went to 
the Prairie provinces. 


Table 5 

PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF MUSLIMS 
IN CANADA (%) 

1921 -1976 



1921 

■Sir 

1966 

1971 

1976 

Newfounfland 



0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Prince Edward Island 




0.2 

0.1 

Nova Scotia 

8.4 

5.7 

1.1 

1.9 

1.5 

New Brunswick 

2.1 

1.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Quebec 

6.5 

7.0 . 

49.4 

25.1 

19.5 

Ontario 

16.1 

8.5 

40.5 

58.1 

58.4 

Manitoba 

6.5 

5.6 

1.1 

1.8 

1.5 

Saskatchewan 

30.1 

29.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.8 

Alberta 

13.2 . 

19.5 

2.7 

6.9 

8.2 

British Columbia 

. 17.2 

21.1 

3.6 

4.0 

8.1 

Territories 


1.2 


0.1 

0.1 


Source : Census of Canada and Author's Estimates 
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The explanation can be found in the occupational characteristics, which were 
inextricably intertwind with the immigration policy and the opening up of Al¬ 
berta and Saskatchewan for settlement and development. In practice, admis¬ 
sion to Canada in those days was limited to the British and American citizens, 
with sufficient means to maintain themselves, their wives, children and fian¬ 
cees. The only non-Anglo-Saxons, admissible for permanent residence were 
farmers with sufficient means to set up independent, self-employed farming. It 
is thus obvious that if a non-Anglo-Saxon wished to enter Canada as a perman¬ 
ent resident, he could do so as a farmer. This explains why the early Muslim 
settlers were farmers.,. ; . V; . 

As farmers, they preferred not to settle in the Maritime provinces of prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick because other regions prom¬ 
ised better prospects and unless their port of entry was Halifax, there was little 
likelihood of their settling in these provinces. If they wished to go to Quebec, 
they had to reside in rural areas where they could have encountered language 
problem because French was the most widely and commonly used language. 
Thus the choice was between Ontario and the prairies. Although Ontario was 
more developed and centrally located, it did not have the promise that the prar- 
ies held. The provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan had been opened up in 
1905 and there was a vast expanse of agricultural land waiting to be brought un¬ 
der cultivation. It was this open frontier that awaited and attracted these enter¬ 
prising and hardworking pioneers. 

B. Shift to Quebec, Second World War to the 1960's 

After the Second World War, the regional pattern of Muslim settlement in 
Canada began to change makedly and the centre of Islam shifted from the West 
central Canada. By 1966, nearly, 90 per cent of all the Muslims were living in 
Quebec and Ontario and most of the remainder were in British Columbia and 
Alberta. A number'of factors was responsible for bringing about this change. 
Firstly, the lure of Alberta and Saskatchewan had begun to wane. The depres¬ 
sion of 1931 was accompanied by a large number of agricultural bankruptcies. 
Though the agricultural prospects were grim every where, the prairies had ex¬ 
perienced the most spectacular expansion and increase in farm land acreage 
and the number of farmers affected by the downturn was relatively large. There 
were few other employment opportunities to which the farmers could turn be¬ 
cause the econmies of this region were entirely based on agriculture. Secondly, 
after the Second World War, industrialization began to spread but remained 
concentrated in Quebec and Ontario. Thirdly, immigration policy underwent 
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important changes and, with the emphasis on education and skills in 1962 as 
qualifications for admission to Canada, sources of immigration diversified and 
Occupational characteristics broadened. 

While these developments favoured Central Canada, there were other con-, 
siderations which gaVe Quebec a slight edge over Ontario, Montreal, in addi¬ 
tion to being the biggest and the most cosmopolitan city, was also the commer¬ 
cial financial heart-beat of the country, Montreal's Me Gill University opened 
an Islamic Studies Institute in 1952, These factors, in conjunction with a partic¬ 
ular mix of Muslim immigrants which included a sizeable number of franco¬ 
phones, tilted the balance towards Quebec. There is little doubt that economic 
factors dominated the course of this movement but the role of cultural diversity 
and bilingualism in the emergence of Quebec as the centre of Islam in the 
1960's cannot be ignored.. 

C. Concentration in Ontario, 1970's 

.The late 196Q's witnessed another shift in the regional pattern of the Muslim 
settlement in Canada. This new emerging pattern was reminiscent of the early 
Muslim settlement around the turn of the 20 th century and mainly affected the 
provinces situated west of the Ottawa Valley. This shift was very lop-sided as all 
the provinces increased their shares of the Muslim'population at the expense of 
Quebec. However, the number of Muslims increased in all provinces and the 
Territories without exception but Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia made 
the strongest gains. In 1976,94 per cent of all the Muslims lived in only four pro¬ 
vinces- Ontario, Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia. Ontario emerged as 
the leader, accounting for more than 58 per cent of the Muslims (or 40,478) and. 
although Quebec ranked second, its share fell far below the level of 1966. Mus¬ 
lim population in other provinces in 1976 is shown below: - 





Muslim Population in Canada, 
1976 


Newfoundland 

133 

Prince Edward Island . 

80. 

Nova Scotia 

1,040 

New Brunswick - 

464 

Quebec - 

13,541 

Ontario 

■ - 40,478 

Manitoba , 

... 1,001 . 

Saskatchewan 

1,252 . 

Alberta : 

. .\ . 5,683 

British Columia 

5,579 

Territories > V ..-w 

69 

TOTAL 

' 69,300 


A number of events took place in the late 1960's and early 1970's which 
brought about these changes. As far as Quebec was concerned, conditions were 
quite unsettled in the province during this period and the Federal Government 
invoked the War Measures Act. Although there was a net out-migration from 
Quebec in these years , the number of Muslims leaving the province is uncertain 
and not possible to estimate. While Muslim out-migration cannot be ruled out, 
it cannot be said with certainty that it was due to the unsettled conditions; Dur¬ 
ing this period, unemployment was also beginning to rise and Muslims, being 
mostly professional and skilled wokers who have a greater propensity to re¬ 
spond to employment opprtunities , may have left the province. However, 
these developments may have deterred many more Muslims, who were immi¬ 
grating to Canada from their native countries, from going to Quebec. It seems 
therefore, that the relatively slower growth of Muslim populatuon in Quebec 
was due not so to out-migration as to a slower in-migration. The-effect of these 
events was reinforced by a change in the mix of Muslim immigrants in which the 
share of francophone Muslims declined Over the years, primarily, as number of 
Muslims coming from francophone countries did not keep pace with others as a; 
result of a shift in the sources of Muslim immigration, ' ■ 
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These people, who left Quebec or who were discouraged from going there, 
settled in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. These, being,the richest pro¬ 
vinces, also offered better employment prospects. Alberta continues to enjoy 
some of the lowest unemployment rates in the country and has been one of the 
fastest growing and diversifying economies in the country in the past decade or- 
so. 


VI. OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 

1971 - 1976 

The occupaticnal charateristics of a community reveal more about its educa¬ 
tional, social and economic characteristics than any other single attribute. 
Since occupations are directly linked to education and training, they tell us 
about community's educational and social background. As a close relationship 
exists between occupation and earnings, a knowledge of the occupational dis¬ 
tribution sheds light on the economic well-being and status of its members. Oc¬ 
cupations also indicate whether the community is likely to live in the rural areas 
or in the industrial and urban conurbations. This chapter briefly discusses the 
Muslim labour force and its occupations for two years 1971 and 1976. 

A. Labour Force 

In 1967, out of a total Muslim population of 69,300, there were 32,155 per¬ 
sons who were either working or were actively seeking emploment. In other 
words, 46 per cent of the Canadian Muslims were in the country's labour force. 
The rest of the population was comprised of students and trainees, housewives, 
senior citizens and children. The comparable labour force figure for the total 
Canadian population was45 per cent in 1976. It means that for every 55 Canadi¬ 
ans who were not working or were not able to work, there were 45 persons who 
were there to support them directly or indirectly; among Muslims, there were 
54 dependents who could rely on 46 persons working or seeking work. 

The Muslim labour force, expressed in relation to the total population, de¬ 
clined from 47 per cent in 1971 to 46 per cent in 1976. While some of this change 
may be attributed to the error of measurement, it should be conceded that 
there were forces at play during this period which could account for a decline in 
the proportion of the Muslims entering the job market. Firstly, the larger 
number of workers who had migrated to this country in the late 1960's were es- 
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tablished and being joined by their families, causing a downward movement in 
the worker - dependent ratio. Secondly, as unemployment began to increase in 
1975 and 1976, many people who could not find employment after long seach 
may have decided to return to training and educational institutions to upgrade 
their skills and qualifications and hence dropped out of the labour market. 

It is interesting to note that during this period when the ratio of Muslims en¬ 
tering the labour force dropped, quite the reverse behaviour was observed with 
respect to the tolal Canadian population. This phenomenon can be traced to 
economic as well as sociological development. The movement for women's lib¬ 
eration and rights brought about changes in the life-style of the society and 
women began to enter the labour force. Between 1971 and 1976, male labour 
force rose by 14 per cent versus 30 per cent for women in Canada. The behav- 
, iour of the Muslim labour force vis-a-vis the women's liberation movement is 
touched here as it involves a host of social, cultural and economic factors and is 
not within the terms of reference of this study. ? if 

B. Occupations 

In 1976, 32 per cent of the Muslim labour force was comprised of profession¬ 
als. They were followed by skilled workers qualified for employment in manu 
factoring industries who constiuted 21 per cent. As can be seen from Table 6, 

. close behind were the clerical and sales occupations with 20 per cent. Manage¬ 
rial skills and business enterprises accounted for about 6 per cent. There were 
; 1,060 construction workers whose share of the labour force came to 3 per cent. 
This occupational distribution, with a preponderance of professional and tech¬ 
nical andskilledworkers, points to high educational attainments among Cana-, 
dian Muslims and a tendency to settle in urban-industrial conurbations like To¬ 
ronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Mttawa, Montreal, Vancouver and Edmonton. 
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Table 6 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF MUSLIM POPULATION 
1971 and 1976 


Occupation 

Number 

% Distribution 

1971 

1976 


m 

Managerial and Business 

567 

1,771 

3.6 

5.5 

Professional 

5,702 

10,304 

36.2 

32.0 

Clerical and Sales 

3,119 

6,311 

19.8 

19.6 

Commerce and Finance 

961 


6.1 


Services and Recreation 

788 ; 


5.0 


Transport and Communication : 

126 


0.8 


Agriculture 

205 

419 

1.3 

1.3 

Construction’ 

473 

1,063 

3.0 

3.3 

Fishing 

5; 


- 


Mining 

16 


- 


Manufacturing 

3,197 

6,665 

20.3 

20.7 

General Labour 

: 252’ 


1.6 


Total Labour Force 

15,750 

32,200 



Labour Force as% of population 

47.2 

46.5 




Source : Author's Estimates 


Note: A blank space means estimates not available. 
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1. INTRODUCTION AND OBJECTI VES 

Bangladesh, is essentially agricultural in ch aracter, perhaps more intensively 
cultivated than any other country in Monsoon Asia, Agriculture is, and has al¬ 
ways been the mainstay of the grea.. Beginnings of sedentary agriculture date 
back to pre-Aryan times. Here we find community whose prosperity has long 
depended largely upon the products of the land. Agriculture in this country has 
remained as a tradition, a profession andabove all a way,of life. ■' 

Today, Bangladesh, with a few cottage industries and with only beginnings of 
modern industry, remains predominantly agrarian, the urban population con¬ 
stituting only about eight percent of the total population. {1) .With limited land 
resources and a large population of over eighty million Bangladesh is faced with 
the most challenging development problems . Study of the pattern of resource 
use and the future needs are necessary pre-requisites for obtaining any self suf¬ 
ficiency in the country. This study examines the nature of relationships that ex¬ 
ist between man and land in Bangladesh under the present level of technology.. 
Its special concern is to study the underlying factors which have been sigificant 
for the present relations between man and land in Bangladesh. 

2. MAN - LAND RATIO 

In an agricultural country, such as Bangladesh, it is evident that the roles hu¬ 
man beings are allowed to play depend significantly on a highly significant ratio 
sometimes referred to as the man-land ratio. In 1974 Bangladesh had a popula¬ 
tion of 7T3 million, in am area of 55,598 sq. miles.By any standard this is too 
large a population for the area. In fact, the population of the country has been 
increasing very fast over the last hundred years or so causing increasing demand 
on the limited land resources. In 1881 the density of population was 465 persons 
per square mile and by 1974 it rose to ,1286. (3) Fourteen out of nineteen districts 
in the country today have a density figure higher than the national average. 
When smaller areas are considered, pressure on the land is more discernible. 

The density of rural population in Bangladesh is one of the highest in the 
world, probably exceeded only by Java and Madura, parts of South China and 
the Nile valley, The per capita distribution of land in Bangladesh is 42 acres, 
while the per capita distribution of cultivated land is. only about'38 acres. But 
when cultivated land per capita of agricltural population is taken into consider¬ 
ation, Bangladesh ranks one of the lowest in the world. This shows the extreme 
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pressure of population on land, that is less than one third of an acre of cropped 
land in Bangladesh supports one "average person'. 

The magnitude of the problem is emphasized by the fact that with yields 
which are extremely low in comparison with Other parts of the world Japan or 
Taiwan-the lhnd itself is unable to sustain the population even at a subsistence 
level. Compared to its size with a large population rising to about 100 million in 
1985( 4 ) Bangladesh fates the most challenging problem emanating from man- 
land relationship. In addition, the problem is aggravated further by the low 
standard of the diet and undernourishment on the part of the rural population. 

3. LAND UTILL'IZATION 

In Bangladesh the total available land is estimated to be 35'2 million aces, 
and about 60 per cent of the total area in a normal year is cultivated, (5) A little 
more than 40 per cent of the cultivated land is sown mpre than once in a year 
(Table 1). However, there has not been much change in the net cropped area 
oyer the years. But owing to multiplecropping the gross cropped area has regis¬ 
tered some increase, from 28' million acres during 1964-65 to31'1 millon acres 
in 1975-76.® The cropping intensity during the period rose from 133 per cent to 
about 148 per cent.® The significant aspect of the land use in Bangladesh is that 
most of the cultivated land is devoted to food grain production and almost no¬ 
thing is devoted to pasture and animal production. 

As the major food crop, rice is grown On nearly 81 percent Of the total culti¬ 
vated area® and by far the largest part of it is consumed locally and that by the 
producers themselves. Less than 3 per cent of the cultivated acreage is devoted 
to-Other grains: Jute, the main cash crop of Bangladesh occupies only about 6 
per cent of the total land area under crops. (9) Cash crops such as tea, sugarcane 
and tobacco, together occupy only about 3 per cent of the total cultivated 
area. <10) Other minor food crops are grown as a supplement to rice lands which 
are of little significance in the land use pattern of Bangladesh. 

3'1 Types of Farms 

Agricultural land use in Bangladesh lends itself broadly to a twofold division: 
(a) small - scale peasant farming 

• (b) large scale, primarily European origin, plantation farming; v 

With the exception of plantation farms, there is hardly any distinction in size 
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between a large and a smalLfarm. These small farms are primarily family- type 
farms, that is, farms on which the bulk of labour is provided by family members 
with little or no hired labour. The head of the family is generally a farm opera¬ 
tor and worker at the same time. Most of the crops are grown in mixed fields 
rather than pure, and multiple cropping and interculture are common charac¬ 
teristics. The number of different crops grown on small farms is often very 
large. 

Tea is Bangladesh's outstanding plantation crop, but is a relatively small en¬ 
terprise having only sbout 109,000 acres under total area!* 11 ^ Practically the en¬ 
tire output of the plantations is intended for export, while that of the peasant 
farms is for both domestic consumption and export. 

In addition to peasant and plantation agriculture, shifting cultivation is prac¬ 
ticed in the Chittagong Hill Tracts region by certain tribal groups. Locally, 
shifting cultivation is known as Jhuming and henceforth will be called jhum cul¬ 
tivation. 

Thus, at present, agricultural landusc in Bangladesh is oriented towards the 
production of food crops, especially rice, and is characterized by the division of 
rural land into very small peasant farms. These farms and their associated crops 
are distributed, to a certain extent, in regional groupings. Moreover, the exist¬ 
ing small holdings are further divided into a number of tiny plots for the cultiva¬ 
tion of a variety of crops. In effect, the use of land and the type of farming are 
basically, determined by the natural condition, modified to a certain extent by 
socio-economic factors such as transportation, marketing and tenure offarms. 
Physical factors, such as climate, soil and topography determine which enter¬ 
prises may be readily followed. 

3'2 Farming Seasons 

On the basis of the seasonality of rainfall three distinct but partly overlapping 
cropping seasons can be recognized: (a) Rabi Season (dry winter months), from 
late October to March- April, when about two inches of rainfall occurs. The 
crops.associated with this season aie boro rice, various pulses,, vegetables, su¬ 
garcane, sweet potatoes and various oil seeds. Besides, there are other minor 
food crops, such as wheat, miscellaneous rabi crops (onion and garlics etc.) 
grown in this season, (b) Bhadoi or kharif season, which extends from iate 
March to the end of August or early September. About fifteen inches of rainfall 
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occur before the 'bursting'of the Monsoon in June. Aus rice and jute, the ma¬ 
jor cash crop of Bangladesh are the two important crops grown in this season. 
Besides these, some kinds of oil seeds (e.g. summer til) are grown, (c) Aghani 
or Haimantic season, which is roughly coexistent with the true monsoon peri¬ 
od, Aman rice is the most important crop of this season. It has both broadcast 
and transplanted varieties. Aman is sown in March (broadcast type) or in July- 
August (transplanted type) and harvested in November- December. 

In connection with the seasonality of the farming system, river floods and 
their effects have to be mentioned. The seasonal pattern of farming activities in 
the different seasons vary on account of drysess in the rabi season or excessive 
rainfall in the Aghani or Haimantic season. Under normal conditions, howev¬ 
er, river floods often compensate for the deficiency of moisture in the soil at the 
end of the rainy season (November); where late floods are not available to ex¬ 
tend the growing season, farming activities become less significant during the 
dry season. The cultivation thus depends either upon the hydrological state of 
the soil or upon the availability of water for irrigation. 


4. ECOLOGICAL ZONES AND CROPPING SYSTEMS 

The agricultural practices, as have evolved in rural bangladesh, are manifes¬ 
tations of an adjustment process between the natural use system and the human 
use system at large. The traditional Bengali peasants have evolved methods of 
farming which are well adapted to diverse.environmental conditions with their 
seasonal rhythm of drought and flood. Farmers' perception of the environ¬ 
ment, chiefly the land, with its rainfall and its flood, determines the pattern of 
resource use, particuarly the cultural practices affecting the use of land. 

Bangladesh consists primarily of a large alluvial basin floored with Quater¬ 
nary sediments deposited by the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers and their nu¬ 
merous associated streams and distributaries. But there is a considerable physi¬ 
ographic variety with the country despite its generally low relief. Each variety 
lends itself to a particular crop or distinctive cropping sites and in so far as the 
farmers recognize these qualities, a positive relationship between physiograph¬ 
ic sites and different crops develops. Thus, the different farming sites, for most 
part, may conveniently be related to physical factors, i.e. physiography, effect 
of flood water, soil associations and types and rainfall. However, along with the 
distinctive cropping sites, within the major physiographic sites there exists a 
notable degree of consistency as cropping intensity and rural population densi- 
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ty supported by agricultural land and resulting crop - associations (Table 2). 
The ecological zones with their respective crop specialisations fall into four ma¬ 
jor groups. In the summary that follows, some minor regions have been ig¬ 
nored. . .. '. . . 

4'1 Highlands 

Only in the east and south east in the Comilla and Chittagong areas are there 
highlands (tertiary and older) of considerable altitude. These highlands range 
from a few hundred feet to about 2,000 ft. above sea level. The folded Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tract Ranges are densely forested and coarsely populated. Because 
of the rough terrain and the hill people's indifference to plough cultivation, 
jhuming (migratory cultivation) of the forest is the main activity of the people. 
Only along the valley floors, however, does permanent cultivation become evi¬ 
dent. But most of the tea plantations are located on tertiary hills. In general, 
the tertiary hills do not contribute much to the overall food production df the 
country. 

4'2 Pleistocene Areas v-v-! hw 

There are two major,areas of pleistocene sediments which lie within the Ben¬ 
gal Basin. These are known as the Barind and the Madhupur Jungle. These 
were classified as pleistocene due to their sedimentary properties and physio¬ 
graphic expression. These areas, as maybe noted, remain high above the active 
flood plains and are not usully flooded during the rainy season. Pleistocene sed¬ 
iments are well oxidized and typically are reddish, brown or tan* and are 
mottled. They commonly contain ferruginous or calcarious nodules. Water 
content is lower, resulting in firmer, more compacted material. Organic mate¬ 
rial in Pleistocene sediments is commonly confined to the surface soil profile. 
Pleistocence areas offer less diversified cropping system. 

4'2'i The Barind 

The Barind occupying the west central part of Bangladesh, namely in the dis¬ 
tricts of Rajshahi, Bogra and Dinajpur, is the largest of the Pleistocene areas. 
Its surface has a domal appearance and rises 20 to 40ft. above the flood plains. 
Divided into several parts by the rivers the Barind has been laboriously ter¬ 
raced for aman rice cultivation. 



The soils in the Barind Tract bake too hard during the summer season so that 
only after sufficient rain is it possible to cultivate the land. Thus, it affords only 
one crop a year, transplant aman being dominant land use. During the winter 
season drought is a major handicap. The cropping intensity as well as the pop¬ 
ulation density is very low as compared with the average for the country as a 
whole. 

4'2'2 The Madhupur Tract 

Occupying over 1500 square miles of the central part of Bangladesh, the 
Madhupur Tract rises from 20 ft, in the east and south to 100 ft. in the west. 
Scores of old abandoned stream channels called 'baids'are found all over the 
area. The 'baids' are the most important agricultural lands of the area. The ma¬ 
jor part of the Tract is, however, covered with forests. 

Land use is closely associated with soils and hydrological conditions. In the 
depression areas (baids), where rain water sufficiently accumultes, only aman 
paddy is cultivated, which explains the low rural population density in this area. 
The deep terrace soils are mainly used for aus ormesta, locally groundnut, fol¬ 
lowed by early rabi crop, and jackfruit trees are common. The shallow terrace 
soils, for the greater part, remain under qajari forest. Grey terrace soils are 
used for aus and transplanted aman; aus and T. aman on deeply flooded land. 
Boro is in the lower parts of the valley remaining wet throughout the dry sea¬ 
son; 

4'3 The Recent Flood Plains 

The Recent flood plain deposits occupy most of the area of Bangladesh. The 
Recent deposits are composed of the combined deltaic masses and floodplains 
of the Ganges, Brahmaputra and Meghna rivers. This vast area falls into four 
categories, viz, (1) Alluvial fans, (2) comilla surface, (3) Sylhet basin and 
(4) Deltaic plain. 

Recent deposits are, in general, characterizd by typically dark, loose com¬ 
pacted material with a high water content and with variable but considerable 
quantities of organic materials. These areas are more or less subjected to flood¬ 
ing, with the exception of certain areas, especially in the western,districts. Al¬ 
though floods are inherently a great threat to cultivation, they are also benefi- 





cial in that they increase soil fertility through the deposition of silt and clay . On 
the quality of the flood waters depend various kinds of farming systems, as the 
nature of floodwater largely determines the kind of crops to be grown, either 
for subsistence or for cash. As the quality of the floodwater differs in different 
parts of the country, there develop different farming systems with regard to 
either commercial or subsistence orientation. In effect, in the "core areas" that 
is, in the areas where the Ganges- Brahmaputra-Tiste river system carries enor¬ 
mous amount of silts; jute and othernori-food crops grow abundantly and there 
are diversified cropping systems. In effect, the river levees are very intensively 
cultivated and multiple-cropping is practicd on them. The intensity of cropping 
decreases as one moves from the levees to the 'bils' or backswanios. The 'bils', 
if permanently covered with water; remain uncultivated otherwise they are mo¬ 
no-cultural areias giving one crop during the dry season. 

4.3.1 Alluvial Fans 

Alluvial fans cover the major parts of Dinajpur and Ranjpur districts. The 
rivers draining down the Himalayas had built alluvial cones. They coalesced 
and later were covered by a layer of sediments to form the piedmont plains. The 
piedmont alluvial plain comprises an. old part of the Tista- alluvial fan with a 
braided river landscape. Almost the whole landscape, except the highest 
ridges, lies wet or shallowly flooded in the monsoon season. The rivers of the 
area merely drain the local rainfall bringing no fresh alluvium or soluble nu¬ 
trients to the region.- Soil moisture deficit is also a notable feature in the area. 
The area no longer affected by Tista floods, aman monoculture, particularly 
transplant aman and sugarcane to a certain extent , results in very low density 
of population than the average for the country as a whole. Cropping intensity is 
also at a very low level here. 

4.3.2 Comilla Surface 

The Comilla surface is a distinct alluvial physiographic unit. Comprising the 
districts of Comilla and parts of Noakhali, the stabilised flood plains with a flat 
clay lowland Stand perhaps four to six feet above the adjacent flood plains of' 
the Meghna river to the west. The sediments of the Comilla surface correspond 
roughly with the Clay pan and are slightly oxidized. However, the soils are not 
regularly refertilized by inundation. In fact, only along the western flank does 
the plain get regular inundation from the Meghna. Also along its eastern mar- 
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gin streams from Tripura Hills in India bring a certain amount of flood water in¬ 
to parts of this area. 

The general crop-combination type is that of mixed aus and deepwater aman 
or jute, partly followed by rabi crops. However, the area is practically cotermi¬ 
nous with the aman aus double rice cropping. Since water supply is assured, 
there being long rainy season, and the soils being clayey as well as retentive of 
rain water, two paddy harvests are possible without recourse to irrigation. High 
to very high cropping intensity as well as population density set this region apart 
from other regions of Bangladesh. Besides, high rural population density 
seems to have favoured the double cropping of aman aus, and in gererdl, very 
intensive use of land. The area has an advantage especially in Comilla, as far as 
jute cultivation is concerned which supports partly the agricultural labour 
force. 

4.3.3 The Sylhet Basin 

The Sylhet basin occupies roughly the depressions bordering the eastern My- 
mersingh and western Sylhet, which is also the heart of the Meghna basin. The 
lowest part of Bangladesh, the Sylhet basin lies under water for more than six 
months of the year with the underlying sediments being clay. Further, large 
marshy areas cover the basin and are completely unsuitable for agriculture. 
This is also the region of large lakes! 

The Meghna depression is noted for its boro cultivation which has supported 
a low density of population. Cropping intensity is naturally low, as the area re¬ 
mains under flood water for such a long time that it is only in the dry winter sea¬ 
son that farming is possible. Further, cultivation of aman or jute is handicapped 
by the occurrence of early floods including flash floods. 

4.3.4 The Chittagong Coastal Plain 

The Chittagong coastal plains occupy the narrow strip of land between the 
Chittagong Hills and the sea, together with the Halda, lower Karnaphuliand 
lower Sangur floodplains, and that of the off-shore islands. At the sea margin 
mud flats floods have developed. Inland, the usual levee and 'bil' topography 
of Bangladesh flood plains have developed. The area is often subjected to shal¬ 
low flooding and to flash from the hills. It is also exposed to tropical cyclones, 
and the associated storm surges. 
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Although the coastal strip has a moderate fertile clay soil,: ingress of saline 
water at hightides is a major handicap. In the interior valleys sandy loams and 
clays predominate which are fertile and rich in organic matter. However, on 
acount of salinity, jute cultivation is practically insignificant. Aman. aus, par¬ 
ticularly the cultivation of trasplant aman is the major use of land. The North¬ 
ern. Chittagong cast supports a very high density of population. 

While the northern strip is characterized by the double cropping of T. aman 
and aus, transplant aman cultivation is practically a monoculture in the south. 
Cropping intensity is also low in the south. In terms of the cultivated area, how¬ 
ever, population density appears to be medium to high. With increased popula¬ 
tion pressure the entire region might become a double rice cropping region. 


4.3.5 The Mid - Tista - Jamuna - Old Brahmaputra Stabilised Plains 

This is a very large region in which high cropping intensity is widespread. 
Population densities are in the upper medium and high categories. Aman - aus 
jute is the charactristix cropassociation type,but aman often occupies a greater 
area than either aus or jute. This is an area where soils get fertilised, regularly 
from the rivers surrounding the area. In winter season various kinds of rabi 
crops are grown. Diversification of crops including the practice of Multiple- 
cropping in the entire area are the characteristic agricultural aspects of the re¬ 
gion. 

4.4 The Deltaic Plain 

The Deltaic plains are largely drained by innumerable distributaries off the 
Ganges. It has such a gentle slope and the interfloves have so slight a relif that 
the river eeiss- cross each other and have developed a complex river system. 
The topographic features are similar to those of the flood plains except that the 
relief is more subdued. The delta proper can be divided into three categories, 
viz, (1) moribund, (2) mature and (3) active. Within the deltaic plains there are 
discernible variations in cropping systems. 

4.4.1 The Moribund Delta 

The moribund delta, the western part of the deltaic plain, bounded on the 
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east by the Madhumati river comprises the areas which extend from the north¬ 
ern boundary of theKhulna district to JessGfe and parts bfKuchtiadistrict. This 
area lacks the important effect of the flooding from the Ganges and is charac¬ 
terized by rivers that are now abandoned or drying up. These have lost connec¬ 
tion with their parent streams. The rivers having now no off-take from main 
streams cannot bring down enough water and silt, even in flood, and being con¬ 
fined within high levees, are not in a position to inundate the entire area. As a 
result land building has ceased and the delta has grown moribund upto this lim- 

in this region of Broadcast aus and rabi crop association besides paddy, agri¬ 
culture is at its low level. Largely because of river decay and dryness in winter 
season cropping intensity is more often low than medium, and is sometims very 
low, population density is likewise low . 

4.4.2 The Mature Delta 

The mature delta comprises the saline ndn-forested areas in the northern 
part of the district of Khulna. In themature delta, although the land is 'suitable 
for cultivation, salinity is a major handicap, especially in the early part of the 
summer (March-April-May) Only after the monsoon rain in June when the 
salt content is washed away from the land, is it possible to cultivate crops. Con¬ 
sequently, the cropping intensity is very low: Mainly transplanted are the major 
land use of the area. Population density, excepting the nearby urban centres of 
Khuina, is low from Bangladesh's point of view. On the whole, the saline delta 
is completely monocultural of transplant aman paddy. Cropping intensity is 
consquently very low which supports a low density of population: 

4.4.3 The Active Delta 

The active delta consists of the Sunderbans and the country bewteen the 
Madhumati and the Meghne estuary, roughly the districts of Patuakhali, Ba- 
kerganj and Faridpur which are considered the deltaic lands per excellence. 

The Sunderbans are negative areas as far as cultivation of crops is concerned, 
and they are almost devoid of habitation since they are not open to settlement, 
excepting the northern fringe which is being reclaimed. In addition, salinity is a 
major handicap for agriculture.However, this tidal forest region of great eco- 




nomic significance extends inland for about 60 to 80 miles. Along the Seaface 
the forest is almost compesed of mangroves, which often extend info tidal wa¬ 
ter. but. elsewhere are separated from the sea by a line of low sand, hills or 
dunes. ' ‘ ■ - . •, 

The non-saline tidal delta and estuarine charlands and islands constitute a. 
soft of transitional region to the saline delta. Cropping intensities are generally 
medium but range from low to high; Population densities show a similar range. 
Double rice (T. aman-aus) cropping predominates, but the crop is often dis¬ 
placed by rabi crops, Orchards, particularly of betclunl and coconut give this, 
region individuality. However, in the southern part of the Baketgan j and Pa- 
tuakhali district salinity is also a handicap precludes cultivation of crops other 
than paddy during the rainy season. 

The northern part of the Bakerganj district as the entire Faridpur. district is 
well inundated by rivers and has a diversified cropping system. On account of 
the rich soil-, which gets enriched, annually .by the deposition .of. silts , cropping, 
intensity is very high and multiple cropping is the characteristic farming practi¬ 
ces of the area. The population density is likewise high. However, within the re¬ 
gion two areas evoke special interest. The Ganges levees and charlands which 
are-similar to,the moribund.delta in having Broadcast aus- T. aman and rabi. 
crop associations, have a high cropping intensity with high population density. 
The other region, that is, the Ganges- Lower Mehgna plains and charlands 
merge imperceptively with the mid-Tista - Janiuna - Old Brahmaputra Stabi¬ 
lised-plains .and charlands.. Cropping intensity is medium To higher very high in 
some areaswvithin.it as is the range of population density. With its deepwater 
aman- jute - rabi crop (aus to a certain extent) associations this is among the 
most productive agricultural regions in the country.. 

4.5 Land Level and Land Use ■ 

Nost floodplain areas are not level. They generally consist of a succession of 
broad .ridges and depressions varying in size and shape. The range in elevation 
between them isiquite. variable. Besides, raising of lands-, by farmers to make it 
safe from flooding during (he mon'sooii season With consequent lowering of 
land have gone on throughout the centuries. Today, everywhere several levels 
of land can be recognized with as many as iiye ,levels in recently deposited 
floodplains to two or three levels in othei areas of the country.-Although,they, 
are not necessarily contiguous, each one has its own-elevation and can be iden- 
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lified from the others by a height of one or two feet. The cropping on each of the 
various levels is determined by (a) the frequency of flooding and effectiveness 
of drainage, and (b) the amount of silt deposited by flooding. Thus the relation¬ 
ship between cropping practices and flooding of land in particular accounts for 
the most part the complex land use pattern that has evolved so far in Bangla¬ 
desh, the process is essentially complicated in detail owing to differences in 
soils, flood incidence and local cultural parctices. 

4.5.1 Homestead Land Or Bhiti 

The particular adjustment to the flooding may be regarded as structural ad¬ 
justment. One such unit is the level of land on which the village stands. A trans¬ 
ect across the village land from the highest to the lowest ground manifests var¬ 
ious levels of land, the highest in the gradient is locally known a bhiti. Each lev¬ 
el of land differs in terms of their physical characteristics and uses. 

Homesteads are bhiti or level of the homestead which remains in general 
above the normal flood level. Homestead land or bhiti is also extensively used 
for a wide range of fruit trees, vegetables and spices. By looking at the level of 
the bhiti land one can infer about the height of the flood water during normal 
floods. The bhiti is raised by a few inches at least every year to protect it from 
the erosion caused by rain during the monsoon season. The practice of raising 
land has created ponds or small depressions which aVe used for various activi¬ 
ties including washing, drinking, and fishing. 

The structaral adjustment often involves building of homestead structures or 
raised platforms of earth or plinths. An elaborate care is necessary to protect 
both the bhiti and the platforms from being eroded. The knowledge of their up¬ 
keep, like that of many others of the Bangladeshi rural life, has been transmit¬ 
ted through generations over many centuries. 

4.5.2 Highlying Land 

Highlying lands, flooded infrequently, are generally given over to the B. Ans 
rice and jute, sown in March-April, where flooding is at best ^hallow particular¬ 
ly before harvest in July - August. It is then followed by an early rabi crop, both 
jute and aus cannot thrive in deep standing water. Jute lands, for example, 
might be classified on the basis of high, medium and low levels. It is on the 
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high level of lands that the tossa variety is grown and to extent, where demand is 
great, middle levels are also devoted to tossa variety. White variety occupies 
the low and middle lands. By June-July low and middle come under water. As 
the jute jute plants cannot tolerate excessive amount of standing water, it de¬ 
mands high levels and there it competes with the aus crop. 

The decision to grow aus or jute in the Bhadoi season depends upon farmer's 
perception of the environment, particularly the depth and nature of flooding; 
and perhaps, also on the farmers’ traditional or cultural preferences. : 

The lands given to aus rice and jute can also be given over to other crops dur¬ 
ing the dry season. But in the dry season lack of water is a limiting factor. There 
fore, the dry season cropping is largely confined to those areas where irrigation 
facilities are available. In areas where the dry season crops (rabi crops) can be 
grown without irrigation, rabi crops are grown only if they conform to their tra¬ 
ditional values,- ' 

T. Am an is grown on poorly drained high - rising land where flooding is not 
deeper than a few feet after transplantation in July-August. Floodplain lands of 
thin kind are generally used for B. Aus and T. Aman in specific cases. Small 
raised beds are done to elevate the land above flood levels for vegetable pro¬ 
duction. This kind of land is also used for aus as well as for sugarcane. Broad¬ 
cast varieties are generally grown in deeply flooded areas and transplanted var¬ 
ieties in moderately flooded areas. 

4.5.3 Middle Land 

Poorly drained middle land is, in fact, used for growing variety of crops e. g. 
B. Aus or jute followed by T. Aman and rabi crops. In many cases jute is fol¬ 
lowed by an early rabi crop without an intervening aman crop. In medium low¬ 
land, particularly in lowland ridges and basin margins, jute displaces, in some 
cases, both mixed aus aman, and sometimes is intersown with aman in place of 
aus. Where irrigation is practiced a boro or T. Aus crop is usually grown and is 
followed by T. Aman. 

4.5.4 Low Land - Deeply Flooded 

Deep water B. Aman is grown on deeply flooded land, but it cannot be 




grown in very deeply flooded land or on lands where tlood water level rises too 
rapidly. This type of land can only produce floating variety of aman rice which 
is sown broadcast before the floods come. By the time the floods commence, 
they are 6 to 10 inches high and then continue to grow as fast as the floods rise. 
If has been noted that this variety of rice will grow by more than 6 inches in 
twenty four hours in case the flood water rises at that rate. They attain a height 
of 15 to 16 ft. and keep their heads .above the.flood water. At any rate, on deep¬ 
ly flooded lands, as it is practiced, particularly for spreading over the risk, aus 
and deep water aman are commonly sown intermixed. The aus is harvested in 
July-August and aman continues to grow with the rising floodwater to be harv¬ 
ested after the recession of flood water in October-Novmber. This practice of 
insurance against risk of crop loss of any one variety is a vivid example of cultu¬ 
ral response to natural environmental conditions. 

4.5.5 Very Deeply Flooded Lands 

The very deeply flooded lands can produce at best one crop. These are the 
lands where flooding takes place early in the premonsoon season and recedes 
late in November. Some of these lands remain free of water only for three to 
four months (November-February). They are deeply flooded that the longest 
of the known varities of rice-the most tolerant crop grown in Bangladesh- will 
get submerged under the flood Water. Therefore, no crop is grown in these 
lands during the rainy season. However, during the dry season such lands are 
-given over to the production of boro rice which is sown from November to Jan¬ 
uary and harvested from February to May. It is also grown in depressions and 
abandoned river channels, . . - - 

5. CONCLUSIONS 

This study shows regionally the geographical equilibrium that has been 
reached between land and rural population in Bangladesh. In a country such as 
Bangladesh where so many are dependent directly or indirectly upon agricul¬ 
ture for the livelihood of the people and where agricultural products comprise 
almost the total value of exports, it might be expected that there would be a 
geographical relationship between agriculture and rural population distribu¬ 
tion. A study was made in this paper of the different agricultural factors which 
appear to be of importance for an understanding of the variations which exist in 
the distribution of population in general . The degree of association and the rati- 
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onale for that close spatial association between land and population distribu¬ 
tion are related to differences in farming activities which result from different 
combinations of physical, cultural and biological factors. It is not to be as¬ 
sumed, however, that these factors have the same “effects- on the agricultural 
economy in all sections of the country. 

There is a fair correspondence between the areas affected by flood water and 
crop divesification and high rural population density. Areas annually enriched 
by silt deposits brought down by the river floods, as in the "Core Areas", have 
diversified cropping systems, and normally allow double and multiple crop¬ 
ping. The intensity of farming, however, not only depends upon the quality of 
the flood water alone, but also upon (1) the frequency of flooding and effective¬ 
ness of drainage, and (2) the amount of silt deposited by flooding. For non-pad¬ 
dy crops flood waters of the Ganges and the Jamuina are more important than 
the clear water of the Meghna which is only suitable for paddy cultivation, as 
the paddy cultivation is not directly dependent upon flood water alone; the 
moisture holding capacity of the paddy soil is the determining factor. 

It is not the soils but rainfall which influences to a great extent the farming 
systems. Areas where rainfall alone dictates the farming systems generally have 
lower cropping intensities and lower rural population densities and are charac¬ 
terized by near mono-culture of aman with the exception of the Comille sur¬ 
face. There is also a fair correspondence between the early rainfall and late 
flooding and rural population density. Early rainfall affords cultivation of jute 
or aus before aman is cultivated during the monsoon season, and the late flood 
extends the growing season after aman harvest so that it is possible to grow 
another crop during the rabi season. 

Rural population density seems to be associated with the types of paddy that 
are cultivated in various parts of Bangladesh. Predominantly aus or boro grow¬ 
ing areas have lower population densities in general than the aman growing 
areas, except where nothing but aman can begrown as in the cases of saline del¬ 
ta and in the pleistocene areas. In general, the highest rural densities occur in 
places where there exists a crop combination of aman-aus- jute- rabi crops sig¬ 
nifying the fact that there is a distinct geographical relationship as to the degree 
of diversification of crops, crop-combinations, and the distribution of popula¬ 
tion in Bangladesh: --A. 

This study points out where imthediate attention is required in order to im¬ 
prove any present disequilibrium btween man and land in Bangladesh. This will 
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involve the consideration of possible changes in kinds and intensity of land use. 
Further undertaking is needed as to the context within which floods occur, and 
the cultural and life of the villages 

With regard to flooding in general, continued and further study of the rela¬ 
tions between the hydrologic events and the human use systems as a measure of 
improving the effectiveness of development and protection programmes. As 
evident, environmental problems merge imperceptively into development 
problems and a working knowledge of the environment is vital for a proper 
planning of development. Development will necessarily involve wise use of the 
environment. Any adjustment thought to be suitable for protection against the 
environmental hazard in Bangladesh has to be viewed with caution considering 
the socio-economic and cultural attributes of the people. Further, any particu¬ 
lar adjustment to be included in the final plan ought to be within the technologi¬ 
cal capability of the society'. 

A radically different pattern of resource use is necessary in order to realize 
the agricultural potentials of the country. Major policy changes will have to be 
made, not only in the use of agricultural land, but also in the development of 
water resources as well. Finally, any benefits which result from attempted 
remedies may be useless until there are corresponding developments in com¬ 
munication and in facilities for the marketing and storage of produce. Other 
things being equal, if the peasants purchasing power is offset by the relative in¬ 
crease in population in future, there is little hope that there will be a brighter fu¬ 
ture for a more self sufficient agriculture in Bangladesh. 
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Table 1 

LAND UTILIZATION IN BANGLADESH 
(1975 - 76 ); T : ' 


Land Use Category 

Area 

Percentage 


('000'acres) 


Cultivated area 

, . .r 20,968 

. . 59.45 

Current fallow 8 

1,591 : 

4.50 

Culturable waste° 

' 662 

. ; 1.87 ; 

Not available for cultivation 

: , . „ 6,622 

18.76 

Forest 

■V 5,438 

15.42 

Total area 

■■ ...: 25,281 

. . . 100.00 

Single Cropped area 

■!. . . ./; 12,250 

58.42 

Double cropped area 

7,269 

. . . 34.67 

Triple cropped area 

1,449 

. . . 6.91 

Net cropped area 

20,968 

. . . 100.00 

Total cropped area c 

... 31,135 

... - 


Notes : a. Current fallow is the area already brought under cultivation, but 
not cultivated during the year. 

b. Culturable waste is the area suitable for cultivation but lying fal¬ 
low for more than one year. 

c. The sum of the net cropped area and the area sown more than, 
once. 


Source Government of Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics, Statistical pocket 
Book of Bangladesh, Dacca, 1978, Table 4.2, pp. 114-115. 









,',y ; TABLE 2 . V ;r. 

CROPPING INTENSITY AND DENSITY OF RURAL POPULATION/ SQ. 
MILE BY DISTRICTS a (1975 - 76) 


Cropping* 3 

Intensity 

Rank 

District 

Density of C 
rural population 

g 

District 

178 

1 

Rangpur 

2150 

i 

Comilla 

167 

2 

Tangail 

1861 

2 

Dacca 

161 

3 

Mymensingh 

1557 

3 

Noakhali 

158 

4 

Comilla 

1504 

4 

Tangail 

154 

5 

Noakhali 

1477 

5 - 

Faridpur 

154 

6 

Pabna 

1431 

6 

Bogra 

153 

7 

Bogra 

1411 

7 

Mymensingh 

153 

8 

Faridpur 

1400 

8 

Rangpur 

147 

9 

Chittagong 

1364 

9 

Pabna 

146 

10 

Dacca 

1352 

10 

Bakerganj 

146 

. 11 , 

Bakarganj 

/1287; 

11 

Kushtia 

142 

12 

Dinajpur 

1224 

12 

Chittagong 

136 

13 : 

Syhet . ; . 

1218 

13 

Jessore 

133 

14 

Jessore 

1100 

14 - 

Rajshahi 

128 

15 . 

Kushtia 

967 ' 

15 - 

Sylhet 

123 

16 

Khuina 

942 

16 

Dinajpur 

120 

17 

Pajshahi 

873 

17 

Patuakhali 

114 

. , 18 

Patuakhali 

656 

18 

Khulna 


a. Owing to data Limitations Chittagong Hill Tract district has been omitted 
in this study. 

b. Intensity of Croping Area cropped X 100 

Area sown. 

c. Census of population 1974 

Rank order Correlation between the Intensity of Cropping and the Density 
of Rural Population per Square mile by districts 

0.763 
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Source : (a) Government of Bangladesh, Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics 
Statistical Pocked Book of Bangladesh, Dacca, 1978, Table 
4.3, p. 117. 

(b) Government of Bangladesh, Bangladesh Population Census 
1964, Bulletin 2,1975 Table 3, pp. 54-95. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO LOCATE AN INDUSTRIAL PLANT 
IN AN ISLAMIC COUNTRY 
, : A CASE FORM THE SUDAN; 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is well known, that the present development approaches in many of our Is¬ 
lamic countries are static- a heritage and a continuation of colonial policies. 
Major success can only be achieved by a structural transformation. Develop¬ 
ment of basic industries in countries possessing enough resources is regarded as 
a step towards achieving this objective. Taking the Sudan as an example, this 
paper is mainly concerned with the economic geographic aspect of the erection 
of such industries, especially iron and steel industries. ; 

It is axiomatic that steel is the base of today's technical development and rep¬ 
resents the basis of industrialization of any country. A nation's steel campacity 
represents, therefore, a good criterion for the comparison of the degree of in¬ 
dustrial development among the developed countries on the one hand and be¬ 
tween them and the developing countries on the other. Without steel and other 
metallic products the modern civilization and especially the present modem 
technology is unconceivable, only through steel a country can aspire to be a 
heavy weight power. It is of great advantage, therefore, for these developing 
countries which possess enough ores to accomplish their own metallic industry. 

The average annual consumption of steel in the Sudan amounts to about 
120,000 tons (about 7 kg. per head of population.)® In the present and future 
development a rapid increase in consumption is expected, a matter which will 
lead to an increase of 300% by the end of the sixth, year plan (1983/84)®. Many 
new development projects with relatively high steel requirements are under 
construcion in North Sudan as well as in the Southern Region. The home re¬ 
serves of iron can easily be utilized to meet this demand. The importance of 
creating such an industry results from the everincreasing world prices of steel at 
an annual rate of 10-i2% 1 2 (3) . 7 

By home-production not only the inland market has to be considered, but al¬ 
so the export to other Islamic- and neighbouring countries. For this purpose an 
exact analysis of the demand and market situation in these countries have to be 


(1) United Nations Statistical Year book (1975), New York-1976. 

(2) Unprinted official estimation of the Sudanese Mining Corporation. 

(3) Estimation of the Arab Union of Iron- and steel industries 1973. 
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well studied in advance. Anyhow the Arab Countries alone produce together 
about 3 mill, tons of pig iron and steel and they consume about 17 mill.tons an¬ 
nually. The increase in annual consumption is estimated at about 10%. ® 
Egypt, Algiers and Iraq give good examples of a successful iron and steel indus¬ 
try in the Arab Region. 


The capacity of the plant must be planned according to the future increase in 
demand considering all the political, social and economic factors governing this 
demand. In this type of industry, the international and regional cooperation 
represents a necessity so that the produced quantity can well be increased fol¬ 
lowed by a profitable specialization with an appropriate export and import 
movement. 

There are various methods for the production of pig iron depending upon de¬ 
mand, degree of concentration of metal in ore, available energy resources. 

and many other economic and technical factors. But the most important com¬ 
mon method is the reduction in a blast furnace. To be profitable the blast fur¬ 
nace must at least produce 800-1000 tons daily. If the demand is smaller, then a 
blast furnace will be uncommercial and another technique is preferred. Beside 
its great capacity the blast furance is very expensive. A new blast furnace com¬ 
plex with supporting coke oven costs up to 70 Mill, dollars. 

Regarding the higher share of coke in the reduction process, blast furnaces 
are usually erected in regions with available high quality coal. The cost of trans¬ 
porting coke can there-by have a great influence upon processing costs®. 


Considering the small local demand for iron and steel in the developing coun¬ 
tries and the critical financial situation of those countries such a device-blast 
furnace- can only be realized with great difficulty. For these countries another 
method offers itself: namely the electric furnace. The electric furnace is espe¬ 
cially advantageous for these countries where there is not enough coke and 
which possess sufficient and cheap electric energy. Although the costs of smelt- 


(1) Ibid 

(2) An old estimation see JANCKOWTTZ, S: ’'Wirtschaftsgeologie der Erze", Springer- Verlag, 

Wien- New York 1976, p.103-10. . 

(3) Ibid. . 
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ing per unit of metal is higher than furnace , this device has the following advan¬ 
tages:^ 5 . . ,:V - ;; 

(1) This process requires only about half the coke needed in the blast furnace, 
since electricity replaces coke used for heating purposes. 

(2) Instead of coke as a reduction agent, semi coke or dried lignite can be 

used; Both are much cheaper than coke. >“ 

(3) The capacity of the plant is smaller than blast furnace. 

(4) Smaller units can easily be erected, which in time and according to need 
can be enlarged. 

(5) A complex of different iron ores can be used. 

(6) In the case of Sudan the great timber resources can be used as a reduction 
agent, although the writer is in favour of importing semi- coke rather than 
destroying the local timber potential. 

Iron ore deposits are reported to occur in many parts of the Sudan, the most 
important of which are those of the Red Sea Hills and Southern Kordofan dep¬ 
osits. Conditions for the extraction and treatment of the ores of the Red Sea 
Hills are generally better than those of inland areas. The location near the 
coast, the nearness to port- Sudan Sudan's main port- render cheap transport 
costs of coke from foreign countries. The Sudan itself possesses no coal re¬ 
serves at prescent, although some coal has been discovered in a number of wells 
dug for water in the Nubian Series in Merowe- Dongola area ,2) 

One disadvantage of the Red Sea Hills area is the shortage of water. The 
metallurgic industry requires annually quantities of water to circulate round the 
furnace so as to prevent it from melting, usually 10 tons of water for every 2 tons 
of iron ore 1 2 (3) . Therefore an accurate study as regards the water potential of the 
area and the economy of desalinization of seawater needs to be carrid out be¬ 
fore any attempt to start such a project. 

The Southern Kordof an deposits, important of which is the iron ore of Abu 
Tulu (a hill of 1000 meters long and 80 meters high) are characterized by a high 
metal content 61-70%. Total reserves are estimated to be about 35 million tons. 
Economially it is unadvisable that such rich ores be exproted. Furthermore the 
location of the deposits-1500 km away from the port-makes its exploitation for 


(1) Ibid - - . - - 

( 2 ) For further information see: Mahmoud Ahmed A/Alla: "Minerals and Industry" 
; In.: Proceedings of the Erkowit Conference 1966 on Industry. 

(3) Riley. R. C. :- Industrial Geography, Chatto and Windus, London 1973 P. 86. 
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export uneconomical. Neither can the Mechanical concentration enrich the ore 
to the extent of making its export as an ore economical/ 1 2 3 * ) 

It is therefore necessary to process these ores locally, The economic feasibili¬ 
ty of utilising these deposits in the production of iron arid steel in the Sudan has 
already been demonstrated by a Sudanese expert and need not be further dis¬ 
cussed here®. 

What is more important to deal with here is to find the optimal location for 
the processing of these ores. Such a location must be in a good relationship to 
the transport costs. To find this location I will try to use a simple mathematical 
model.'. "-1 9 

INTRODUCRORY EXPLANATIONS AND INITIAL LIMITATIONS TO 
THEMODEL 

1. An important assumption is the use of an electric furnace, the advantages 
. of which to the developing countries have already been introduced. For 

such a device the following amounts are needed®. 

per ton / pig iron per 100 ton/ pig iron 

Semi coke 0,45 45 

Iron ore 1.67 167 

Lime 0.38 38 

Coke must be imported through Port Sudan. Electric energy can be supplied 
from Roseires power Station or a thermal of 30 MW potential can be erected, 
which will guarantee sufficient power for the plant®. / 

2. The available transport network is binding. The location can be anywhere 
between port Sudan and El-Fula (nearest railway station to the iron ore 
fields). The regions between port Sudan- Atbara, and El Fula- Kosti have 
been excluded owing to serious deficiency in water resources. 


(1) M.A. A/Alla : Ibid, 

(2) See El Agib A.R. : "prospects of Utilizing Sudanese Iron Ores", paper presented to Erkowit 
Conference on Industry 1966. 

(3) Calculated after Jankowich on the base of Sudanese ores... 

<Q) El Agib. A.R. : - Abid. : 
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Thus we are only left with the area between Atbara and Kosti, where there is 
sufficient water supply from the Nile and its tributaries. This region possesses 
also relatively better transport facilities. The white Nile is navigable between 
Kosti and Khartoum. The main Nile can as well be navigable between Kharto¬ 
um and Atbara after the eradication of the 6 th cataract. For a long period such 
a plan was projected by the Ministry of Transport. . 

3: In kosti-Atbara area the following places can be taken into consideration: 
Kosti, El kawa, El Dueim, El Gitaina, Khartoum, El Gaili, Shendi and At¬ 
bara. They represent central places with different hierarchical positions. 

. All of them possess some degree of infrastructural institutions, although 
they are different in intensity, and represent places of population concen¬ 
trations throughout the region which is in turn important for labour supply. 

4. For simplification we can leave the transport costs of coke to Atbara and 
the ores to Kosti. The costs can be added to the total costs later on.' 

5. The most ; important areas for the consumption of pig iron and steel are 
Khartoum and Atbara. Khartoum is the main centre of concentration of in¬ 
dustrial plants for the further processing of imported steel and its use in 
constructional purposes. Atbara, on the other hand, represents, the centre 
of the Sudan Railways repair workshops. The writer esimates the con¬ 
sumption of Khartoum at 60% and Atbara at 40%. 

6. Lime for metallurgical industry is found in the Sudan in many places. (See 
fig. (J.)). For our model only the lime deposits near Atbara and near Kosti 
(at Rabakj can be taken into consideration. Both deposits are now being 
used for cement productions. 

One of the Sudanese geologists assumes that the lime deposits near Kosti are 
unsuitable for the processing of iron ore^. The auther didn't find any further 
support for this assumption in the literature. In order not to put this into ac¬ 
count we are going to deal with two cases in the model: 

Case (a) : Under the assumption that the lime deposits near Kosti are not 
' useable. Therefore they must be brought from Atbara area. 

Case (b) : Based upon the use of the deposits in Kosti area. 


(1) Omar, A.M. : - "Minerals and Mining Industry in the Sudan"Paper presented to the Confer¬ 
ence on "Man and Environment" 

Khartoum, 1972. 
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7. Edel metals for steel production and especially manganese ores are found 
in three different areas east of the axis Kosti-Atabra under consideration 

; (Fig.l): For this reason and for the fact that only relatively little amounts of 
■ these metals are added to pig iron in steel production, their transport costs 
would not play an important role in the decision of the plant location. 
Therefore they can be left out of the model. 

8. For simplicity and to avoid any contradiction concerning the cost of a ton/ 
km by boat and train let this cost equal one unit. By exact information this 
unit can be translated into actual expenditure/ ; 

: After considering the above- mentioned explanations Fig,2 (a) and its simpli¬ 
fication 2 (b) cart be ? studied, The problem can be mathematically forrtiulated 
asfollows:- 

THE PROBLEM 

From the eight points on the axis a-b the Optimal location must be found ac¬ 
cording to transport costs. Thereby 2 cases have to be studied: ‘ 

Case (a) : The use of lime deposits near Atbara only . 

(b) : The use of lime deposits near Atbara and/or Kosti. 

SOLUTION 

Case (a) — ’ r-' V-/ •") .T'C 

; Y = k l X 1 + k 2 x 2 + k 3 x 2 + k 5 x 2 + k 4 x 3 + h + *2 
( x.j ' y >2 x 3 : distances in km as in fig. 3 "h"). 

kj : required amount of iron ore per 100 ton pig iron 
^ : required amount of semi coke per 100 ton pig iron 
k^ : required amount of iron lime coke 100 ton pig iron 
: kl : amount of pig iron transported to Kharourn 
kg : amount of pig iron transported to Atbara 
tg : transport cqst of. ores from El Fula to Kosti (to be 
added later on) 

tg : transport cost of semi coke from port Sudan to Atbara 
(to be added later on) 

Y = kg Xj -(- (k2 T kg + kg) X2 = k-4 Xg .. 



To replace with each place taking Kosti as an example, 

KOSTI:- (in unit per 100 ton/pig iron). 

Case (a) : - 

Y - 170 Xj + 123 x, 60 x., 

Y = 170X 0 + 123X 541 + 60X 316 

, 97 803 

Case (b):- 

Y = 208 X| + 85 + 60 Xj 

= 208 X 0 + 85X 641 + 60 X 316 
= 73 445 . 

TRANSPORT COS] OF THE INDIVIDUAL PLACES IN QUESTIONS: 
(in units per 100 iron/ pig iron ). 

CASE (a) CASE(b) 


Location 

- Lime deposits near 

Kosti unuseable 

Lime deposits 

Near Kosti useable. • 

Kosti 

97 

803 

. - 73 ' 

445 

ElKawa 

: 96 ■ 

841 : 

7s 


El Dneim 

V 96 

347 


501 

El Gitaina , 

' ; 94 . 

891 

87 

557 

Khartoum 

93 

695 

93 

333 

ElGaili 

102 

255 " 


998 

Shendi 

v 112.'/.. 

099 

124 

809 

Atbara 

128 


152 

828.. 






From the .model and the above - mentioned limitation it is clear that in case 
(a) Khartoum and in case (b) Kosti are the suitable locations. The comparison 
between the two cases shows that the total transport costs of a ton pig iron for 
(734,5 units) are less than these of Khartoum (937 units). 

The optimal location Kosti w lies about 300 km s south of Khartoum on the 
western bank of the White Nile. Due to the erection of the Kosi- Rabak bridge 
and hence the construction of the railway line (about 1913) Kosti developed 
from a very small settlement of Shilluk population. Unlike most of the Euro¬ 
pean cities which developed due to concentration of industrial activity and la¬ 
bour force Kosti evolved as a trade centre for agricultural products. This same 
central function in addition to its accessibility enhanced the growth of the town 
in its later phases af development. 

Through river transport, Kosti is today a very important link between north 
Sudan and the Southern Region. In fact Kosti port is the mos,t important river 
port in the whole country. Beside river transport and railway line Kosti is con¬ 
nected with many all-weather and seasonal roads to most parts of the country. 

The town lies in the centre of an agricultural region. North and south of the 
town many pump schemes have been established along the White Nile after the 
erection of Jebel Aulia Dam (1936), which in turn stimulated the commercial 
activities of the town and attracted considerable numbers of labour force. 

The first stages of modern industrial development started during the fifth de¬ 
cade of this century by the construction of a meat factory and an oil pressing fac¬ 
tory (1954-55). Due to the increase in cotton production two ginning factories 
were established in 1958. With the growth of the town many new types of indus¬ 
tries and repair shops were introduced. 

Up to 1974 industry was occupying the area north of the commercial area 
(See fig-3). For certain considerations, administrative, security as well as en¬ 
vironmental, the town administration in the later sixties thought of removing 
the industrial area. The new area was established by 1975 in the south eastern 
part of the town (fig. 3). The northern part consists mainly of small factories, 


(i) The town has been named after a Greek Merchant (Kosti) who is said to have been the first to 
... establish ; a shop in the area. 
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repair shops, black- smith shops and spare parts stores. In this part there are 
about 137 plots of land ranging between 175-500 m 2 in area. The southern part, 
which is locally known as heavy industrial area, consists of 29 plots ranging be¬ 
tween 2000-260000 m 2 in area. It has been newly planned and is mainly accu- 
pied by oil mills, ginning and soap factories as well as a tannery and textile fac¬ 
tory. 

Enough land is available for the future industrial development and for the 
growth of the town as a whole. Because of the obstacles of the Qoz and sand 
dunes in the west and the white Nile in the east, this growth can take a north- 
south direction. Especially for industry, its future growth may take a south¬ 
eastern direction which coincides with the present trend. This direction also 
keeps most of the town away from any environmental constraints which indus¬ 
trial development may cause in the future. , 
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AGRICULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF AFGHANISTAN 

BY 


GHULAM J. AREZ 





; ;; k. . introduction 

The agricultural geography of Afghanistan can be studied in relation with the 
climate, topography, soil, water budget, social heritage, and general policy of 
government for the welfare of the whole nation, thus, there are two main fac¬ 
tors, which directly control the pattern of agriculture throughout the counutry: 

1- Physical aspects such as: climate, topography, soil, and hydrology. 

2- Cultural aspects that include: social and traditional aspects, consumer 
needs, migration from rural areas to cities, assistance and guidance of farm 
technology and mechanization in agriculture. As a result, the pattern of 
agriculture is the product of these above mentioned phenonena in Afghan- 

; istan. 

,As a whole the development of agriculture is one of the most important 
targets of the Democratic Republic Government of Afghanistan. Despite the 
urgent need for exports of agricultural products to meed capital goods and oth¬ 
er important requirements, and a domeestic supply to provide enough eaw 
materials for industrial and food for industeial workers, progress in this sector 
of the economy obviously takes time and continuous effort, .... . 

AGRICULTURE IN CONNECTION WITH THE PHYSICAL ASPECTS 
A. Topography 

The Hindukush range, which extends from north east to the south west, is 
connected on the east with the Himalayas and on the west with the Elburz of 
Iran, accupying one-third of the total area of Afghanistan. The Hindukush 
range as a back bone of the country stretches from east-north east to west-south 
west and divides the country into north and south sections with many valleys on 
the north and south slopes. 

The Hindukush is 600 Kilometers long and the highest peak of it is Noshaq 
with an elevation of 7485 meters. The Hondukush is 100 kilometers wide in the 
north east and 25 kilometers wide near Khawak pass, and the average elevation 
is approximately 5000 meters in the northeast,decreasing from 4000 to 1000 
meters in the south west ending with hot, sandy area of Nimrez and Chakhan- 
our, Therefore, the Hindukush range is an important source of running water. 
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snow, and glacier. Present glacial action in more than 70 places of Badakshan 
and the Wakhan mountains. There are also perennial snowfields in Badakh- 
shan down to elevations of approximately 4000 meters. The hydrology of the 
whole counrty controlled by the Hindukush range. The Amu Basin on the 
north, the Kabul Basin in the east, the HarirUd to the north west, and the Hil- 
mand Basin on the south west are most important regions with different physi¬ 
cal and agricultural aspects. - : ‘ ■" : 

Almost 95 percent of the surface area of Afghanistan’is covered by moun¬ 
tains, hills, sandy plains, and dunes, only 5 percent is cultivated area, Which is 
located on the north and south the Hindukush slopes, and in plains and valleys 
along the major river banks. The northern plain is wider than other plains and 
stertches approximately 370 kms. east to west and extenda 70 kms from north 
to south in the Amu Basi, Along the Amu River and the northern plain there is 
a sandy area parallel to the a Amu, which is a significant, pasture during the 
spring season for sheep and Karakul. Another important plain is located to the 
south west portion of the country, surrounded by Kandanhar, Dil-Aram, and 
Hamuhe Helmand. However, this area is sparsely populated but pastures pro¬ 
vide animal husbandary, while cultivation is restricted to the immediate river 
boarder. Dry faeming is prming id other places. Kabul valley provides agricul¬ 
tural activity in the vicinty of river banks, but this area is densely populated, 
arid most of the people are non-agrarians, because they are working in indus 
tries and governmental Offices too. Anyway, mountains have a mountains have 
a major on the agricultural life Afghanistan. 

b. Climate 

Next to landforms, climate exerts a dominant effect on agricultural pattern, 
therefore, the general structure of agriculture is a product of the complex of cli¬ 
matic factors. Temperature, precipitation, air masses and pressure centers are 
significant elements, which determine the quality of climate, and jointly affect 
the pattern of agricaltural products. That is why, in a geographical environ¬ 
ment, climatic conditions control agricultural aspects. On the other hand agri¬ 
cultural pattern and vegetational cover are determined by climatic regions all 
over the world. This fact can be seen in Afghanistan, both in vertical and spacial 
dimensions throughout the country. In the vertical dimensions we can find cer¬ 
tain life zones in the Hindukush range, horizontal characteristics of agriculture 
can be found in plains and valleys. Both, in vertical and horizontal dimensions, 
there are different types of agricultural products delimited by temperature and 
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elevation. The pattern of temperature distribution, rainfall, and air masses can 
be studied in Fig 1. 

Temperature range shows a semi desertic characteristics, varying from sea¬ 
son to season and amplitude is also high enough in each meteoroligical station. 

Monsoon air masses affect the South, and South East portions of the country 
in Summer, while the Siberian cold fronts bring snow in the winter time. The 
Caspian air masses bring rainfalls in spring. 

The amount of rainfall is not enough throughout the year. The average 
amount of rainfall does not exceed 25 cm. Drought is another bigproblem with 
a possible cyclic movement of 5 years. 

Recession and retreat of glaciers on the mountains of Badakhshan affect 
each year the water budget, which must not be ignored in our agricultural eco¬ 
nomics. 

Climatic regions 

On the basis of meteorological data the climatic zonation of Afghanistan can 
be divided as follows: 

1. Desert climate of South West (BW'B). 

2. Monsoon climate of Paktia (South East) (CW). 

3. Mediterranean climate of Nengarhar along the lower portion of the 
Kabul Basin. 

4. Steppe climate of the North and South slopes of the Hindukush range 
(Bsh). 

5. Alpine Tundra of thecentral plateau (Df). 

; 6. High land climate of the North East Hindukush (H.& DF). Fig 2. 

The desert climate of Afghanistan indicates extremely low precipitation and 
high temperature range, Evaporation is also extremely high, being almost 15 
times higher than total precipitaion. Dust bowls are abundant. Because of 
these environmental obstacles agricultural activies are limited! The only suita¬ 
ble areas for cultivation can be found along the river banks. Due to the lower 
amount of humidity most part of this climatic zone is covered by dunes with 
small shrubs, but cactus is not growing in this area. Nimroze, Farah, and Hel- 
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mand are located in this climatic zone. Locally, there will be some exceptions as 
micro climatic units that the whole aspects of desert can not be found espe¬ 
cially in upper regions of Helmand and hilly places of Farah. 

The Monsoon climate of Paktia is affected by the Indian Ocean, therefore In¬ 
dian Monsoon brings maritime rainfall in the Summer, while Siberian contin¬ 
ental air masses bring rainfall during the spring season. The total annual 
amount of rainfall reaches,700 mm. Therefore, this area is covered with conif¬ 
erous trees, and the main economic products of this climatic zone stands on 
forestry and wood, both for carpentary and fuel. 

The Mediterranean climate of Nengarhar and Laghman provinces is charac¬ 
terized by a very dry and hot Summer, alternating with a wet and mild winter. 

Mediterranean vegetation and evergreen forests can be found in this area. A 
very remarkable point was studied recently in this area, showing that due to the 
construction of the Darunta dam, the temperature of the whole area has de¬ 
creased. If it continues in the same way, probably, the products of oranges will 
decrease, and olive will replace the citrus fruits. '<■ w : 

The steppe climate of Afghanistan is stretched on to the slopes and foot-hills 
of the Hindukush ranges. Actually, this area looks like a semi circle, located on 
the north, west, south west and southern slopes of the mountainous parts of the 
country. Along the river beds and valleys one can find limited areas which are 
under cultivation, but the northern plains.can be counted as a belt for agricultu¬ 
ral purposes. Wheat and animal products of this area are the backbone of our 
national economy. . ....----- 

Alpine, tundra of the central plateau is important in regard to grazing 
for sheep and nomadic life in the summer season. The upper part of the Hel¬ 
mand, The Baba and The Navoor areas are very significant for animal husband¬ 
ry- 

Mountain climate in elevated parts of the country is very important in regard 
to water supply. Snow and glaciers are stored for irrigation. The Pamir, Wak- 
han, the Hindukush eastern and central ranges can be examined for this purpo¬ 
se,since the upper courses of all rivers are located in this area.. . .. , 



c - Hydrography 

Water budget and the pattern of hydrography are another aspect fostering 
agricultural activities. It is felt that water is a national resource and wealth be¬ 
longing to the nation, therefore, the water resources should be used to the be¬ 
nefit of the people. In this connection, preparation of a comprehensive water 
resources planning program is very important, Assessment of water availabili 
ties, projected water demands, and development of a long term strategy for wa¬ 
ter supply and better usage of it should be studied by experts. 

Efforts also should be made in order to conserve and increase the efficiency 
of use of water by improvement of irrigation, development of ground water 
resources, and establishment of farm cooperatives. 

Water has great impact on agricultural products in Afghanistan, and is one of 
the basic elements of our environment. Henceforth, a water development pro¬ 
gram should be elaborated in a way which improves the quality and quanti ty of 
agricutural products. 

General Hydrographic basins of fresh water in Afghanistan are as follows. 
Basin:,; f, ■ ■ 

I. The Amu Basin: 

Amu 

Balkhab and Andkhoi 
Murghab 
Hari-Rud 

II. The Indus Rasin: 

Kabul 

Kurm, Gomal 

III. Helmand Basin: 

Helmand 
FarahRud 
Adraskan 
Ghazni 
Others 

Total 654,600 
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Catchment in Km z 
90,000 

68,000 234,000 

38,500 - 

39,300 


60,600 

20 , 000 , 


80,600 


154,300 

30,300 

22,000 

16,080 

117,320 


340,000 






Water balance of some important rivers: 


Amu River. 

atKerki 

250 Cu m/Sec. 

Kokcha Mouth 

1965 

5138 CCu m/Ses 

Kunduz 

1967 

1884 Cum/Sec. 

Murghab 



Hari Rudatobeh 

1965 

985 Cu m/Ses 

Helmand 

1961 

6087 Cu m/Sec, 

•• 

1962 

2946 Cu m/Sed 

Kabul River 

1962 

35 Cu m/Sec, 

1st reach 



2 nd reach 

1962 . 

,900 Cu m/Sec 

3 rd reach 

1960 

3000 Cu m/Sec 

Farah Rud 


1500 Cum/Sec 


Present conditions of the irrigation system, (areas in 1000 hactares). 

A. River: 




Amu Darya Normal 

Shortage _ 

- ' Fallow 

by river 

402 

240 

: ■: 5i7 . 

by karyz 

3 

2 

.. 2 

..Spring .. : . 

39 

0 

. . 0 

well 

8 



B. Kabul Basin 




by river 

376 

60 

17 

karez 

32 

2 

4 

Spring 

32 

0 ■ 

0 

well 

1 

0 

0 

C, Helmand Basin 

260 

23 

318 

(river) 




Karez 

44 

6 

73-. 

spring 

116 

0 

0 

well 

7 

0 

0 

d - Soils in relation with agriculture 




The structure of soil also reflects the climatic and environmental factors 
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therefore, the pedocal soil is abundant throughout the country, but the 
amount of PH differs from place to place .The soils of the main farming areas 
within the rivers, valleys, and foothills can be divied as follows: 

: 1. Heavy loam of the bottom lands. ; ; 

2. Medium loam of mountain slopes (chero zems). 

3. Loess- like loams of the foothill areas in the northern part of the coun- 

' ' dry. - ' - " - ' •" ' - • - -- -■ “ ■ - - = ‘ ■ 

c 4. Cultivated dry- farming oasis soils. ; \ 

5. Alluvial soils in the river bottom lands are also cherozems, but have 
more humus and are less stony. ^ . 

The climatic relationship of soil and biotic aspects can be studied in the fol¬ 
lowing chart: 


Climate 

Soils 

Biorns 

1. Monsoon E/rt 1 

Podzolic P H 1 

.i.Mpntanic coniferous 

Hi - -d-v ■ Ay " - 'A? : ■ a ", ja --A,: y 

2. Mediterranian E/p 1 

Terra rossaP^ 7 

evergreen 


and, loam chestnut 

Sclerophyllous plants 

3. Steppe E/p 1 

Brown soils P 7 

., Herbeceous & Crops 

(N&S) 

Savana 

along the Amu) 

Chernozem ,, 

Savana & deciduos 

4. Semidesert E/p 1 

Alkalin ,, 

Salive & 

Tamarisk & Xerophyi 

stands 1 


reddish desert 

sand dunes 


5. Alpine meadow / ^ " 

& Alpine Tundra E/p 1 

Azonal & 

Herbeceous; 


Permafrost 

perennial plants 

6. High mountains E/p 1 

rocky soils 

lichen & Mosses. 

Fig.No.2 ' 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRIBUTION 
a. Verical zonation 

On the basis of climatic regions, there are different agricultural products all 
over the country. 

Mountains provide certain life zones as well, and thus horizontal and vertical 
distributions of cereals and other crops which are quite familiar to our farmers. 


In accordance with the topography, the following life zones can 
Afghanistan: 

be found in 

1. 

Barley 

up to 

3400 m. 

2. 

Spring wheat 

ft 

3300 m. 

3. 

Peas 

_ ■ . . ft 

3100 m. 

4. 

Winter wheat 

5 

2840 m. 

5. 

Carrot and turnip 

n 

2650 m. 

6. 

Millet 

ti 

2610 m, 

7 . 

Potato 

if 

2600 m. 

8. 

Corn 

tr 

2580 m. 

9. 

Rice 

n 

2110 m. 


The surface area which is cultivated in Afghanistan reaches 22,745,400 jer- 
ibs. This area is divided into irrigated and dry farming areas: 


10. Cotton 

11. Grapes 

12. Citrus 

13. Figgs 

14. Sugar cane 

15. Date palm 

16. Bamboo 


2105 m. 
2100 m. 
1070 m. 
1050 m. 
1040 m. 
860 m. 
660 m. 


The surface area which is cultivated in Afghanistan reaches 22,745,400 jer- 
ibs. This area is divided into irrigated and dry farming areas: 
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Dry Farming 10,819,270 Jeribs 

Irrigated farming 11,926,130 " 


Total 22,745,400 

10,839,870 
15,270 

7,801,810 
22,745,400 
9,937,100 
31,310,200 


Total . 71,794,510 

b. Horizontal distribution 

The Northern and Southern plains of the Hindukush range provide a vast 
surface area of cultivatedlalnd, the valleys and river banks are also significant 
in this regard. About 90% of the cultivated land is devoted for wheat, and the 
area of other crops is counted as follows. 

1. Wheat 2,277,600 Hectares 1975 

2. Barley 340,200 " : A' " 

3. .Cotton .. 138,000 " 

4. Sugarcane 1,300 " " 

5. Sugar beets 4,500 " 


Agricultural population 
Number of villagers 
Land use in Jeribs: 

1. Fallow 

2. Cultivated 

3. Forests 

4. Pastures 
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PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN 1975 


Total 

4,320,000 

Tons 

Wheat 

2,750,000 

tt 

Corn 

770,000 

tt , - 

Rice 

420,000 

ft 

Barley 

380,000 

tl 

Cotton 

145,000 

ft 

Sugar beets 

66,600 

If 

Sugarcane 

51,600 

tt 

Oil seeds 

40,000 

tt 

Vegetables 

700,000 

tt 

Fruits 

865,000 

tt 


As you find in the above columns, wheat production stands on the top of the 

list. Therefore, our agricultural economy in rural area is based on cultivated 

crops. Fig.3 . 
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AGRLCULTURE AND GRAZING IN THE ISLAMIC WORLD 


BY 

MOHAMMAD SHAFI 






INTRODUCTION 

The Islamic World comprises the countries where the population is predomi¬ 
nantly muslim in Asia and Africa. These countries, almost all of them, except 
Indonesia stretch between the Equator and 42°N. The Islamic World, exclud¬ 
ing the sizeable muslim population of India, China and the USSR comprises 
sixteen countries in Africa with a total area of about 14 million sq. kms, and a 
population of about 133 million. In Asia it includaes nineteen countries with 
population of about 417 million and an area of about 10 million sq. kms. Thus 
the Islamic World, including over 35 countries covers an area of 24 million 
sq.kms. and has population of about 550 million. 

AGRICULTURE 

The total cultivated area in the Islamic World is about 192 million hectares of 
which about 80 million hactares (42 percent) are devoted to the producion of 
the following seven main cereals: 

Wheat, rice, barley, maize, rye, oats and millets.. 

Regional distribution 
a - in Africa 

If the regional distribution of lands devoted to the cultivation of cereals is 
considered four countries in Muslim Africa, namely Egypt, Mauritania, Mo¬ 
rocco and Guinea devote between 50 and percent of their available cultivated 
land to cereal crops, while three countries namely Algeria, Gambia and Tunisia 
devote between 30 and 40 percent of cultivated land to cereals. In the remain¬ 
ing countries, the percentage of land under cereals between 2 and 20 percent. 


b- In Asia 

In South and South-east Asia, the percentage of available land devoted to ce¬ 
reals is remarkably high. In Bangladesh, due to double and triple cropping, the 
percentage swells to 112, while in Malaysia it is 94 and in Indonesia 67. In 
South-West Asia, the percentage sharply declines and ranges between 40 and 
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46 percent in Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq and Syria but it comes down to 25 in Jor¬ 
dan, Lebanon and Yemen.In Saudi Arabia it is about 35 percent. 

Individual crop (land occupancy) 

However, if the area under individual cereal crops is considered, Turkey, 
Pakistan and Iran have the highest percentage of the area under wheat to the 
total cultivated area in the Islamic World. In the of case of rice.Bangladesh and 
Indonesia occupy ,the leading position (ranging between 36 and 47 percent) of 
the entire area under rice in the Islamic World. ■■ ■;■■■ A-p4 / 

In the case of Barley, Morocco, Iran and Syria have a percentage of land 
ranging between 13 and 28% of the total land given to barley cultivation in the 
Islamic World, Regarding maize,Indonesia has the highest percentage (45), 
followed by Pakistan, Turkey and Egypt. Syria takes a lead in rye while Turkey 
and Algeria lead in oats respectively. 

Agricultural production 

The production of the above mentioned seven cereal crops in the Islamic 
World amounts to 115 million metric tons. The pattern of production of the var¬ 
ious crops varies sharply in the different countries of the Islamic World. In the 
case of wheat, Turkey ranks first (34 percent), followed by Pakistan (21 per¬ 
cent), Iran (11 percent) and Egypt (5 percent) of the total available land under 
wheat in the Islamic World. 

In the case of rice production, Indonesia has a premier position (44 percent) 
followed by Bangladesh:(33 percent) and Egypt (5 percent). . . 

As regaeds the production of barley, Turkey enjoys thefirst position (35 per¬ 
cent) and is followed by Morocco (25 percent). Indonesia has a leading position 
in maize (31 percent), and is followed by Egypt and Turkey (28 percent and 12 
percent respectively). In the case of rye and oats, Turkey enjoys the highest po¬ 
sition, while in the production of millets Egypt leads the Islamic World (20 per¬ 
cent) and is closely followed by Mali (14 percent). The production of millets in 
Senegal, Sudan, Nigeria and Chad varies between 8 and 12 percent. - 

GRAZING: 

Pasture lands 

The Islamic World is rich in grazing lands and possesses a little more than 482 
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millon hectares of permanent meadows and pasture lands which constitute 
about 16 percent of the 482 million hectares, two thirds (315 million hectares) 
lie in Muslim Africa and one-third in the Islamic Asian Region (167). Sudan po¬ 
ssesses about one- third of the total pasture lands of Muslim Africa and long 
with the pasture lands of Sudan, Chad, Mauritania and Mali the area goes up to 
two-thirds of Muslim Africa. r . 

In the Islamic Asian region Saudi Arabia possesses about half of the pasture 
lands of the Islamic Asian region (85 million hectares), while along with Turkey 
(26 million hectares), the total rises to two-thirds, and if the pasture land of Iran 
is also taken into account, the total would rise to three fourths of the pasture 
lands of the Islamic Asian region. 

The grazing grounds constitute a valuable asset to the rearing of cattle, 
sheep, goats and camels. < vA. Ci-'-C(; 

Cattle population ^ ^ 

The total cattle population of the Islamic World amounts to 177 million, 
about 10 percent of the total cattle population of the world. Of these the Islamic 
Asian region produces two thirds, while Muslim Africa possesses one-third. 
The Islamic Asian region produces about one-fifth of the cattle population of 
the whole of Asia and within the Islsmic Asian region, Bangladesh, pakistan 
and Turkey account for two-thirds of the Asian Islamic region. 

In Muslim Africa, Sudan alone accounts for one-third of its cattle population 
and together with Mali and Morocco account for half of the total Muslim Afri¬ 
can cattle population, . 

Sheep and goats 

So far as the position of sheep and goats is concerned the Islamic World pro¬ 
duces about one-fifth (208 million) of the total sheep population of the world 
(100 million). Of the total number of sheep in the Islamic World Muslim Africe 
produces about 30 percent (6.5 million) and the Islamic Asian region about 70 
percent (143 million). Of the total sheep in Muslim Africa, three-fourths are 
found in five countriss, namely, Algeria, Mali, Morocco, Sudan and Tunisia. In 
the Islamic Asian region again five countries namely Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Pakistan and Turkey contain three-fourths of the total sheep population of the 
region. 
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In the ease of goats the Islamic World produces a little more than one-third 
(36 percent or 135 million) of the total goats in the world (398 million). Muslim 
Africa contains 40 percent (55 million) and the Islamic region of Asia 60 per¬ 
cent (80 million). Three- fourths of the goats of Muslim Africa are found in five 
countries, namely Algeria, Morocco, Niger, Somalia and Sudan, while the five 
countries of Asian Islamic region namely Bangladesh, Iran, pakistan, Turkey 
and Northern Yemen prduce more than four-fifths of the total goats of Asian 
Islamic region. 


Cattle hide, sheep and goat skins 

Of the total hide produced in the world (55 million metric tons) 0.32 million 
tons (about 6 percent) is produced in the Islamic world. Muslim Africa contrib¬ 
utes 40 percent (90000 tons) and Islamic Asian region 60 percent (about 
2,30,000 tons). Again the production of Muslim Africa is about 30 percent of 
the entire African production. Half of the cattle hides of Muslim Africa comes 
from Sudan, Egypt and Morocco and if the production of Algeria, Tunisia, Ma¬ 
li, Senegal and Chad is also included, the production amounts to over 80 per¬ 
cent of Muslim Africa. 

In the Asian Islamic region, which contributes about one-fourth of the entire 
production of Asia, Bangladesh alone produces a little more than one third, 
and together with Indonesia, Pakistan, Turkey and Iran produce about 90 per¬ 
cent of the entire cattle hide production of the Islamic World. 

As regards sheep skin, the Islamic World contributes about one-fifth (0.17 
million tons) of the total world production (0.9 million tons). The Asian Islamic 
region contributes about 70 percent while Muslim Africa produces 30 percent 
of the entire production of the Islamic World. Again the Asian Islamic region 
contributes a little more than half (120000 tons) of the total production of sheep 
skin in Asia (239000 tons) while Muslim Africa produces about 40 percent 
(46000 tons) of the entire African production (115000 tons). 


With regard to the total production of sheep skin in the Asian Islamic region, 
Turkey and Pakistan produce about one-third, and together with Afghanistan, 
Iran, Iraq contributes about 80 percent of the total production. In Muslim Afri¬ 
ca Sudan is the leading producer; it contributes about one-fourth of the total 
production and together with Algeria, Egypt, Libya Mali, Morocco and Tuni¬ 
sia contribute about 90 percent of the sheep skin produced in Muslim Africa. 
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The production of goat skin in the Islamic World amounts to about 75000 
tons which is 30 percent of the world production. The Asian Islamic region con¬ 
tributes 70 percent of the total production of the Islamic world and 30 percent 
of the entire production of Asia while Muslim Africa produces 30 percent of the 
Islamic World and about one-third of the entire African production. Bangla¬ 
desh is the leading producer and contributes about one-fifth of the entire pro¬ 
duction of the Asian Islamic region and together with Indonesia, Iran, Pakis¬ 
tan, Turkey and Northern Yemen produce about 90 percent of the total pro¬ 
duction of Asian Islamic region. 

Morocco and Somalia are the leading producers in Muslim Africa and con¬ 
tribute about one-third of the entire Muslim African production and together 
with Algerie, Egypt and Niger, Mali and Libya produce more than 80 percent 
of the total production. 

GROWTH OF POPULATION AND FOOD RESOURCES 

The analysis of agriculture and pasture resources of the Islamic world may 
become more meaningful if it is related to the growth of population in the Is¬ 
lamic world. 

Fig. 1 shows the rate of growth of population of the Islamic world. The aver¬ 
age of growth of population of all the countries of the Islamic World taking 1960 
as the base is 2.8. In a period of 20 years the population of the Islamic World 
nearly doubled itself from 280 million in 1950 to 404 in 1970 and by the turn of 
the century it will cross 1000 million. 

It would be worthwhile to consider the ratio between food production and 
population growth in the. Islamic world. The following formula has been de¬ 
vised to obtain the ratio between food production and population growth: 

Food population growth ratio = f o od growt h inde x 

population growth index 

If the ratio equals one it would mean that food production is just keeping 
pace with the growth of population. If it exceeds it this means that, production 
is faster than population growth and if it is less than one, population is increas¬ 
ing faster than food growth. 

Fig.2 shows the food population growth ratio. It shows that the ratio equals 
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or Just exceeds one in 16 out of 31 countries of which 9 are in Africa and seven 
in Asia, but in the remaining 15 countries the pace of food production is much 
slower than population growth, ; ; 

Rapid population growth poses complex problems for most of the countries 
of the Islamic world. However, the lag of food production behind the growth Qf 
domestic demand in almost all the countries of the Islamic world with few exep- 
tions has greatly increased their dependence on food imports. 


increasing Agriculture production 

Agriculture production can be increased in two ways; first, by increasing the 
area under cultivation and secondly by increasing the yield per hectare. As re¬ 
gards the extension in the area under cultivation, the statistics of land use, while 
mentioning the different uses of land in the various countries of the Islamic 
World, do not indicate in detail why the land classed as potentially productive 
are not being used. It would therefore be appropriate that a Central Land Use 
Organization be established, by the Islamic World to co-ordinate the land use 
survey in each of the member countries according to a commonly agreed land 
use scheme. The Land Use Board in each country consisting of geographers, 
agricultural scientists, soil scientists, hydrologists and persons drawn from 
other relevant disciplines may help in planning a balanced land use. Such a sur¬ 
vey will also help in a j udicious crop planning and prove effective in the preser¬ 
vation of the best agricultural Lands.Mention may be made here that Great 
Britain during the forties was able to double her food production with thehel- 
p of land use maps.The efforts of Saudi Arabia are commendable in this con¬ 
nection. During the 1960s the Government Commissioned Surveys on about 
half of agricultural production in nearly all areas under cultivation by improv¬ 
ing water distribution and drainage-system. 

Yield per hectare 

Table I shows the average yield of cereals (1971-73) in Kg. per hectare in the 
countries of the Islamic World. It will be seen from this table that fifteen Out of 
the thirty countries considered, the yield is less than half of the world average 
and out of the fifteen countries the yield is less than one-third of the World av¬ 
erage in eight countries. With the exception of three countries, namely Egypt, 
Indonesia and Malaysia, the yield in all the countries of the Islamic World is less 
than the World average. 
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In many countries of Muslim Africa and Islamic West Asia, the farmer is only 
one-eighth to one quarter as efficient a producer as his counterpart in Western 
Europe. 

The reasons of this low level of agricultural production are complex. In the 
first place there are the handicaps of heat and aridity and their consequent ef¬ 
fects on soil character. The soil in these countries lack humus. Further, when 
these soils are irrigated, they, in due course of time, turn saline. 


In the Nile Delta heavy irrigation has induced soil salinty, and large irrigation 
schemes round Konya in Anatolia and along the Karun river in S.W. Iran failed 
to achieve success for this reason. In 1949 it was estimated that for the whole of 
Iarq some 60 percent of all irrigated land became salinated to a certain degree 
and that about 1 percent of the area is abandoned each year. The best remedy 
perhaps is to have extensive underground drains in the fields to prevent accum¬ 
ulation of excess water. ' '' V- . * ' 


Another important factor is the usually high soil temperature during sum¬ 
mer-in the range of 130° to 180°F, which has the effect of destroying organic 
material within the soil itself and of preventing the efficient use of fertilizers. 
Methods have to be devised for maintaining soil fertility by artificial means. 

Another source of agricultural loss results through pests and diseases. About 
60 percent of a year's crop may be destroyed by locusts, which breed in the de¬ 
serts of Arabia, and Africa and move as swarms to cultivated area. Locust con¬ 
trol on a big scale needs to be co-ordinated with FAO or UNESCO. 

The systems of land holdings and forms of tenancy need improvement. Sub¬ 
divisions and fragmentation of holdings prevent the use of modern ploughs and 
tractors. Land reform schemes have been introduced in many of the Islamic 
countries but needs to be introduced on a large scale. Redistribution of hold¬ 
ings and limiting the total area of land held by one individual will be of consider¬ 
able help in increasing production. 
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TABLE 1 

AVERAGE YIELD KG/HA 


World . 1856 

AFRICA: 

Algeria 675 

Chad 615 

Egypt 3962 

Gambia 1083 

Guinea 775 

Mali . 603 

Mauritania 246 

Morocco 1000 

Niger 426 

Senegal 531 

SierraLeone 1361 

.Somalia 227 

. Sudan .. • 735 

Tunisia 595 

.. Upper Volta 455 

ASIA: 

: Afghanistan 1224 

Bangladesh 1651 

Indonesia 2008 

Iran 943 

Iraq 1116 

Jordan 618 

Lebanon 925 

Malaysia 2806 

Pakistan 1273 

Saudi Arabia 1232 

Syria 695 

Turkey 1395 

Yemen 908 

Yemen Democratic 1759 


Source : F. A.O. Production Year Book, 1973 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN MOSLEM WORLD 
(THE MALAYSIAN EXPERIENCE) 

BY 


A. S. ZAKARIA 




INTRODUCTION 


Since independence in 1957 Malaysia has embarked on a vigorous policy of 
development with rural development adopted as its main thrust. The concen¬ 
tration on rural development arises because of its need to improve the socio¬ 
economic problems of the rural population. Rural development in this country 
does not arise in a vaccuum. There is a challenging cry to redress the state of un¬ 
der development characterised by poverty, inadequate health facilities, poor 
housing and communication, illitracy and other related conditions. Although 
some Western scholars are of the opinion that rural development in Malaysia is 
associated with the emergence of competitive political system, having the elec¬ 
toral power located among the rural people, and an ultimate test of the inter- 
communal partnership of the political parties that made up the government of 
the day, local-scholars feel that it is not just a mere political gimmick. It is a need 
to make independence really meaningful, especially to the,rural mass. 

This paper endevours to make abroad and general study of the steps taken 
by the Malaysian government towards improving the socio-economic condi¬ 
tions of the rural mass in peninsular Malaysia. 

THE NEED FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

One of the key concepts in the theory of rural development is poverty. Pover¬ 
ty has many facets and not all are reducible to money. Before looking into the 
actual implementation of rural development programmes in this country it is 
best to look at the population structure in general. Table I shows that 58,15%. of 
the total opulation of peninsular Malaysia are rural. Out of this 71.5% are Ma¬ 
lays. Except for a few Indonesian Malays, all the Malays in peninsular Malaysia 
are Moslem and a very amall percentage of the non Malays are Moslem (Table 
2). In this context, it can, therefore, be said that most of the Moslems in penin¬ 
sular Malaysia are rural mass people. 
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TABLE I 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION OF PENINSULAR 
MALAYSIA (1970 census) 



TOTAL POPULATION: 8,780,728 



Ethnic 

Number 

% of total 
population 

URBAN 

Number 

% 

RURAL 

Number 

O/ 

/o 

Malay 

4,663,284 

53.1 

690,166 

14.8 

3,973,118 


Chinese 

3,117,896 

'35.5 

1,484,118 

47.5^ 

1,633,778 


Indian 

933,250 

10,6 

322,905 

34.6 

610,345 

65.4 

Others 

66,298 

o:s 

27,050 

40.8 

39,248 

59.2 

TOTAL 
_'_ 

8,780,728 

•. ■ 

100 

2,524,239 

. 

■ 

6,256,489 

■ 


TABLE 2 

THE MOSLEMS IN PENINSULAR 
MALAYSIA (1970 census) 


Ethnic 

Number 

% 

Malay 

4,603,143 

98.5 

Chinese 

5,342 

0.1 

Indian 

62,778 

1.3 

Others 

2,407 

: 0.1 - 

Total 

4,673,670 

53.2 % of total populaion 


It is implicit that rural development projects will indirectly help to redress the 
underdeveloped Moslem community. This does not however, imply that the 
whole rural Moslem community in this country is in the state of poverty. 
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The 1970 census based on the poverty line of M$ 125.00 per month, indicated 
that, there were 791,800 poor familes. Out of this number, 584,200 families or 
63.8% are Malays (Moslem). Taking 5.5 as the average family size, the number 
of poor Malays is 3,213,100 which is about 80% of the rural Malay population. 
In terms of national average income per family, the Malays earned only 
M$i72;00 per month; Chinese, M$349.00;the Inadians,M$304,and Others 
earned M$ 813.00 per month, M$In view of fact that there are nearly 100Malay 
millionaires and a few thousand earning M$ 1,500 and more a month, the pic¬ 
ture at the other end of the scale becomes more grim. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the distribution of literacy among the various racial 
groups. Table 3 shows that the level of literacy in penisular Malaysia, according 
to 1970 census, is only 41.93%. The literacy level between individual racial 
groups does not differ significantly. Therefore, in terms of literacy, the Malays 
are not poor compared to the other races. The Malay percentage is actually be¬ 
ing bolstered by the high percentage of Malays who are not poor compared to 
the other races. The Malay percentage is actually being bolstered by the high 
percentage of Malays who are able to read and write verses from the Holy Qu¬ 
ran and Hadith. 


TABLE 3 

LITERACY RATE (1970 census) 


TOTAL = 3,682,103 (41.93% of the total population) 

Ethnic 

Number 

% 


Malay 

1,959,303 

42.02 


Chinese 

1,278,785 

41.01 


Indian 

411,572 

44.10 


Others 

• 32,443 -7 - : 

48.94 


Total 

3,682,103 




Table 4 shows the number of people who never attended school. The Malays 
being at the top of the table are the poor citizens of the country in terms of shool 
attendance.- 
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TABLE 4 

NUMBER NEVER ATTENDED SCHOOL (1970 census) 


Ethnic 

Number 

■ - % of nos. 

... % of the total 



never attended school 

population 

Malay 

2,019,948 

56.69 

23.00 

Chinese 

1,148,329 

32.23 

13.07 

Indian 

. 367,4372 

• i 10.31 

■: 4.18 

Others 

■ 27,558 

. - , ••• v 0.77 

0.31 

KOI 


Ai-.7-^ 

'X?r\ 

— . .. .... . “ —... - C • ; / • -1 

RURAL PENINSULAR MALAYSIA 

Ethnic 

Number A 

% of nos. 

% of the total 



never attended school 

population 

Malay 

1,672,039 

72.68 

19.04 

Chinese 

378,035 

16.43 

4.31 

Indian 

230,782... 

.... 10.03 

2.63 

Others 

19,697 

0.86 

0.22 

Total 

; “ - - ' s. 


. .. 


Poverty and rual development become the vital topics and at time become a 
very sensitive issue not only among the politicians but also among the people on 
the street. Conseqently, racial prejudice unconsciously developed, culminated 
and finally exploded. Our worst experience was the 1969 racial riotin Kuala 
Lumpur. In view of all these and those of redressing the inequality, the Malay¬ 
sian government has come out with various rral development projects. They 
are not very much highlighted by the increasing importance of the rural votes in 
our democratic system. 

THE EMERGENCE OF POVERTY 

In the words of professor Ungku A. Aziz (1964), poverty arises because of in- 
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equality in .the distribution of income and inequality in the distribution of 
wealth. This state of affairs existed because of low productivity, exploitation 
and neglect. 

The roots of the present poverty lie in the colonial period, when various laws 
were passed and administrative procedures were carried out largely for the be¬ 
nefit of commercial firms engaged in primary production. Land laws ivere de¬ 
signed not for rural development but to give security of title to investors in this 
country. Labour laws were designed not to protect native labour but to look af¬ 
ter immigrant labour brought in to work on the estates and mines. The feudal 
structure of govrnment was weakened to allow perfect control by the colonial 
power. One of the most notabla features of the colonial administration was its 
neglect of the rural areas. Whether by intention or Otherwise, the main effect of 
this neglect was the fossilisation of the rural people. They were left in theMalay 
Reservations,-encouraged to cultivate padi, the crop that gave the lowest in¬ 
come and were given an education that qualified them for no particular occupa¬ 
tion since it was confined solely to primary education in the Malay language. 

No one appeared to be aware that the large scale immigrant of labour from 
the surrounding countries would create sociological, political and economic 
: problems. Nobody appeared to be; worried about the land laws that created in¬ 
equalities in the distribution of rural wealth through subdivision and'fragmen¬ 
tation, which in turn increased the poverty in the rural areas. Neither was there 
undue embarrassment at the trend for farm land to be increasingly owned by 
non- farmers or by urban investors. In short, when the roots of rural poverty 
Were being planted, nobody seemed concerned that the consequences of the 
Colonial Administration could be rural poverty in the future. 

Immediately after independence the national leadership had its attention on 
creating Malay traders, Malay contractors and Malay capitalists as a solution to 
the (malay Economic problem). By so doing the Malay leaders failed to see the 
need for the elimination of rural poverty as a separate issue deserving priority 
of treatment. , 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Malaysian rural development strategies and policies are well documented in 
the'First and Second Five-Year plans (1956-1965) and the first- second and 
third Malaysia plans (1966-1980). Behind the government strategy for rural de- 
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velopraent lay an evalution of the cause of Malay agricultural malaise. In the of¬ 
ficial view, widely shared though not without its critics, rural retardation 
stemmed from some 'defect' in the Malay peasant psychology and thinking- 
that rendered him imprevious to economic advantage. 

Although rural development was initiated in the First Five Year Plan (1956- 
1960), it was taken seriously only after the government sustained important 
losses in the 1959 General Election, especially on the rural east coast of penin¬ 
sular Malaysia. The government's response to the electoral losses was to great¬ 
ly expand its commitment to rural development in the Second Five-Year plan 
(1961-1965), incorporating a National rural Development plan. 

Agriculture carried a nominal first priority in the First Five Year plan al¬ 
though the government preferred to generate 'enthusiasm and desire' for agri¬ 
cultural development by means of improved organization, co-operation and 
provision of infrastructure. Plan policy laid strong emphasis on the more ad¬ 
vanced, urban sectors while trusting in backwash effects to convey develop¬ 
ment into the rural economy. To facilitate the operation of these linkages, the 
plan provided for a "substantial" expansion of marketing mechanisms through 
improved rural transport, credit and co-operation. The government, on the 
other hand, failed to provide a definite agricultural development programme. 
Absentee landlordism was rife in the ricebowl of peninsular Malaysia. By late 
1958, it had become quite apparent that the First Five-Year plan approach had 
failed to prevent the continued decline of Malay fortunes. 

The 1959 general election saw the turning point in the government’s ap¬ 
proach towards the rural.develoment problems. Direct rural development poli¬ 
cies began to appear and being documented in the Second Five-Year plan 
(1961-1965) and the three Malaysia plans (1966-1980). 

Generally, two approaches have beep adopted namely: 

a) Basic-Needs Approach. 

b) Commodity Approach. 

Through the basic- needs approach, roads, water supplies, clinics, tele¬ 
phones, electricity, schools and community halls were being provided on a rela¬ 
tively large scale. That these schemes are good in themselves is absolutely un¬ 
deniable. However, without other steps, they may bring about further in¬ 
creases in inequlity inside the rural areas and hence defeating the main objec¬ 
tive of the whole scheme. The period between 1960 and 1970 was fixed as the 
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time when the above facilities would be provided. Although the target date 
passed 8 Years ago there are still areas which do not get these facilities at all. 
This,however,cannot be used as a measure of success or failure of the pro¬ 
gramme. There are various obstacles that have to be considered before a final 
judgement can be made.. For example, the tug-of-war between State Govern¬ 
ment and Federal government and between government and local assembly- 
men can greatly cause the impediment of the programme. Likewise, the quality 
and quantity of manpower carrying out the government’s programme have 
great influence on the success. 

The commodity approach is oriented towards the increase in production at 
the smallholdings farms levels. Through this progamme farmers are encour¬ 
aged to replant their crops with high quality clones, improved crop husbandary 
and practised double- cropping. This approach does not only improve the pro¬ 
duction but also the quality of the products. The double-cropping of padi is also 
aimed at achieving self-sufficiency in this product. In addition to the above im¬ 
provements to the existing farms and holdings, the programme also includes 
land development which aims at producing modern small holdefs with opti¬ 
mum land size and central management and processing facilities. Up to 1975, 
more than 70,000 settlers had the benefit of the programme. Out of this figure 
90% are Malays. The settlers are the landless or those having uneconomic land 
size. 

Other services, like marketing, finance, research and those related to pro¬ 
duction are incorporated in the overall rural development programme. 

Generally, the rural development programmes implemented had success¬ 
fully improved the living conditions of the rural population of this country. The 
following Table 5 shows some of the improved conditions in 1970 compared to 
those in 1957. In terms of the Malay monetory income, there was an increase 
from M$139.00 in 1968 to M$222.00 in 1973. The increase from 1970 to 1973 
was 29%, However, during the same period the cost of living had gone up by 
16%. Therefore, the actual increase between 1970-1973 was only 13%. The 
percentage of Malays earning less than M$120.00 had decreased from 49.3% in 
1970 to 45.5% in 1973, after adjusting the increase in the cost living. The figure 
for the rural area as a whole is more encouraging. The monthly average income 
recoded in 1967/68 was M$119.00 and that recorded in 1973 was MS282.00 an 
increase of 137%. Even if the increase in the cost of living during the period was 
30%, the increase in the average monthly rural income was still more than 
100 %. 
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: : . THBLE 5 

SELECTED STATISTICS OF RURAL 
POPULATION OF PENINSULAR MALAYSIA 


Variables 


1970 

Infant Mortality Rate 

, 9.56% 

4.76% 

Life expectancy (Male) J F-. ; 

5?.2 Years 

62.4 Years 

Life expectancy (Female) 

53,4 Years 

64.2 Years 

Completed Secondary Education 



(Male) v 

1.4% 


(Female) :: 

0,1 % 



Since the main objective of the rual development in Malaysia is to indirectly 
improve the average income of the rural population through improvements in 
agricultural productivity, now let us look at those 'Target Groups' separately. 
The four groups being directly involved in all the 
rural development programmes are: 

1. padi fanners 

2. rubber smallholders 

3. coconut smallholders 

4. fishermen 

i) Padi Farmers 

Except for small pockets in the states of Selangor andKelantan,padi farmers 
are Malays. The physical development afforded by the government for this 
group, besides the infrastructure, are the irrigation schemes and the Hield Var¬ 
iety seeds. Before the introduction of the HYVs and the irrigation schemes, es¬ 
pecially in the rice bowls of Malaysia (States of Kadah and Kelantan), the yield 
of rice per hactre was relatively low. For example, in the state of Kedah the 
Yield in 1973/74 exeeded 470 bushels/hactre compared to 336 bushels/hactre in 
1970. A similar pattern was observed in the Kemubu Irrigation Scheme in the 
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state of Kelantan. The average yield of the nation increased from 225 bushels/ 
hactre in 1957 to over 278 bushels/ hactre in 1975. The irrigation scheme had 
made possible the double cropping of padi. 

With the increase in the yield one may ask,does it really help to increase the 
income of the farmers or is the difference is being absorbed by the operation, 
capital and inflationary costs? Lai (1977) in his work on income distribution of 
padi farmers in Muda Irrigation scheme showed that there was an increase of 
60% in the net income of the farmers, who practised double-cropping on farms 
not less than 2.0 hactres in size. The percentage increase cannot, however, be 
maintained throughout. It depends very much on the fluctuations of the pro¬ 
duction cost, environment conditions and market price of padi. The first two 
factors cannot be effectively controlled since they depend very much on the glo¬ 
bal economic atmosphere and atmospheric conditions. 

In the other parts of the country the problem is being complicated by the 
poor soil conditions since all the padi areas in Malaysia are with suitable or rich- 
padi soils. In these areas the Yield/hactre remaied low inspite of all the efforts 
mad to improve it Therefore, we have two differnt classes of padi farmers in this 
country. 

II. Rubber smallholders 

Rubber smallholders are mostly in the states of Perak, Selangor, Johore and 
Pahang; The average farm size is 2.55 hactres. However, 75% of the Malay 
smallholders owned holdings less than 2.0hactres while the majority of the Chi¬ 
nese owned holdings approximately more than 4.1 hactres (Sulaiman Mahab, 
1978). Two hactres is considered as the economically insufficient size. A- 1975 
studies showed that nearly 50% of the Malay holdings recorded very low pro¬ 
ductivity, compared to only 29% of the Chinese holdings. The reason was that 
the Malay smallholders did not plant high yielding clones in their holdings and 
hence developing a great gap in terms of income, between the Malay and the 
Chinese rubber smallholders. 

The above situation was worsened by the inefficient marketing facilities in 
the rural areas. Based on the 1975 rubber price, the net income for the low yield 
rubber wasM$ 691/ hactre while the net income from the high yield rubber Was 
M$ 1,087/hactre. Therefore, there was a difference of about 55-60% in income 
between about 50% Malay rubber smallholders and the rest. Realising this Ma- 
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laysian government set up a statutory body, the Rubber Industry Small Holders 
Development Authority (RISDA) on 1st. January, 1973 to look into the mat¬ 
ter. Modernization in rubber production was the first target of this body. It en¬ 
deavoured not only to improve the physical aspect of rubber production but al¬ 
so to educate the smallholders in marketing and develoment processes. In short 
this body was trying to implement an integrated approach in rubber production 
among amallhodrs. To achieve these objectives RISDA, among many, out¬ 
lined the following programmes to be carried out: 

i) wide scale replanting 

ii) encourage intercropping 

iii) , central processing, systematic and effective marketing and credit 
facilities 

iv) training through group activities 

v) rehabilitaion of the unused land 

Table 6 shows the trend in the increase of production by rubber- small 
holders. This overall picture reflects the improvement so far achieved. With the. 
increase in the rubber price since 1975, the per capita income of smallholders is 
expected to increease. 

iii) Coconut Smallholders 

The coconut production in this country is in a doldrum. The export price and 
yield had been deteriorating. However the rate of poverty among this target 
group is lower than those of padi farmers and rubber smallholders. 


TABLE6 

RUBBER PRODUCTION BY SMALLHOLDERS 


Year 

Output 

Tonnes ('000) 

% of total 
rubber output 

1973 

791.67 

54.0 

1974 

801.12 

53.9 

1975 

830.79 

57.7 

1976 

898.88 

56.6 

January-March 

230,79 

58.7. 

1977 
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In an attempt to improve the situation, the government in 1963, through the 
department of Agriculture introduced the rehabilitation scheme. Through the 
scheme the irrigation system was improved, replantation of holdings with high 
quality nuts was carried out and the smallholders were encouraged to practise 
intercropping, especially with coffee and cocoa. The scheme hoped to increase 
the production of coconut by 25% and to increase the smallholders income 
through the sale of coffee and cocoa. During the 1963 and 1975 period about 
40,939 hactres of smallholdings were rehabilitated or replanted (Table 7) cov¬ 
ering 21% of the total national coconut acreage. 

TABLE 7 

REHABILITATION AND REPLANTING OF 
COCONUT SMALLHOLDINGS (1975) 


State 

Target area 
(hactres) 

participating 

(hactres) 

% of the 
total target 

Johore 

15,630 . 

13,604 

86.48 

Perak 

12,147 

10,553 

86.88 

Kelantan 

6,843 

5,205 

76.06 

Penang 

3,725 

3,072 

82.47 

Selangor 

7,410 

7,131 

96.14 

Malacca 

1,356 

1,123 

82.81 

Trengganu 

445 

251 

56.36 

Total 

47,656 

40,939 

85.9 


The rehabiltation and replanting programmes cannot provide sufficient in¬ 
come for the farmers unless coffee or cocoa is planted alongside as intercrop. 
However the acreage planted with inter crop up to 1975 was not satisfacto¬ 
ry. Only 5,590 hactres were planted compared to the 40,939 hactres of coconut 
area being rehabilitated and replanted. To complicate the matter cocoa and 
coffee are not suitable to the 'beris' soil found in Trengganu and Kelantan. 

IV. Fishermen 

This group has the highest poverty rate, about 70% in 1970. The rate is 
higher in the east coast of peninsular Malaysia where nearly all the fishermen 
are Malays. On the national scale, there is a very clear difference in the income 
incurred by the Malay and Chinese fishermen. Accordinng to the 1972 census 
only 14%of the Malay fishermen earned M$ 200/month compared to 47.1% 
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Chinese. The difference was mainly due to types of equipment used. The non- 
Malays used better equipment because they had money to invest. In 1973 only 
5% of the total trawlers in Kedah and penang (Northern part of peninsularMa- 
laysia) was owned by the Malays. 

In its attempt to improve this target group, the Malaysian government built 
fishing harbours and landing jetties, extended credit facilities and improved 
marketing facilities. This has helped greatly in the production among the fisher¬ 
men (Sulaiman Mahbob, 1978). 

CONCLUSION 

This paper tries to give a very broad and general picture of attempts taken by 
the government and its agencies to eliminate poverty in rural areas of peninsu¬ 
lar Malaysia,The operation of all the schemes is actually very complicated. Al¬ 
though the schemes look attractive and beautiful in the operation rooms it is 
not so when it is implemented. There is no short cut in development. This is so 
since the prime factor involved are human beings of different cultural, social re¬ 
ligious and economic background. It is realised that development is an integrat¬ 
ed phenomenon where the human being and its attributes are as important as 
the finance or land that are available. Without considering the farmer, the de¬ 
velopment programme, however good it may be, will not meet with success. 
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Abstract 

Khalwa or (Quranic school) is the traditional institution of education in the 
Sudan as well as in all Muslim Africa. This paper seeks to highlight some of the 
spatial aspects of Khalwa e.g its distribution and its impact on the economy, 
population mobility, spatial diffusion of religious knowledge and modernization 
promoting concepts. 

On grounds of data collected mainly by an especially designed question¬ 
naire the following indights have been extracted 

T - Khalwa enhances several patterns of mobility at the local, regional and 
international scales; 

2 - Khalwa attenders, utilizing their leisure time, provide labour for agricul¬ 

ture as well as other practices in the study Area; 

3 - The institution is currently receding infront of secular education neverthe¬ 

less it has the potential to exist and improve. 

4 - and finally, Khalwa had been one of the channels that Muslim preachers 

had utilized and are still utilizing intensively in the proliferation of their reli- 
ligious precepts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Somali Republic has a surface area of 632,885 square kilometers and 
sxtends from 1° 38 S to 1 20 N latitudes . The northern rigions of Somaliahave 
four geographical regions: The narrow desertic coastal plains known as the Gu- 
ban (or burned); the maritime range of rugged hills, the Ogo and the Marje- 
tainian mountains; the Ogo plateau which is charactrized by shallow valleys tu¬ 
gs (dry river beds) and permanent wells that provide water to the livestock 
during the dry seasons; and finally the west flat semi-desert areas of the Haud, 
South of the Ogo plateau, with many valleys and marry natural depressions that 
become temporary lakes after the rains and also provide wet season grazing 
land. 

The Southern region has the Nugal valley to the North and the arid expanse 
of Mudugh plain which alone covers about 107,700 square kilometers of land. 
Southwestwards lie the low lands between the two rivers the Shebele and Juba. 

Most of the country is hot and dry for most part of the year. There are mainly 
four seasons: (i) The jilal season is from January to March when it is hot and 
dry, (ii) the Gu’ season from April to June, the hottest and the most humid peri¬ 
od, (iii) the Magai season from July to September a dry season and (iv) the sea¬ 
son from October to December charactarized by low rainfall. 

AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
SALIENT FEATURES 

Although crop husbandry is limited to a small fraction of the total land area 
of the country, the population derives its basic subsistance from cultivation of 
the Soil. In addition, the large segment of nomadic pastoralists depends upon 
domestic agricultural production for its staple agricultural foodstuffs, particu¬ 
larly grain. Agriculture further provides products for export to the extent of 
one-third of the total value of exports, and thus provides income which makes 
possible the importation of commodities required by the population and which 
are not produced locally. 

The largest part of indigenous agriculture depends upon an irregular and un- 
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certain rainfall, and recurrent droughts subject the population to constant 
threats of crop failure and famine. Indigenous farmers utilise the simplest tools 
and techniques and concentrate on the growing of staple food crops such as dor- 
ra (Sorghum), maize, beans and sesame seed, which they in part consume and 
sell or exchange the remainder to obtain additional food stuffs and commodi¬ 
ties necessary for their existence. 

Numerous plant diseases ravage the crops and reduce yields substantially. 
Moreover, the presence of malaria, water-borne diseases and tse- tse limit pro¬ 
ductive area in extent, prevent mixed farming and afflict the agricultural popu¬ 
lation with debilitating ailments. Moreover, health, educational and social ser¬ 
vices in general are minimal in the indigenous agricultural communities. 

Animal husbandry substains more than one-half of the population of Somal- 
lia.Thepastoralists pursue nomadic life under the necessity of obtaining forage 
and water resources and a harsh climate. 

In Somalia livestock and livestock products are the major source of wealth 
and income and the basic foreign exchange earner. About 70 per cent of Soma¬ 
lia’ 5 foreign exchange earnings are obtained from the export of livestock and 
live stock products. In the nomadic sector, where an estimated 55 per cent the 
population lives, livestock and their products are the only source of living and 
existence. In the rural areas, livestock and their products constitute major sup¬ 
plementary income and/ or source of living for the rural population, which is es¬ 
timated to constitute one quarter of the total population. 

In context of climatic conditons it is easy to visualise the factors prompting 
the nomads to move. These factors are: need for grazing and water avoidance 
of excessively hot areas, inter-nomadic group relations, natural barriers to 
movement, stock and human diseases etc. 

The development of livestock resources along sound, even if simple, lines is 
of fundamental economic importance, no other sector of the economy so close¬ 
ly affects the life of so many people and has so large an unrealised export, po¬ 
tential. The production of livetock is so intertwined with the life and living of the 
Somali people that its revolution is also of fundamental social significance, in 
mind, attempts must be made to regionalise the country in context of spatial 
distribution and potential development of agro-pastoral resources of the coun¬ 
try. 
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SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION AND POTENIIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF AGRO- PASTORAL RESOURCES 

The idea of this research work is to regionalise the country in context of spa¬ 
tial distribution and potential development of agro-pastoral resources of the 
country . According to the existing and potential agro-pastoral resources some 
areas in the country are delineated as regions. The regions will differ according 
to their agro-pastoral complex. Some regions may have a vast development po¬ 
tential while others may be less promising and the remaining may be considered 
as problem areas which have almost no scope for potential development and 
from where there is a sizeable amount of urbanward migration leaving those 
areas empty and depopulated. • : . 

The aim of this research project is to find the ways and means to remove re¬ 
gional balances in order to give aqual development apportunities to all the peo¬ 
ple in matters of resources available. In regard to speed up the growth and de¬ 
velopment process more attention will be paid to some regions in order to de¬ 
velop their potential in such a way as to contrilbute to the development of the 
country as a whole. 

Attempt will be made to focus our consideration on concept of regional con¬ 
tribution to the development of the country as a whole.There some regions 
which are making substantial contributions while some regions have big poten¬ 
tial and call for considerable investment for their development. 

According to recent administrative changes the country is divided into 68 dis¬ 
tricts, being basic administrative units and 15 regions. The regions are of vary¬ 
ing size and varying number of districts, ranging from 3 (Sanaag) to 7 (lower 
Shabelle) districts. Attempts will be made to assess the existing or developmen¬ 
tal disparities in the agro-pastoral framework and to group the regions and dis¬ 
tricts on the basis of available data using certain appropriate statistical tech¬ 
niques. 

The basic characteristics of regionalisation will be analysed on two indica¬ 
tors, i.e. livestock and area under crops. The area suitable for cultivation is 
rather small. According to the estimates of the Ministry of Agriculture the area 
of the Somali Democratic Republic is divided as follows. 
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. Million 

Hectares 

. Area suitable for cultivation 8.2 

‘ Area suitable for livestock raising 28.8 

Other area 26.8 

63.8 


12,9% 

45.1% 

42.0% 

100.0 


, - The area under cultivation now is about 815,000 hectares. Of this, 240,000 
hectares are artificially irrigated and another 240,000 hectares are naturally ir¬ 
rigated due.to the overflow of rivers. 

f Viewing geographical distribution of livestock, areas under crops, popula¬ 
tion, water points, rainfall and river- basin development, we can discern their 
different composition and intensity in various parts of the country, which will 
require different treatment in the course of development. More than. 70 per 
cent of the population are nomads and the export of livestock contributes about 
70 per cent of the export. Both the population and livestock are differently as¬ 
sociated in the spaital organisation. Most of the people engaged in agriculture 
are subsistence farmers but. banana and sugar plantations are alsofoundpn the 
banks of the two main rivers. The area under crops varies among different re¬ 
gions depending upon the. natureiof geographical factors. Although, the lives¬ 
tock is spread all over the country, their concentration vairies from place to 
place. 


. Generally speaking, the northern and central regions depend more heavily 
on the livestock. The southern regions, for example, Shabelle, Juba and inter- 
riverine regions, also depend considerably on the livestock but about 85-88 per 
cent of all agricultral and industrial production is located in them. 

Bakool and Nugal regions are the. most backward regions in the country. 
They are with moderate cattle population, little area under crops and most 
sparsely populated area. Juba region ranks higher in matters of present agro- 
pastoral development. Nevertheless it should get relatively less investment for 
development as compared with other regions. In context agriculture, livestock 
and water potential of the Juba region, it would be logical to invest relatively 
more in this region than in the rest, since developing the agro-pastoral complex 
of this region will make the greatest contribution of the national economy. 

West Galbed and lower Shabelle regions have been benefitted from the vie- 




inity of Hargeisa and Mogadishu respectively. In the case of both these regions 
the impetus was the gravitational influence of both centres in matters of com- 
merical, financial and administrative activities. Kismayo has provided the sim¬ 
ilar impetus to the agro-pastoral development of lower and Middle Juba re¬ 
gions. 

Mudug, Togdher and Galgadud regions are characterized by large numbers 
of livestock but with almost no agricultural productive areas. Bakool, Nugal, 
Sanaag and Bari regions are the most underdevelped regions calling for atten¬ 
tion to the development of their agro-pastoral resources. 

Natural resources of the Juba River Basin have not been developed on a 
large scale. This is the most potential area for development. Shabelle River and 
Interriverine regions have surplus food production. Hence other regions 
should be developed in respect of food poduction in the light of infrastructure 
facilities. 

SUMMERY 

In this research project attempts are made to analyse the spatial patterns of 
agro- pastoral development and pinpoint the areas of pastoral and agricultural 
resources for potential development. The aim will be to ermove the ergional 
imbalances in the develomental sectors of agro-pastoral complex on a nation¬ 
wide scale. 
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ISLAM CONFRERIQUE ET DYNAMIQUE 
DE L’ESPACE RURAL AU SENEGAL. 


Introduction : Le Senegal est un pays de tradition islamique deja ancienne. II 
fait partie des premieres regions du Soudan occidental a connaitre les mouve- 
ments et courants d’islamisation venant du Nord de L’Afrique, a travers le Sa¬ 
hara, des les premiers siecles de L’expansion islamique dans le monde. 

Aujourd’hui PIslam est devenu l’un des traits de la culture nationale senega- 
laise les plus importants. 

La permanence du fait islamique dans la geographie du Senegal est frappante 
a plus d’un titre. 

L’lslam est un phenomene massif dans un pays pen etendu et peu peuple : 
197.000 Km 2 occupes par 5085.000 habitants dont 80% de musulmans. 

L’lslam s’est implante dans toutes les regions du Senegal; parmi toutes les 
formations (une vingtaine au total).? ! 

Bien sur le phenomfene n’est pas sans differenciations regionales: les regions 
septentrionales et interieures, plus ouvertes sur le Sahara et peuplees surtout 
d’arabophones, de Haalpulaaren (ceux qui parlent la langue des peul ou pula- 
ar) et de wolof (35% de la population totale du Senegal), sont plus profonde- 
ment islamisdes que les regions coheres et meridionales ou l’empriSe Chr6- 
tienne est notable. 

L’habitat, la toponymie de la vie sociale restent greves de la culture arabo- is¬ 
lamique (ubiquite des mosquees, duara ou institutions d’education islamique, 
zaawiya, toponymes, onomastique...). 

La vie economique et de relation porte, en outre, les marques de la civilisation 
islami que, notamment dans l’agriculture,le commerce, l’economie urbaine et 
les relations villes- campagnes. 

Toute cette conception des rapports Islam- milieu senegalais repose fonda- 
mentalement sur la confrerie. Celle- ci est reellement le principe d’organisation 
de Pespace islamique, notamment de l’espace rural. 

Introduite par des elemonts sahariens des le IXe siecle, elle s’est rapidement 
propagee et a permis 1’integration plus rapide et fecondante entre les elemonts 
des cultures islamique et africaine. 
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Aujoud’hui les principales contraries sont le Muriidisme, la tijaaniyya (avec de 
multiples variantes), le Qaadiriyya*. 

Notre presente communication insistera plus particulierement sur les deux 
premieres, leurs techmiques de conquete du milieu rural. Apres en avoir ana¬ 
lyse les modalites, elle degagera I’essentiel des problemes de l’implication du 
fait religieux dans les politiques d’organisation de l’espace. Mais auparavant il 
nous parait indispensable de souligner avec plus de details le phenomene 
evoque bien au debut, c’est- fi- dire l’anciennete et l’actualitd de l’lslam dans 
(’elaboration et la dynamique du milieu geographique au Senegal. 

I - Fait islami que et geographique : anciennete et actualite de leur rapport au 
Senegal. 

1. Les debuts de PIsam confrerique dans Fespace senegalais. 

Ce qui frappe avant tout au Senegal c’est non seulement la ferveur religieuse, 
mais encore la marque des faits islamiques dans le paysage et dans la vie sociale. 

La position geographique du Senegal en a fait dans le soudan occidental un 
pays de convergence et un important foyer de reflexion de courants ethnode- 
mographiques, commerciaux, politiques et islamiques. . 

La large ouverture sur le Sahara est la base de facilite de penetration, par la 
vallee du Senegal, des elements de civilisation arabo- berbere pendant la 
grande periode d’expansion de 1’Islam, des le XHIe siecle: la langue arabe, 
l’enseignement du Coran et de la civilisation islamique... 

Les courants sahariens de conquete politique, de commerce et de prosdly- 
tisme islamique ont d’abord interesse la vallee du Senegal. 

La vallee du Senegal devint alors un important foyer islamique. Elle a ete 
aussi le point de depart de 1’islamisation du reste du Senegal. 

Aux siecles suivants, notamment a partir du XlVe siecle, l’lslam a gagne les 
pays et royaumesnoirs sitties plus ausud, depui^leroyaume du Wolof auNord 
jusqu’aux regions meridionales plus integrees alors a l’empire du Mali. 

Mais il. va falloir attendre la deuxieme moitie du XVIIIe siecle et surtout le 
XIXe sifecle pour voir se developper plus rapidement et plus massivement 1 ’Is¬ 
lam. Le prosdlytisme de type saharien est definitivement relaye par Faction des 
noirs senegalais, formes du reste dans la tradition arabo- berbere. 

★ Du point de vue de l’lslam, les ordres soufis ont ete critique a cause de certaines de leurs instructions sur la 
foi, les rites et la conduite, qui ne sont pas conformed a celles des sources de I’lslam: - 
ie coran et la sounna. Cependant, ces ordres Soufis ont parfois joue un rol quant a la propagation de I’lslam, 
le renforcement des rapports entre les Musulmans et le yourrissement des sentiments religieux, surtout du- 
rant les derniers siecles ou le pouvoir politique des Musulmans s’etait affaiblt donnant ainsi lieu, k (’invasion 
des missionnaires et du eoldfiialisme. L’Afrique nousen donne un exemple typique. (Le Secretariat General 
de la Conference) 
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Les cheikh maures leur laisserent surtout la tradition maraboutique. Celle- ci 
est d’une importance capital pour comprendre la signification geographique 
des faits islamiques au Senegal. Elle repose d’abourd sur une organisation de 
type confrerique, ensuite sur l’existence et Pinfluence de cheikh ou marabout 
(serifi en wolof, ceerno en pulaar...), enfin sur les “reduits” (ribaat, zawiya, 
daara, medersa...). 

Ceux- ci sont done les points d’organisation de l’espace islamique, voire con¬ 
frerique. Cest sur eux que repose toute Porganisation confrerique de Pespace. 

Les principales confreries sont par ordre d’anciennete: la Qaadiriyya, la Ti¬ 
jaaniyya, le Muriidisme. 

La Qaadiriyya remonte, comme son nom Pindique , & Abd- al- Qaadir al- Jii- 
laani. Elle comprend plusieurs subdivisions dont la plus importante dans le 
pays est celle fondee par le cheikh Bun Kunta et dont le centre principal se 
trouve a Njaasaan, entre les villes de Thifes et de Tiwawone. 

La Tijaaniyya est issue du cheikh Ahmed al Tijaani dont le tombeau se 
trouve a Fes, au Maroc, important lieu de pelerinage annuel de milliers de 
senegalais, Cette confrerie comporte aussi de nombreuses sections, Les plus 
notables sont repr£sentdes par celles ndes des courants de revivification con¬ 
frerique du XIXe siecle: le tijaanisme omarien (du Cheikh Omar Taal, origi¬ 
nate de la moyenne vallee du Senegal), le tijaanisme malikien (du Cheikh El 
Haaj Malik Sy, originaire de labasse vallee du Senegal et installe a Tiwawone), 
le tijaanisme laayeen (issu du Cheikh Seydi Limaanu Laay Caw installe a Yof 
dans la banlieue dakaroise), le tijaanisme Naseen (dont le plus illustre est le 
Cheikh Ibrahima bias qui vient de s’eteindre il y a seulement trois ans). 

■ La Tijaaniyya compte actuellement pres d’un million d’adeptes, mais son ex¬ 
pression gdographique reste encore peu nette, surtout dans le domaine rural. 
La branche la plus interessante a ce projet est celle qu’on pourrait qualifier de 
neo- omarien et qui s’est developpee en Haute- Casamance parle Cheikh Peul 
Ceerno Mamadou Saydu Ba, Nous developperons son exemple plus loin. 

Le Muriidisme est de loin la confrerie la plus authentiquement negro- sene- 
glaise. Elle a ete fondde a la fin du siecle dernier par le Cheikh Amadu Bamba 
Mbakke, de son vrai nom Ahmed ben Muhammad ben Habib- Allah. II est plus 
couramment connu sous les noms de Serifi Tuuba (ou Cheikh de Tuuba, la cap¬ 
itals du Muriidisme), Xaadimu Rasool (ami devoue du prophete). 

Le Muriidisme compte aujourd’hui plus d’un million d’adeptes. C’est le 
deuxieme exemple que nous developperons dans le chapitre suivant. 

2. Confreries et espace geographique senegalais 

Ces confreries ont pu se maintenir, s’organiser, s’implanter et se ddvelopper 
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malgre la politique christiano- coloniale de l’administration franchise au Sene¬ 
gal, de la deuxieme moitie du XIXe siecle a la premiere rnoitie du XXe siocle. 
Elies sont aussi un des elements majeurs de 1’esp.ace senegalais,. 

La facilite et.la vigueur avec lesqueltes elles se sont. implantees ont conduit 
plus tard cede- ci a les utiliser non seulement comme assise politique, mais en¬ 
core comme cadre et moyen d’organisation de l’economie coloniale, l’econo- 
mie agricole notamment. LMmmense main- d’oeuvre de disciples, plus ou 
moins en dehors de l’emprise culturelle frangaise, a Servi en effet a asseoir et 
developper les cultures commerciales, notamment la culture de 1’arachide, 
Quand on sait le role economique et l’emprise spatiale de celle- ci au Senegal, 
on se rend bien compte de l’importance et de la dimension de notre problema- 
tique: problematique de l'organisation geoislamique rural a.u Senegal. 

II - Confrerie et organisation de l’espace rural senegalais 
1. Deux exemples originaux. 

it s’agit de deux formes d’illustratiqn de coriquetes pionnieres agricoles dans 
un cadre confrerique: la forme mouriid et la forme neo- omarienne representee 

a Madina Gunaas, residence de Ceerno Mamadu Saydu Ba. 

: o 

a) L’espace muriid. C’est.lpin.le plus important sur le plan organisation- 
nel et sur le plan spatial. 

Les Muriid occupent. actuellemenf les parties orientale et meridionale du 
bassin arachidier. L’inter- action de l’expansion de la confrerje et de Pextension 
de la culture de I’arachide depuis les .annees 1920 a eteanalysee par beaucoup 
de cherchedrs (voir petite bibliographie jointe). 

Ce que nous retiendrons et qui fonde parfaitement 1’originalite du Murii- 
disme, c’est Tefficacite de la mise en pratiq.ue .de 1’enseignement du Cheikh 
Amadou Bamba. Son enseignement, valorise, entre autres, le recueillenrent, 
l’obeissance consequente au Cheikh, 1’amour actif et sans limite du travail. 

La recueiilement, dans la pure tradition mystique, a facilite la proliferation 
extremement rapide des “daara”. Celles- ci sont avant tout fondations, mieux 
des etablissements ruraux destines non seulement a 1’animation des institutions 
isiamo- confrerique, mais encore a jouer le role de cellules de base de produc¬ 
tion et de centres d’organis.ation sinon d’occupation de l’espac. 

La daara eat creee par un cheikh confrerique, qu’il soit fils, petit- fils ou non 
du fondateur de la confrerie. Son pouvoir “charismatique” assure la cohesion 
et la mise en mouvement de la masse de disciples ou talibes. II facilite done le 
fonctionnement de cette masse comme importante force de travail liberable 
grdee a l’observance du principe de l’amour actif et sans limite du travail. 




'I els sent done les prfneipes de base deda conception et de l’organisation de 
I’espace muriid au Senegal, ' : 

Mais celui- ei s’est organise grace dun contexte historico- economique parti- 
- culier ■ , ~ ■ .-' ' ‘ 

La confrerie a pu recuperer une force de travail considerable grace a la suite 
du demembrement, a la fin du XIXe siecle, de tousles royaumesprecoloniaux, 
notamment le royaume wolof du Kajoor. Ces nombreux bras ont pu, par la su¬ 
ite, etre mis au service de la culture pionniSre de l’arachide;, Celle- ci ete ihten- 
seiment et subtilement encouraged par I’administration colonialefranchise, no¬ 
tamment par l’appui politique sur cetains cheikh, par la mise en place^’infras¬ 
tructures de communication et de commercialisation (voieferr6e, pistes de col¬ 
leges, points d’eau...). 

Ainsi I’espace muriid s’est- il organise d’abord aiitour.de Tuuba, la capitale. 
Cette ville de 40.000 habitants environ, dominee par son imposante mosquee 
(la plus grande d’Afrique, avec le minaret le plus haut du inonde- 86,60 m), est 
le centre de decision de cet espace. 

A un niveau inferieur se situent les fondations intermediates de premiere 
geneation, creees soit par des t'reres d’Amadou Bamba soit par ses fils., soit par 
ses muqadam. A ce miveau se situent les daaru- centres comme Daaru Must! 
(deuxieme grand centre du Muriidisme, pour ainsi dire., cree en 1912 par le 
frcrc de Serili Tuuba, Ceerno Birahim Mbakke), Daaru Marnaan, Daaru Sa¬ 
laam, Daaru Xafoor, Daaru Rahmaan; les villages- centres de Ndaam,. Jede, 
Ndindy, Missira. 

A un troisieme niveau se situent les fondations intermer diaires de seconde 
generation. Celles- ci sont nees et. ont accompagne le monvement de colonisa¬ 
tion arachidiere des Terres;Nouves des t'ranges orientales du Bassin arachidier 
(voir Polissier, 1966): Villages situee entre la haute valle duSiinet la voiefer.ree 
Thies- Kayes, comme Saajo. Kolobaan, Nibi, Mboss, Mbar. 

A un niveau inferieur se situent les fondations elementaircs de culture. 
Celles- ci sont cn general de petite taille (quelques dizaines d’ames), de compo¬ 
sition presqu’exclusivement masculine. t „ ; 

, 7 . Sur la base, done, de techniques traditionnelles tropicales au service d’une 
culture commerciale d’introduction contempoainc (I’arachide), la confrerie 
muriid s’est cree un Veritable espace geographique dote d'une tres forte : per- 
sonnallte. Malgre la lancec efficn£e dans la speculation arachidiere generatrice 
de destructuration pedologiqueet de degradation forestiere, elle a su faponner 
un espace (dont il serait long ict d’analyser tous les aspects) inacheve certes, 
mais relativement bien structure. 

Plus au Sud en Haute Casamance un autre groupe confrerique s’est lance 
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dans une conqiiete pionniere d’une grande envergure et a partir du village- cen¬ 
tre de Madina Gunaas. 

b) L’espace gunaasien. C’est l’espace agricole polarise par Madina Gu¬ 
naas et dont Pessentiel se situe dans l’arrondissement de Bonkonto (departe- 
ment de Velingara, region de la Casamance). 

Installe a Madina Gunaas 1935, ie Geerno Mamadu Saydu Ba a tres tot et tres 
rapidement attire de nombreuses families de Haalpulaaren (eeux qui parlent le 
pulaar comme les peul et les tukuler). Celles- ci sont origimaires principale- 
ment de la moyenne vallee du Senegal et de l’Est de la Guinee- Bissau (Gaabu). 

C’est cette immigration qui a assure et assure encore de nos jours lesuccds de 
la conquete pionniere d’une region forestiere, sous- peuples, sous- equipee et 
economiquement enclavee. 

Ici aussi, le contexte de F economic arachidiere a ete tres favorable. C’est cela 
qui explique, aVec l’accroissement demographique, la sortie du groupe de son 
recueillement originel. 

Progressivement, et a la faveur de l’extension de la culture de I’arachide en 
Haute- Casamance a partir des annees 1940, le groupe confrerique s’est de- 
ploye dans la region. Ni la vegetation forestirere, ni les fauves, ni les maladies 
endemiques (lepre, onchocercose, bilharziose, paludisme), ni les affres de l’i- 
solement n’ont pu avoir raison de ferveur religieuse des disciples ni des neces¬ 
sity irisistantes de Feoonomie monetaire triomphant. “Une seule voie, une 
seule voix, une seule communaute”, telle a ete la devise. 

Ainsi les fondations secondaires se sont- elles multiplies, d’abord autour de 
Madina Gunaas sous forme de villages de culture, ensuite vers la peripherie. 
Beaucoup de petits villages deja existants ont ete integres dans le systeme spa¬ 
tial gunaasien. 

A partir des annees 1960 Fimmigration et le peuplement se sont intensifies a 
nouveau. Les tournees plus frequentes et plus longues (ensemble du Senegal., 
Gamble, Mauritanie, Guinee) du Cheikhontelargil’audience du groupe et son 
assise geographique. En outre la guerre de liberation de la Guinee- portugaise 
(actuelle Guinee Bissau) a fait venir beaucoup de refugies- adeptes. Enfirt l’e- 
largissement de la culture de Parachide et surtout la penfration plus massive de 
celle du coton ont permis l’absorption de cette importante force de travail dis- 
ponible. 

L’efficacitediscrete de l’alliance de la ferveur religieuse et de Fesprit d’entre- 
prise a permis la creation, ici aussi, d’un espace islamo- geographique original. 

Ainsi nous avons a travers ces deux exemples, tente de degager dans un con¬ 
texte senegalais les grandes lignes de Finteraction fait islamique et espace rural. 
L’islam est en definitive une composante essentielle de PeSpace rural senega¬ 
lais, en raison non seulement des decisions et motivations qu’il impluse, mais 
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encore du cadre et des moyens d’action sur le milieu qu’il off re a des disciples 
cherchant sans cesse a s’integrer dans Peconomie nationale. II faudrait sou- 
ligner, du rest, dans un autre contexte, la part prise par les. confreries. dans les 
economies urbaines, excellent sujet que nous reprendrons ailleurs. 

La marque geographique des confreries islamiques se lit par ailleurs dans la 
toponymie. . ,: T 

2. Le foisonnement toponymique: 

La toponymie est un revelateur de choix de la marque confrerique dans l’es- 
pace rural sen6galais. La conquete repetitive de Pespace par les differentes 
confreries a laisse des trames tres selectives de toponymes. Nous soulignerons 
tres simplement trois types, mieux trois styles; le style muriid, le style gunaa- 
sien et le malikien. 

L’espace muriid est ponctue par des “daaru” et des “tuuba” : Daaru Musti, 
Daaru Rahmaan... etc... (voir plus haut), Tuuba Mbakke, Tuuba Faal, Tuuba 
Bogo, Tuuba Belel, Tuuba Gede, etc... Lecaractere pionnier et l’affirmation 
de la specificite confrerique s’y strouvent bien exprimes. 

Le style gunaasien est plus tourne vers le proselytisme et la rigueur sunnite: 
Madina, Daibatu,TJsfala, Ukaza, Aynemadi, Rabat, Abissamaghuni. La tra¬ 
dition tijaanivya omarienne dans la continuite sunnite, telle est la signification 
profonde de toute la toponymie gunaasienne. 

La tradition tijaaniyya est plus affirmee dans le style malikien. Les tijaan de 
Tiwawone privilegient dans leurs fondations rurales les toponymes tirees des 
pays d’origine meme de la ccnfrerie; plus que chez les autres beaucoup de Mad¬ 
ina (oumerina) etdeMissira, maissurtoutdeFaas (Fes), Aynemadi (AinMah- 
di). 

Ill . Confreries et problemes actuels d’organisation de I’espace rural 

L’influence des “marabouts” (chefs religieux) est present encore d’une eer- 
taine maniere dans beaucoup de decisions et d’actions politiques relatives a 
Pespace geographique rural: administration et gestion, implantation d’equipe- 
ments divers, modernisation rurale... 

1. Dans les domaines 16gislatif et reglementaire: 

L’avancde pionnifere des muriid en direction des Terres Neuves a suscite, par 
exemple, des mesures de limitation de la consommation agricole des terres. La 
multiplication des forets classbes en aete Pexpression la plus visible. C’est ainsi 
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que le front a ete stoppe dans son ensemble et que Pavancde pionniere s’est red- 
uite en une serie de digitation axee sur les vallees superieures du Siin et du Saa- 
lum d’une part, sur la voie ferree Thies- 'Kayes, d’autre part. 

II faut noter que ces mesures n’ont pas souvent ete rigoureusement appli- 
quees. C’est ainsi que pendant les annees 1960, la pression maraboutique 
(qu’elle vint des muriid ou tijaan) a amene P administration senegalaise a dec- 
lasser des forets au profit de certains cheikh politiquement utiles. 

2. Dans le domaine des equipements, de meme, Porganisation confre- 
rique muriid a recupere beaucoup d'equipements destines soil a ^agriculture 
soit a P61evage. L’exemple dos forages profonds en est le plus interessant. 

Les forages onf ete.crees, surtout apr^s la deuxieme guerre mondiale, en vue 
de resoudre d’abord leprobleme de l’alimentation desnombreux troupeaux du- 
Senegal septentrional, principal domaine d’elevage du pays habite en majorite 
par les peul. Ils ont et€ implantes en general le long des axes de migration sai- 
sonniere des pasteurs, axes qui sont en meme temps suivis par les principaux 
eourants commerciaux. Ce reseau n’a pas tarde a attirer les pionniers muriid 
malgre l’insuffisance et l’irregularite des pluies (moins de 500 mm d’eau par 
an). 

Plus au sud, dans le domaine agricole proprement dit, depuis la region de 
Louga jusqu’au saaloum oriental, la construction des forages a et<6 plutdt une 
incitation et en meme temps une technique de canalisation de Paction pion- 
ni&re muriid, Les principles daaru intermediaires sont equipees de forages 
profonds (Daaru Musti, Ndaam,-Saajo, Taif, Mbar, Kolobaan, Mboss...). 

3. Dans le domaine de la modernisation rurale, pratiquement la ou les 
politiques officielles s’appuient toujours sur le marabout influent pour vulgaris- 
er et diffuser ce qu’on appelle ici en termes technocratiques les themes du pro- 
gres techmique moderne: mecanisation, utilisation de produits d’intensifica- 
tion agricole etc... C’est ainsi que dans le Bassin arachidier en g£n6ral la diffu¬ 
sion des grands moyens de production s’est souvent arretee dans les villages- 
centres de residence des cheikh. L’analyse du rdle economique de certains 
chefs religieux serait longue a faire ici, mais merite d’etre signalee... et du faire 
1’objet d’etudes critiques plus fecondes que beaucoup de cliches actuellement 
agites par certains chercheurs expatries. 

Conclusion: La modestie.de cette contribution n’est surement pas a la mesure 
de la richesse des problemes que nous venons d’evoquer. Nous retiendrons en 
definitive que le Senegal est, en Afrique de Pouest, Pun des terrains les plus 
riches pour la geographic religieuse, la geographie islamique en particulier. 

. La puissance et la longue duree d’exercice. du pouvoir christiano- colonial 
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n’ont pas endigue 1’ample deployment de l’lslam confrerique au Senegal. Ce- 
lui- ci fagonne le milieu geographique. La geographic humaine senegalaise lui 
est redevable de beaucoup de caracteres et de themes de recherche. II en a ete 
et il en est de meme pour la sociologie rurale, etc... puissent des etudes et re- 
cherches interdisciplinaires s’y interesser davantage, afin de revoir beaucoup 
de “choses”, beaucoup de cliches et de points de vue europeocentristes qui bril- 
lent encore par leur subjectivisme religieux bien dose. 

cheikh Da, 

Peofesseur de geographie a la 
Faculte des Lettres et Sciences 
Humaines de l’Universite de 
Dakar (Senegal) 
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PROBLEMES PES OASIS TUNISIBNNES 

En Tunisie, de grandes etendues de terres ont un climat desertique. Au Sud 
des chaines de Gafsa, Ies moyennes pluvimetriques annuelles sont inferietires a 
150 mm. L’agriculture en sec est tres aleatoire et seule 1’irrigation permet 1’ex- 
istence de ces ilots de culture permanente que sont les oasis et dont la superficie 
totale est d’environ 29.000 hectares. 

I Ressources en eau et equilibre ancien des oasis: 

- Les nappes: 

La gamme des oasis est variee, mais I’origine de l’eau utilisee pour I’irriga- 
tion est partout la meme: elle provient des nappes souterraines plus ou moins 
profondes dont 1’exploitation est organiseeselon des techiques et des methodes 
diverses. 

A l’ouest, les sources de la region de Gafsa- Lalla jalonnent la seuil hydrau- 
lique de Gafsa qui est sur l'emplacement d’une faille de direction setisiblement 
NW- S'. E. La faille coincide avec Pescarpament auquel elle a donne naissance 
et au bord duquel apparaissent les sources. Celles- ci constituent les emergen¬ 
ces d’une nappe contenue dans les terrains mio- pliocenes sable- argileux, sur- 
montant les calcaires du Cenomanien (Cretac6). 

Dans le Jerid la nappe exploitee se trouve dans les couches sableuses du Pon- 
tien (Pliocene superieur), recouverts le plus squvent par une couverture argi- 
leuse qui maintient la nappe captive. Celle ci se trouve a faible profondeur au 
pied du Flanc Sud du “dhraa et Jerid” (ondulation anticlinale de direction 
SSW- NNE) ou elle apparait en plusieurs sources relativement abond antes qui 
alimentent les oasis de Tozeur, de Nefta, d’El ouiediene etc, ou par artesia- 
nisme comme err bor dure du Chott El Jerid. 

De part et d’autre de 1’anticlinal de dhr^a el Jerid, elle est plus profonde, les 
forages l’attaignent a une profondeur variant entre une centaine de metres et 
600 a 700 metres. 

La nappe exploitee dans le Nefzaoua (region situee a l’Est et au SE du Chott 
El Jerid) est la meme que la prece dente. C’est la nappe du “Complexe Termi¬ 
nal”; mais elle se trouve dans des formations differentes de celles du Jerid. Les 
terrains aquiferes du Nefzaoua sont ceux du Campanien et du Turonien (Cre- 
tace). 





La nappe est a faible profondeur (60 a metres). Elle apparait en de nom- 
breuses sour ces, puits artesiens et forages. 

La sous- sol du Jerid et du Nefzaoua, recele un autre niveau aquifere impor¬ 
tant, celui du “Continental intercalate”, qui est beaucoup plus profond que le 
niveau precedent (plusde 1500 mfetres de profondeur). II se trouvr dans les gres 
du Cretace inferieur. Ce niveau tres riche est atteint en de nombreux points 
dans le bassin Nord du Sahara, Mais il n’est guere exploite dans le Jerid et le 
Nefzaoua ou toute 1’eau utilisee pour '.’irrigation provient de la nappe du Com- 
pjexe terminal. 

Dans la partie septentrionale de la Jeffara, le groupe des oasis de Gabes s’e- 
tend le long du littoral sur une distance de 50 Kms environ. II est alimente par 
une nappe qui se trouve dans des terrains d’age varie: sables continentaux de 
Mio- Pliocens au Nord de Gabes, calcaires du Senonien au Nord et au Sud de 
Gabes, El Hamma, Mareth; calcaires dolomitiques du Turonien pres d’El 
Hamma. 

La qualite des eaux qui alimentent les oasis du Sud tunisien est tres variable. 
Les plus douces sont celles de Gafsa (moins de 29/L) Elies sont moins chargees 
que les eaux du Jerid ou les teneurs en sels varient du 1,5 a 29/L a Tozeur, et El 
Ouiediene, a 39/L a Nefta. 

Dans le Nefzaoua les eaux sont de tres bonne qualite au Sud, dans la region 
de Douz ou le taux de salinite est compris entre 1 ,et 1,59/L. Cette teneur aug- 
mente vers l’Ouest et vers le Nord: pres de Kebili, elle atteint 1,6 a 2,39/L eta 
Fatnassa (extremite Nord du Nefzaoua,) 3,5 a 49/L. 

Dans la region de Gabes l’eau est de qualite mediocre. La teneur en sel des 
eaux des sources et des forages s’eldve a 2,8 9/1 voire meme 3,5 9/1. L’eau est de 
meilleure qualite seulement a Kattana et a Mareth ou le residu sec est de 2,5 a 
2,79/L ... . -.. ; 

- La variete des activites et des ressources pendant les poriades de prosperite 
(XVIII s siecle) 

Depuis les temps les plus recules de l’Histoire, ces ressources en eau ont per- 
mis sur un espace tres reduit, le developpement d’une agriculture perenne dont 
le caractere intensif n’avait pas de pareil dans aucune autre region de le Tunisis. 

Au cours de la reriode de prosperite de la fin du XVIII s siecle (’Organisation 
du systeme de production agricole et l’6quilibre des rapports entre les oasis et 
l’exterieur ont permis le developpement d’une econbmie hautement integree 
dans laquelle les activites extraagricoles, artisanat et aussi commerce jouaient 
un r61e considerable^^ 

(1) Hammouda tbn Abdelaziz: “Attarikh El Bachi” Manuscrit a la Bibliotheque nationale de Tunis. 
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La structure; destrois strates.qui torment la couverture vegetale de I’espace 
tel qu’il etait amenage autour des. points d’eau, reflctent l’integratibn des divers 
secteurs de l’ecbnomie oasienne et requilibre realise entre les activites agri¬ 
coles d’une paptet les activites.artisanaleset commerciales d’autrs part. 

. .La strate arboricole superieur, est on !e salt, celle du palmier- dattierqui pro¬ 
tege: de ses longues palmes Je& families de cultures sous- jaeentes des effets noe- 
ifs des radiations solaires et. des cents. Cette strate comporte elle- memo un 
nombre considerable de varietes de palmiers pas moins de soixante dix dans les 
oasis du Jerid- dont les caracteres etaient etroitemom lies a la nature des sols, 
aux disponibilites en eaux, auxconditions duclimat etc.... Une partie de la pro¬ 
duction des palmiers etait consommee.par les populations des oasis; la variete 
degla n’ayant guere la preeninence qu'ellea acquise dans les oasis du Jerid et du 
Nefzaoua, :a l’epoque actuelle. Mais les dattes de ces regions surtout celles que 
1’on pouvait conserver et transporter (FAKhouat, El Kintichi. El Al-lig,) fai- 
saient aussi 1’obje.t d’un commerce permanant et florissant. Elies etaient com- 
mercialisees dans tout le pays et dansrAlgerie orientale voisine®. 11 n’est pas 
etonnant que les oasis qui ont connu a l’epoque medi evale *en particulier, la ri¬ 
ch esse et la prosperite, sont celles qui produisaient des dattes marchandes; en 
particulier les oasis continentales du Jerid favorisees par ,ailleure parj’abon- 
dance et la qualite de leur eaux. : 

La strate moyenne. celle des arbres fruitiers qui acquiert une grande impor¬ 
tance dans les oasis de l’Aradh (Gabes et satellites) est composee elle aussi 
d’une gamme tres variee d’especes. II n’est pas exagere d’affirmer que toutes 
les varietds d’arbres fruitiers de la zone, mediterraneenpe sont representees 
dans les oasis a l’ombre des palmiers: oliviers, agrumes, vigne, abricotiers, 
pechers, grenadiers, cognassiers, pommiers, etc. A Gafsa, Foleiculture est l’ac T 
tivite essentielle; la production d’huile etait en grande partie autoconsommee, 
mais des quantities importantes en etaient vendues aux populations d’eleveurs 
semi- nomades.des Steppes qui venaient s’approvisionner dans 1’oasis. 

La strate infcrieure comprend elle aussi un nombre considerable de cultures 
qui devaient subvenir a la totalite des besoins de la famille; cultures annuelles 
essentielies comrne les cireales (ble, orge, sorgho) toute la gamme des cultures 
maraichere. primeure et de saison (tomates,qiments, cucurbilacces etc...), des 
cultures fourrageres (luzerne, orge en vert, vesce etc...) et aussi les cultures in- 
dustrielles canne a sucre, henne, coton, tabac, indigo, etc...) Cette production 
assurait non seulement la satisfaction des besoins aliruentaires et sanitaires 
(plantes pharmaceutiques) du groupe, mais, aussi permettait un artisanat qui 


(2) Ibid 
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etait tres prospere. Cet artisanat dtait lie non seulement a la production des fi¬ 
bres vegeta les locales, mais aussi a la laine des moutons des proprietaires oa- 
siens et ceux des Steppes et du Sahara. 

La varietd des produits artisanaux fabriqiies par les populations oasiennes 
etait tres grande et les produits qui etaient faits a partir du coton et de la laine 
etaient sans doute les plus reputes. Us sortaient des mains des jeunes filles et 
des femmes et donnaient lieu & des transactions qui mettaient en jeu des 
Sommes considerables. Les produits artisanaux des oasis etaient commercia¬ 
lises dans toutes les regions du pays et procuraient des profits substantiels a 
toutes les families oasiennes. En 1864, par exemple, le Jerid exporta par Ie port 
de Sfax, des produits de son artisanat textile d’une valeur de 300,00 franc (3) , 

Les diverses activites agricoles etaient ainsi etroitement integrees aux acti¬ 
vites artisanales (4) et celles- ci alimentaient les flux d’echanges etablis entre les 
oasiens et les pasteurs- qui, comme dans la Nefzaoua possedaient des oasis en¬ 
tires, d’une part, les oasiens et les populations rurales et urbaines des autres 

regions du pays et de l’Algerie orientale, d’autrs part. 

Ces flux d’echanges etaientassures par les caravaniers des steppes et par des 
commergants Sfaxiens, qui effectuaient le transport des produits qui partaient 
des oasis ou qui y convergaient (5) . 

Jusqu’a la fin du XVIII s siecle, les flux comprenaient aussi le .commerce de 
Lor, de l’ivoire, des plumes d’autruche, des esclaves (6) etc... qui faisaient la ri- 
chesse de certaines oasis comme Tozeur et Nefta. Mais Jusqu’a 1’epoque con- 
temporaine la diversity des activites les rapports fructueux etablis entre les oa¬ 
sis et leur vaste hinterland permettaient la relative prosperite des cites oa¬ 
siennes, et ce fnalgre de sensibles inegalitds sociales qui existaient au sein de 
leur communautes. 

II la crise de Teconomie et de la societe oasienne: 

Les calamites de toutes sortes (famines, epidemies de cholera, exactions fis- 
cales des pouvoirs publics etc...) qui ont frappe la population tunisienne au 


(3) L. Valensi; Fellahs Tunisiens. L’economie rurale et la vie des campagnes aux XVIII' et XIX' sicles, Lille 
1975P333. 

(4) Pellissicr et Desfontaines. Description de la Regenee de Tunis. Ill P 72. . 

(5) Mohamed Taleb Ibn EHuri: “La situation economique et sdciale a Tozeur dans la deuxidme moiti4 du XIX s 
si&cle (1S8G - 1856). memoire de Certificat d’Aptitude a la Recherche reonotype 1977. Faculte des Lettres 
et Sciences Humaines de Tunis. 

(6) Docteur Luis Frank. Tunis Description de cette Regenee (1816) dans TUnivers, (Histoire et Description de 
tous les peuples). Paris Firmin- Didot 1862. 
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XJX e siecle et en particulier dans sa deuxieme moitie ont ete I’amorcc d’un pro¬ 
cessus de desintegration de l’dconomie oasienne dont l’equilibre a ete totale- 
ment rompu a Tepoque coloniale. Les deux fondements essentiels de cette 
economie, l’artisanat et le commerce ont connu des la fin du XIXe siecle une 
decadence irremediable. L’afflux des produits industrials de l’Europe Occiden- 
tale et plus particulierement de la France provoqua un ralentissement tres net 
des activites artisanales et des flux commerciaux lies a cette activite. 

Les flux en rapport avec le commerce transsaharien s’amenuiserent peu a 
peu et cesserent les caravanes de chameliers qui animaient les souks oasiens, 
devintent de plus en plus rares, puis avec la generalisation des transports par 
chemin de fer et par camion disparurent. 

1 : Diminution des ressources agricoles et desequilibre persistant des struc¬ 
tures foncieres 

L’agriculture eile- meme se ressentit des bouleversements qui affecterent 
1’artisanat et le commerce. Dans la strate inferieure les cultures industrielles 
qui etaient pratiqudes en relation avec les besoms alimentaires et ceux des ateli¬ 
ers de fabrication disparurent aussi. 

La penurie des ressources extra- agricoles, jadis en partie reinvesties dans 
l’agriculture ne contribua moins a la degradation de ce secteur. 

La finalite de la production fruitiere de la strate arbustive superieure se mo- 
difia dans les oasis continentales. Les varietes qui faissaient l’objet de transac¬ 
tions traditionnelles se deprecierent au profit de la deglat- nour, variety rninofi- 
taire dans toutes les oasis, mais demandee par les exportateurs. Le nombre de 
pieds de palmiers- dattiers de cette veriete s’accrOit, certes. Dans le Jerid ou le 
climat est favorable, il passe de 3,5% en 1853, a 31% du total des palmiers- 
dattiers en 1972. Mais cet accroissement profita essentiellement a la categorie 
des gros propridtaires disposant encore de ressources extra- agricoles, et capa- 
bles d’attendre 10 a 15 ans pour tirer parti de la reconversion operee sur leurs 
exploitations^. Les clivages sociaux persistent avec cette evolution et ne ces¬ 
serent de s’accentuer aufil des ans. 

La terre et l’eau dans les oasis se concentrent entre les mains d’une minorite 
de propridfaires generalement absenteistes. 

Dans les oasis de Gafsa et du Jerid, les exploitations de pluc. de 2 hectares ne 
constituent que 11% du nombre total des exploitations, mais elles, couvrent 
39% de la superficie irriguee. par contre, les petites exploitations de moins de 1 

(7) Attia (H). Modernisalion agricole et structures sociales. Exeriiple du Jerid R.T.S.S: Fev-, 1965 No PP 59 4 
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ha qui representent 74% de la totalite, ne s’etendent qu’a 35% ; seulementdes 
terresirriguees( 8) . , • ' ■. 

Dans les oasis de Nefta, ou Pinegalite dans la repartition de la propriety fon- 
ciere apparait relativement moins grande, les exploitants de plus de 3 ha qui ne 
torment que 7,12% du total detiennent plus de quart (26,39%) de la superficie 
irriguee de l'oasis. 

Categories d’exploitations dansToasis de Nefta (Jerid) 


Taille (ha) 

% des exploitations 

.% de la superficie 

0-0,5 

39,39 

8,23 

0,5 - 1 , 

. 27,70 .; 

29,74 

1 - 3 

25,79 

44,64 

- 3 

7,12 . 

26,39 


Dans l’ensemble des oasis du Jerid les proprietaires qui ont plus de SOOpalm- 
iers repesententen 1962,9% du total des prorietaires, mais detiennent 54% des 
palmiers de cettr region 1 ^. La situation est la meme dans l’oasis de Gabes 
puisque 3,7% des exploitants possedent plus de quart des superficies irriguees. 

. Au niveau de l’exploitation est au contra ire tres pousse surtoutchezles petits 
agriculteurs. Dans Is Jerid, les 471 ha des exploitants possedent moins de0,50 
ha, sont disperses sur plus de 4200 parcelles. 

L’emiettement extreme de la propriete et de l’exploitation a conduit dans un 
grand nombre d’oasis et.en particulier a Gabes a l’abandon de superficies im- 
portantes. Les petits propribtaires sont pousses a l’emigration par I’exiguite de 
leur propriete qu’ils confient.a des Khammes ou qu’ils laissent.tout simplement 
enfriche. 

La concentration de la propribte, chez une minorite de families a pour corol- 
laire un systbme d’exploitation fonde surle metayage. ATozeur 8% seulement 
des proprietaires travaillent eux- memes leurs terres, k Nefta 15%. Dans toutes 
les oasis, la quasi totalite des proprie taires de plus de 3 ha ne pratiquent pas de 
faire valoir direct. Ce sont enfait deveritablesrentiers du sol. Ceuxqui comme 
a Tozeur et surtout a Nefta, ont entrepris d’ameliorer leur systeme de produc¬ 
tion (eclaircissement des vergers, utilisation d’engrais, chimiques, de produits 
anticryptogamiques etc..) constituent encors une minoritd. 

La plupart des grands proprietaires investissent peu dans leuts exploitations 
situees dans les anciennes oasis; ils preferent engager leurs capitaux dans des 

(8) Le d^veloppement agricole dans le Gouvernorat de Gafsa. Structure actuelle et perspectives. Ministere du 
Plan.. Direction du Plan, des Analyses Economiques et de 1’F.valuation des projets. Septembre 1975., 

(9.) Bechraoui (A) : La vie rurale dans les oasis de Gabes, These de 30 Cycle reonotypee. 1970. - 




“Socieles de Mise en Valeur” qui se. creent a la favour de nouveaux forages et 
de nouvelles extensions. 

Dans L’oasis du Jerid, en particulier, le systeme d’exploitation repose en 
grande partie sur une main- d’oeuvre jadis servile, aujourd’Hui encore misera* 
ble: les Khammes appelespudiquementcheriks. Bifen que leur nombre ait sens- 
tblement, dimimue, ces dermeres annees, la majorite des travaux de l’oasis 
sori’t effectues par eux. La diminution de leur nombre a certes accru le role du 
- salariat, (a Gafsa en particulier et a Gabes) mais les Khammes qui restent, Ira- 
vaillent aujourd’hui des superficies plus grandes. 

.. Auparavant on employait un Khammes pour 0,5 a 0,75 ha. Aujourd’hui le 
Khammes travaille une plus grande superficie, d’ou un processus d'extensifica- 
tion qui se developpe au detriment de la productivity de la palmeraie et des cul¬ 
tures sousjacentes v ie : Khammes-n.’ayanfc plus le temps de travailler avec soin, 
les terres qu’on lui confie. . . 

2 -Degradation des systeines de production: 

L'appauvrissement de la majorite des exploitants agricoles des oasis, lie aux 
facteurs historiques deja evoques, a la concentration de la terre aux mains d ? un 
: petit nombre.de proprietaires, au morcellement de la : petite.propriete v a,pqur 
consequence une degradation tres poussee des systfemes de production agricole 
dans les oasis anciennes en particulier. rs , , 

Ni les petits exploitants, ni les Khammes n’ont les moyens d’amfeliorer leur 
techniques agricoles et d’utiliser les instruments.necessaires a j’accroissement 
de la production. La majorite des oasis se presen tent edrhme de'vienx Vergers 
hirsutes. qui engloutissent une force de trevail impressionnantc pourunepro- 
duetivite tout a-fait insuffisante. : ' 

Dans les anciennes oasis qui torment plus des deux tiers de l’espace cultive de 
. la zdnespresaharienne, les> arbres (palmiere et Arbres fruitiers) sont notf-seu'le* 
ment vieux et meme trfes vieux, mais leur densite aThectare est flop elevee. 
DansToasis de Tozeur, 61% des palmiers All ig et 39% des palmiers degla ont 
plus de-50 ans d’agef 10) daris I’dasis de Gabes 40% des palmiers, toutes varietes, 
sent dans cetle categoric. 

■ Quant a la densite des arbres par hectare, elle est partout tres elevee: 120 
pieds a Thectare dans foasis de Gafsa- ElGufeftar 245 pieds/ha dans les oasis du 

Jerid, et sur les petites exploitations les densites peuvent atteindre SQX) Arbres/ 

ha. ' ' ' ' ‘ ' . ' - 


(10) Enqu&te oasis 197-6. Ministere de TAgriculture. Direction du plan des Analyses Economiques et de 1--Eva¬ 
luation des projete- Avril. 
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Vieillissement des arbres et forte densite a [’hectare sont un facteur impor¬ 
tant de faible productivite, mais d’autres raisons aussi expliquent de pheno- 
mene. La majorite des fellahs n’ont pas les moyens d’utiliser les engrais mine- 
raux, (l’elevage ayant une importance tres faible a l’interieur de l’oasis, la pro¬ 
duction du fumier est tout a fait insuffisante), les pesticides, et les produits de 
protection contre les chutes de pluies nefastes a la production de dattes pendant 
les mois d’octobre et de novembre. 

Cependant le probleme majeur pour toutes les oasis, est depuis quelques de- 
cennies celui de l’insuffisance de 1’eau necessaire a l’irrigation des cultures. 
Dans toutes les oasis traditionnelles, le deficit en eau ne cesse de s’accroitre. II 
est evalue a 1255 1/s dans les oasis du Jerid. 

Ressources et besoins en eau dans quelques oasis traditionnelles du jerid < ' l) 


Oasis 

Surface 

Q. Eauactuelle 

besoin 

deficit 


( ha ) 

(1/s) 

( 1/s ) 

( 1/s ) 

Vieilles 

865 

479 

916 

437 

Nefta oasis 





extensions 

280 

548 

960 

412 

Tozeur ■ 

1200 

370 

570 

200 

El Ouedians 

712 





Le debit des sources qui alimentent les oueds (O. Tozeur, Oued Boirre a 
Nefta, Oued Gabes) a partir desquels s’affectue l’irrigation de l’oasis ne cesse 
de diminuer, et ce fait est lie a l’accroissement du nombre des forages qui per- 
mettent d’irriguer les nouvelles extensions. A Nefta, Feffondrement du debit 
des sources est du aussi a l’echec des operations de captage. De 1961 a 1975 
debit des sources dans l’oasis de Nefta est passe de 600 1/s a 314 l/s <12 /celui de 
puits artesiens fores en majuritd a l’epoque coloniale a lui aussi connu une dim- 
inution sensible, Le debit moyen par puits est passe entre 1966 et 1975 de.451/s a 
171/s (13) 

Dans la region de Gabes, le debit des sources a etc. reduit de moitie entre 
1950 et 1973, passant de 14<)0 a 720 1/s. 


(11) Source : Etude d’un Schema Directeur pour l’Exploitation des ressources en Eau et du Sol tunisien. SO- 
GREAH et SOTUETEC. Grenoble. Tunis. Juillet 1974. 

(12) Source : Commissariat Regional au Developpetaent Agricole (C.R.D.A) de Gafsa. 

(13) Etude d'un Schema Dorectsur Pourf Exploitation des Ressources en Eau et en S ol du sud tunisien. Op. 

Cite. 
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L’eau des sources du Nefzaoua ne participe plus que pour 11% dans le debit 
total utilise pour l’irrigation des ossis. 

Debits Sexploitation des nappes en 1973 dans le Sud Tiinisien 


Region 

Sources 

etpuits 

% 

forages 

artesiens 

% 

forages 

Pompes 

% 

Total 

Jerid 

1030 

50,36 

650 

31,78 

365 

17,84 

2045 

Gafsa 

417 

68,47 

113 

18,55 

82 

13,46 

609 

Nefzaoua 

250 

11, 

1000 

89, 

- 


2250 

Gabes 

720 

26,47 

1400 

53,67 

540 

19,85 

2720' 


Cette eau qui est a l’oasis ce que le sang est pour le corps Humain. est tres in- 
eaglement repartie, elle aussi: “LTozeur, le 1/7 del’Oued (6501/s) est accapare 
par unefamilleabsentdiste d’origine maraboutique. ANefta... Ladisponibilite 
varie selon les jardins de ll/s ha a 0,31/s had 5 !”. 

, . Le tarissement des sources, la penurie d’eau et son inegale repartition entre 
les usagers ont des consequonces graves pour tout le systdme de production des 
oasis traditionnelIes,en particulier pour les secteurs aval de ces oasis, or le deb¬ 
it disponible est generalement inferieur a celui du debit d’amont. 

Les superficies consacrees aux cultures annuelles et plus particulierement 
aux cultures maraicheres ont regresse tres sensiblement dans toutes les oasis. 
Dane l’oasis de Gafsa, seuls les.secteurs proches de la ville ou la duree de temps 
entre deux tours d’eau est inferieure a 7 jours peuvent pratiquer regulierement 
le maraichage d’hiver et d’ete (10 b 15% de la superficie irriguee) - Les zones 
plus eloignees du centre ou les tours d’eau varient entre 7 et 28 jours sont 
vouees.a l’olivier moins avide d’eau. Dans aucune d’elles, il n’y a aujourd’hui 
d’autosuffisance alimentaire. Les produits de base, les cereales en particulier, 
et sauf a Gafsa, l’huile, doivent etre en grande partie achete de l’exterieur. 

Le deficit en eau (les oasis traditionnelles du Jerid disposent en moyenne de: 
0,5 1/s/ha) et cel les de Gafsa de (0,26 1/a/ha seulement,) est un facteur impor¬ 
tant de la faiblesse des rendements des strates arbustives de l’etage moyen et 
syperieur. Les rendements des palmiersdattiers sont de 13 Kg par arbre en 
pleine production dans les petites exploitations du Jerid (60 Kg/ arbre en 
moyenne sur les nouvelles extensions qui disposent tie 0,61/s/ ha en moyenne). 
La production fruitiere de 1’etage moyen de l’oasis de Nefta est de 120t par an 

(14) Ibid. - "'' ■’ v ' v " ' 

(15) Attia (H) Art. Cite pp 61 - 62. 
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en moycnne soit 0,5 tonne par ha, ee qui veut dire qu’un arbre fruitier ne pro- 
duit pas plus de 5 Kg par an. 

La conequence de tous ces facteurs.de degradation des systemes de produc¬ 
tion agricoles dans lesoasis traditionnolles en est une baisse generalisee des 
revenus de la majorite des exploitants. ... 

La Khammes sur lequel repose une grande partie du systeme de production 
dans les oasis du Jerid gagne a peine 100 Dinars tunisiens par an, Les salaries 
agricoles ont un revenu faible et irregulie, car ils ne sont pas employds toute 
I’annee. Dans le Jerid, le taux de soue 1 emploi de la population active mascu¬ 
line est eyaluee a 29%. 

Le revenu agricole des petites exploitations comblerait les deux tiers seule- 
ment des besoins familiaux minimal 

3 - Deabrement et effrondrement du dynamisme demographique des oasis. 

II n’est des lors pas etonnant qu’unegrande partie de la jeunesse et meme.un 
grand nombre de personnes adultes se desinteresse de 1’agriculture. Dans 
toutes les oasis les exploitations abaridonnees par leure propriCtaires qui ont 
emigre ou qui s’adonnent a des activites non agricoles dans la region, sont de 
plus en plusd nombreuses. Les friches sociales prennent chaque annee plus 
d’ampleur, a Gabes en particulier, et le delabrement general s’aggrave, car 
faute de main- d’oeuvre, l’infrastructiire n’est plus entretenue: les Seguias sont 
negligees, le drainage n’est plus assure d’une maniere'satisfaisante. L’eau de 
drainage chargee sels reste souvent stagnante et maintieht ainsi la nappe a un 
niveau trop eleve, 

A Nefta, la nappe de plus en plus polluee de sels se trouve souvent a une met¬ 
re de la surface du sol. Pres de la moitie.de la superficie de Foasis n’est pas drai- 
nee. Les sols sont en maints endroits impregnes de sel, et leur structure est 
deterioree par des phenomenes d’hydromorphie* 17 ? 

Les Jeunes scolaries se detournent de l’agri.culture et emigrent en masse. Les 
adultes proprietaires ou non de terres sont eux aussi attires par le nouvel aldo- 
rado lybien, par l’Europe qccidentale avant 1973 , ou par les villes tunisiennes et 
en particulier Tunis^ 1 ^ Al’exception de Gafsa, le taux d’accroissemerit annuel 
des villes oasiennes entre 1966 et 1975 est partout inferieur aux taux d’aecrois- 
sement national (3,5 5%). Une oasis, comme celle de Nefta, se vide de ses hab- 

(16) Developpent Agricole dans le Gouvernorat de Gafsa ouv citee. 

(17) Dans Foasis de Gabes, les sols se slerilisent par les retombees des produits toxiques degagees par les usines 
des Industries chimiques Meghrebines (J.C.M). 

(18) Simen (G) Etat et perspectives de Femigration tunisienne. Ministere du Plan Tunis 1977 
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itants. EUe avait 13500 habitants en 1936. elle n’a plus que 12.476 habitants au 
dernier recensement de 1975 (19 ? ; - 

Le taux de croissance au.cours de'cette pefiode a ete de - 0,2%. La consc- 
quence en est un vieillessement tres net de la population. Si la tranche d’Sge dc 
15 a 29 ans represente 21,4% de la pouplation tunisienne, elle equivaut seule- 
. menta 18.8% del a population du Jeridet 16,9% decellcdel’oasisdeNefta.La 
tranche de 30 a 59 ans represente 26.7% de la population totale tunisienne, 

. mais 30,6% de cclle du Jerid et 32,4% de la population. de Neftaen pariculier, 
Le cerde vicieux cst boucle: I’ agriculture csl peu remuneratrice et les condi¬ 
tions dc travail sent dureset ingrates. L’emigration dirige une grande partie des 
. jeunes vers l’exterieur, l’oasis perd les bras et les ccrvaux dont il a besom pour 
prosperer et tornbe dans fabondbn; son infrastructure se deteriore; son sol se 
degrade, sa productivity diminua a un rythinc accelere et l’on revient.au point 
de depart. . - ■" .. . , .. .. . . 

Ill Les actions de sauvegarde des oasis: 

L’Etat t unis re n est parfaitement conscient de cette situation: 11 s’efforce par, 
des' aetionsentreprises dans le cadre des programmes nationaux et de la coop¬ 
era tion elrangere, d’y remedier. Mais les interventions publiques ont ete enga- 
gees jusqu’h present fessentiellement dans le sens d’un accroissement des siiper- 
ficies irriguees,.d’un reamenagenient- dans certaines oasis, des systemes d’irri- 
gation et .de drainage, deja diffusion des techniques modernes de raise.en va- 
■ ieur dans les extensione nouvelles. La plupart de ces actions sont ponctuelles et 
ne s’integrent pas dans une action globale.imphquai.it une reforme,des.struc¬ 
tures. 

La ceration de grandes exploitations inodeles: 

Les nombreux forages artesiens et pompes apres Flndependance, ont. permi.s 
de crecr de nouvelles oasis dans le jerid et le Nefzaoua en particulier. Les 
,. grandes exploitations, comme cclle dc la'Sbciete. Tunisienne d’industrie Lai- 
tiere (STIL) (20 ?pratiquent la monoculture du palmier degiat- nour, Lespalmi- 
ers sont bien espacds et regulierement plantes, les methodes de raise en valeur 
. sont modernes (utilisation d’insccticides. organisation rationnelle de 1'irnga- 
tion et du drainage). Pour souvegarder l’equilib-re ecologique, une grande op¬ 
eration d’ejevage ovin et bo.vin a ete realisee: (250 vaches laitieres, 2000.bre.bis 

' (19) Recensement de la Population et des logements du 8 mar 1975. Ministere dii Plan. In stitut National de la 
Stalistique. ' 

(20) Grace a un pret de la Banque Mondiale la ST1L a cree autour des--forages une plantation de 500 ha dans le 
lend et une autre de 300 hectares dans le Nefzaoua. ' • 
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et 60,ehanjelles de reproduction), une partiedes besoinsen laitde la region est 
ainsi satisfaite par Felevage moderne de la ST1L qui entreprit a.ussi la culture 
des primeurs (courgettes, ail, tomates, poivrons etc). ^ 

Dans la region de Gabes, un perimetre irrigue de 200 hactares a ete implante 
par I’Office de TElevage et des paturages a-Chenchou. II est voire essentieile- 
mentd la culture de la luzerne (1,00 ha).de la vasco- avoine (30 ha) de Forge (20 
ha) et du toiimesol (50 ha). Le perimetre entretient un troupeau ovin de 1100 
tetes et constitue ehaque anneedes stocks de foinde luzerne et de vasco- avoine 
qui sont vendus aux eleveurs pandant la periode de disette automnale. 

II est prevu la creation sur le perimetre d’un complexe de deshydratation de 
la luzerne et une unite de fabrication de concentre qui pourrasatisfaire une part 
des besoins du cheptel de la region. Mats le perimetre souffre lui aussi du deficit 
en eau lie au faible debit des'forages (105 1/s aulieu des 200 1/s) et aux pannes 
frequentes des groupes diesel. 

Dans le Nofzaoua, la realisation de nouveaux forgages a permis depuis 1’In- 
dependance une extension ininterrompue de nouvelles plantations^elles aussi 
vouees essentiellement a la productio.n de deglat- nour (50% la production). 

Bien que .les vergers soient emmajorite de petite taille 0,5 a 2 ha le morcelle- 
ment est ici nettement moins pousse que dans les anciennes oasis, car la parcel- 
lisation n’a pas encore eu le tomps de produire ses effets. Les reseaux d’irriga- 
tion et de drainage sont relativement mieux congus car ils sont moins com¬ 
plexes et donnent lieu a des conflits peu nombreux. 

L’absenteisme des proprietaires est moins frequent que dans les oasis du Jer- 
id par exemple; la quasi totalite des petits proprietaires participent aux travaux 
agricoles et la remuneration des Khammes est relativement plus eleve. En out¬ 
re 1’elevage des moutons, des chevres des chameaux est parfois.important, car 
un grand nombre de families qui exploitent des palmiers, vivaient auparavant 
de 1’elevage. Elies conservent encore aujourd’hui un troupeau, tout en s’adon- 
nant a (’agriculture, sur les nouvelles extensions, Cependant si cet elevage con- 
tribued introduire un certain equilibre dans le genre de vir des oasiens, il est re- 
sponsable d’une forte degradation du couvert vegfal, et d’une sensible exten¬ 
sion du desert vers le Nord. Les oasis du Nefzaouatres dispersees, comme les 
forages artesiens et pompes auxquels ils sont lies sont sous la menace constante 
de Fensableinent, d’ou les travaux frequents, effeetues souvant par l’armee 
elle- memc. d’endiguement des sables. 

Le deficit en eau est en outre dans plusieurs secteurs,,trds sen sible, surtout 

(21) 200 ha sont aussi en cours d'amenagement. , • 

(22) Les oasts modernes couvrent au total pres de 1600 ha soil 6% environ des superficies irriguees. 
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dans la presqu’ile de kebili a cause des extensions sauvages de nouvelles planta¬ 
tions. “Des que de nombreux forages sontcrees pour combler le deficit eri eau, 
cette eau est utilisee pour irriguer de nouvelles surfaces au detriment des surfa¬ 
ces existant.es dont le deficit n’est pas. re.sorbe" 1 ? 3 ) : 

Ainsi les efforts considerables qui ont ete fournis par 1’Etat, et les organismes 
para-.etatiques (STIL, Office de f’Elevage) pour creer des exploitations mo- 
dernes ont- ils abouti dans un grand nombre de cas a accroitre le deficit en eau 
dont souffrent les memes categories d’exploitants, les petits en particulier qui 
n’ont jamais: pu disposer de quantites. d’eau suffisantes. les nouveaux forages 
ont meme aggrave rinegalitC C’est ainsi que dans le Jerid la STIL qui ne pos- 
sede que 11, 5% des terr.es irriguees utilise 26% du.volume de l’eau disponible 
“le taux d’irrigation des expoitations de la STIL est en moyenne de 0,6 1/s/ha. 
tandis que.ce taux est d’environ 0,5 1/s/ha pour les exploitations privees../.‘ 4) ”. 

Le reamenagement des systemes d’irrigation et de drainage a Nefta: 

L’action des pouvoi'rs s’est exercee aussi au niveau deTorganisation de 1’irri- 
gation et du drainage qui sont r6gis, on le sait, dans la plupart des oasis par des 
reglements trbs anciens (Code dTbn Chabbat a Tozeur et a Nefta datant du 
XVe S.) qui ont la caraeteristique de legaliser la repartition inegals de l’eau en- 
tre les exploitants.' 

A Nefta un projet “Irrigation et Drainage” concju deja en 1966 n’a regu un 
commencement d’execution qu’en 1975 avec la participation de la Republique 
Federale Allemande. A l’origine le projet avait pour but d’ameliorer a Nefta, la 
captage des sources, ainsi que le systeme d’irrigation et de drainage, de proeed- 
er a reclaircissement de la palineraie en diminuant la densite des arbres et en 
enlevant ceux qui sont steriles ou insuffisamment productifs, de remplacer pro- 
gressivement les varietes de palmiers ^ faible valeur marchande par des palmi- 
ers deglat- nour, ou autres ameliores, de reconstituer la fertilite des sols en 
grande partie 6puises etc... 

,Ce projet global devait etre realise dans fe cadre d’un systeme cooperatif 
generalisd. Mais apres 1969, toute les reformes de structures ayant 6te arretees, 
on mit en veilleuse le projet qui ne devait e.tre repris qu’en 1975, mais seule- 
ment dans sa partie reamenagement.hydraulique. Celui- ci permet un accrois- 
sement des quantites d’eau neeessaires a rirrigation: 1’oasis disposera en 
moyenne de 0,521/s. (le projet prevoyait initialement 0,72 1/s), une repartition 
plus rationnelle et plus egalitaire aussi de cette eau: les debits ont en effet 

(23) Etude d'un Schema Directeur pour 1‘Exploitation des Ressources en Eau et en Sol du Sud tunisien No 1. 

Ministere de l’ Agriculture. Tunis, .1974, - , c..'.-. ; .i: : y : . w 

(24) Le D^veloppement Agrieole dans le Gouvernorat de Gafsa. V. cite, . 
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quelque peu augmente pouf les petits exploitants qui ont pu accrditre de pres 
de 25% la superficie qu'ils consacrent aux cultures maraicheres et de 30% 
celles qu’ils cultivent en fourragcs. 

Le nouveau reseau de distribution dont une partie est souterraine est con- 
struit en beton, II evite les perils et les vois d’eau, permet un acheminement ra- 
pide et regulier du precieux liquide vers les jardins, impose peu de travaux 
d’entretien. 

Un reseau de drainage-est -Organise aussi en relation avec le reseau d’irriga- 
tion. II permettra d’abaisser le niveau de la napps et d’evacuer le eaux utilisees. 

Mais la nouvelle repartition de l’eau ne tient pas compte suffisamment de la 
nature des sols cultives. Les exploitants qui ont des sols lourds (limoneux) et 
ceux qui disposent de terres legeres (sablonneuses) recoivent pratiquement les 
memes quantites d’eau; elle ne tient pas compte non plus de l’etat des sols, plus 
ou moins sales,, et enfm elle ne prend pas en consideration le niveau d’intensifi- 
cation du systeme de culture: les jardins bien cultives parleur proprietaires dis- 
posent .des memes quantites d’eau que.ceux qui sont a 1’abandon ou presque. 

Enfin le nouveau systeme de repartition et de drainage.ne resoud en rien les 
multiples problemes fondanjentaux que connait I’oasis a savoir I’inegale repar¬ 
tition de la propriet6,.le vieillissement et la penurie de la main d’oeuvre.et des 
investissements, l’inaccessibilite la majorite des agriculteurs au.Credit etc... 

- La reorganisation des circuits de commercialisation des datfes. 

A l’aval de la production, les actions d’origine Publique ont concerne recem- 
ment, essentieliement la commercialisation de la production fruitiere et en par- 
ticulier des dattes. 

Les producteurs de degta etaient pratiquement sounds jusqu’en 1974- 65 au 
monopole de la STIL f25) qui achetait les dattes des agriculteurs aux prix les plus 
bas. 

-La commercialisation des produits maraichers est souvent elle aussi accapa- 
ree par un petit nombre de gros commerqants insatiables qui reduisent au min¬ 
imum les benefices des producteurs et qui les ddcouragent . 

En 1974 le “Groupement Interprofessionnel des Dattes (G. I. D) dont le 
Conseil d’Administration comprend representants de l’Etat et sept represent- 
ants des professionnels (agriculteurs, conditiorineurs, expdrtateurs, indiistriels 
(STIL) se vit confier la tache d’orgariiser les divers secteurs d’activite lies a la 
production des dattes. 

Parmi ses multiples attributions (controle du fonctionnement des stations de 

(25) Cc monopole lui a etc enleve en 1969, mais jusqu'A la creation de laTUDAT. LaSTlLcommerciiilisalt la 
plus grande partie de la production de dattes. 
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conditionnement, organisation des campagnes de lutte contre les maladies et 
les parasites, vulgarisation des methodes de protection des dattes avant cueil- 
lette, et d’emballage) la plus importante est sans doute l’organisation et le con¬ 
sole de la commercialisation des dattes, la fixation des prix a l’interieur, et la 
prospection des debouches exteieurs. II a contribue a la creation de laTUDAT, 
Societe qui grantit le prix minimum fise par l’Etat et organise l’achat des dattes 
dans les regions productrices. '. -• 

Conclusion: 

Necessite et difficultes des reformes de structures. 

L’action des pouvoirs publics ponctuelle et sectorielle, s’exerce done dans le 
cadre des structures de production actuelles. 

Or ce sont ces structures qui constituent l’obstacle principal aux efforts de. 
sauvetage des oasis. 

L’inegale repartition de la propriete, l’dmiettement de l’exploitation, la fre¬ 
quence du faire- valoir indirect, et de l’absenteisme, la inisere du Khammes et 
de la majoritd travailleurs du sol constituent les problemes majeurs dont decou- 
lent la plupart des aufres. Les structures foncieres en particulier, ne permettent 
pas, a l’heurs actuelle, au petit exploitant d’acceder au credit. Celui ci est re¬ 
serve aux investisseurs qui se groupant dans les nouvelles societes de mise en 
valeur dont les adherents, tous gros proprietaires, on la vu, peuvent obtenir des 
credits pour 70% du montant du capital a investir et une subvention Equivalent 
a 20% de ce capital. C’est ainsi que “les riches s’enrichissent de plus en plus, 
tandisque les pauvres n’ont pas la possibilite d’ameliorer leur sort, glissant ainsi 
de plus en plus vers la pauvrete totale^ ”. . 

II est vrai cependant que le changement des structures de production n’est 
pas une entrsprise aisee. Les tentatives de reconversion des oasis et de reforme 
des structures agraires ont rencontre en 1968- 69 l’opposition de la majorite des 
proprietaires et des exploitants. “L’ensemble de ces proprietaires, vieux et 
jeunes, presents ou absents sont unanimes a refuser touts idde de reoganisation 
de la repartition de l’eau et opposant leure interefs individuels aTinteret du 
groupq( 27 )”. 

Le dynamique de la situation actuelle conduit naturellement a une degrada¬ 
tion ininterrompue des systemes de production dans les oasis traditionnelles et 
au depart de la majorite des jeunes vers les sectaurs autres que l’agriculture, 
situes a l’interieur et le plus souvent a l’exterieur dc ia region. 

(26) (Planification Agricole Regional. Developpement Agricole dans le Gouvernorat de Gafsa. Etude Evalua¬ 
tive sur le devcloppement agricole de 1 Oasisde Nefta. Doc. de Travail no: 1. Ministere 1’Agriculture. Tunis 
1975 P 93. 

(27) Attia (H). Art. Cite, p 76. 
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ISLAM: FACTEUR D’EXPANSION AGRICOLE 
LE CAS DES MOURIDES DU SENEGAL 
PROF. BOCARLY 





ISLAM: Facteur d’expansion agricole: le cas mouride du Senegal 

D’une maniere generale, les geographes occidentaux considerent, a juste ti- 
tre d’ailleurs, l’ISLAM comme une religion essentiellement citadine. 

En effect, nous le savons bien, c’est avant tout, dans les aspects et la vie des 
cites que 1’ISLAM a laissesune empreinte ineffagable. Pourtan ces geographes 
occidentaux, en forqant leur raisonnement aboutissent a des conclusions ha- 
tives et qui tendent a faire de 1’agriculture le parent pauvre de 1’ISLAM. 

Ne revblent- ils pas qUe le.travail de la terre dans les oasis etait par definition 
servile? Ne soulignent- ils pas que les Hadiths sont animes d’esprit anti- paysan, 
et que le prophete voyant un soc de charrue aurait dit “... cela n’entre jamais 
dans la maison des fideles sans qu’entre en mSme temp l’avilissement”.. 

Au passif de la legislation islamique du travail agricole, ces auteurs portent 
sans hesiter le probleme du colonat partiaire, du metayage (mouzaraa) et de 
faqon plus generale, celui de la location des terres. Ils lui font egalement grief 
d’avoir etabli le principe fondamental de 1’eta tisation et de l’inalienabilite 
(Wakf, habousd’Afrique de Nord) du sol qui s'est avere desastreux pour 1’or¬ 
ganisation de la societe ruralc islamique. 

11 aurait resulte de ce principe le manque de ferment de progres qu’est la 
grande propriete d’exploitation directe, une des bases de toute initiative capita- 
liste. Pour ces occidentaux, ce principe est une des sources profondes de la 
Scl6rose economique de 1’ISLAM. 

' Pourtant, ces stereotypes qui imprimer a 1’ISLAM une attitude negative k 
Pbgafd de la terre, etaient depuis longtemps battus en breche en Afrique de 
l’Ouest. Dans cette partie de notre continent, 1’ISLAM avait et6 depuis long- 
temps un vehicule fondamental de progres agricole. 

Les temoignages de l’administrateur franyais charge des questions isla- 
miques en Afrique Occidentale Franchise, Paul MARTY sont suffisament evo- 
cateurs en ce qui concerne la Cote d’Ivoire, pour etre transcrits ici. 
bDans ce pays, affirme-1- il, si les musulmans y sont surtour des commer- 
gants, leurs cultures, quand elles existent, sont mieux tenues que celles de leurs 
voisins fetichistes de meme race (Malinkes), ils cultivent les cereales (riz, mais, 
mil, fonio) de preference aux ignames et par des precedes meilleurs; 

Les techniques sont plus perfectionnees, les houes (daba) plus lourdes chez 
les musulmans; la moisson du riz se fait chez eux a la faucille alors que chez ies 
fetichistes le riz mur est etete epi par epi. 

Les Dioulas ont developpe la culture du coton et son tissage pour les besoins 
du vetement islamique..” 



Apres avoir note le developpement par les musulmans du palmier vers le sud 
de la haute Cote d’Ivoire, et du ble au Niger, il poursuit en montrant que les cul¬ 
tures des musulmans revelent une discipline de travail et une unite de methode 
qu’on ne trouve pas chez les animistes. 

Malgre ces temoignages de 1’adminstrateur frangais, des geographes et histo- 
riens africanistes s’obstinent it nier le rdle positif de TISLAM dans Tagriculture 
africaine. Ainsi, pour Delafosse, qui cite le cas certains Sarakolles, le divorce 
entre TISLAM et l’agriculture est sans remission meme en Afrique. Selon lui, 
tout musulmari qui revient a la terre semble perdu pour TISLAM. 

Cette conclusion est totalement erronee et 1’exempledes mouri des du Sene¬ 
gal dont le dynamisme agricole force l’admiration et le respect .est un cas inter- 
essant qui merite de retenir l’attention de tout geographe musulman ou non qui 
s’interroge sur le role de l’ISLAM dans'la production agricole d’un pays. 

, Avant de vous parler de 1’expansion de l’arachide grace aux Mourides, qui 
est notre preocupation essentielle, il n’est pas superflu de vous preciser succin- 
tement ce qui sontle Senegal et le Mouridisme. 

1- Presentation du Senegal et du mouridisme 



Finistfere Ouest Africain, d’une super ficie d’environ 200.000 Kms2,le Sene¬ 
gal est tout entier compris entre le 12"30’N et le 16"30'N II est ainsi situedan&la 
zone de climat tropical alongue saison seche qui ceinture le continent africain 
depuis les lisieres meridionales du Sahara jusqu’aux approches de la foret ora- 
brophile. La consequence fondamentale de sa situation en latitude est que l’ac- 
tivite agricole y est exclusivement conditionnee par les precipitations et que.ces 
dernieres sont bloquees sur une unique saison des pluies (4 moisenviron de juin 
a Octobre). 

Ces pluies diminuent rapidement du Sud au Nord> Alors que l’extreme Sud 
regoit environ 1500 mm, tout.le “bassin de l’arachide” qui s’etend de la rive 
Nord du.Saloum jusqu’a la bordure meridionale du delta du S6n6gal, ne benefi- 
cie plus que de precipitations inferieures a 800 mm qui vont s’amenuisant jus- 
qu’a 400 mm qui representent le minimum indispensable aux cultures tropi- 
cales les moins exigeantes pour a ccomplir Ieuf cycle vdgetatif. 

D.’autre part, il est remarquable que plus les pluies deviennent modestesvers 
le Nord, plus elles deviennent irregulieres Malgre ces conditions climatiques 
seygres, le Senegal, corame tous les pays Quest Afncains, est une immense 
paysannerie. . . v. • 
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Environ 70% de-sa population vit des seules ressources de la terre dans le ca¬ 
dre de civilisations rurales heriticres d’une longue histoire cette population 
senegalaise est estimee a 5 millions d’habitants d’apres le recensement de 1976. 
Eile se compose de divers groupes humains: les Sereres (19% de la population) 
qui occupent la region du Sine- Saloum, les Toucouleurs (13% de la popula¬ 
tion) qui habitent la moyenne vallee du Senegal, les Peulhs(8%) disperses sur 
I’ensemble du territoire mais surtout a i’est du Ferlo, les Diolas, Sarakolles 
etc... .■ ; 

Mais le groupe dominant est celui des wolofs qui constituent plus du tiers de 
la population totale, Ce groupe initialement installe au Nord Ouest du pays 
dans la Cayor, le Baol et le Walo, a essaime dans la plupart des regions. 

C’est parmi ces wolofs que se reerutent essentiellement les mourides dorit le 
nombre depasse le million et qui sont a la base de F expansion de la culture ara- 
chidiere, au Senegal." : M 

L’arachide (arachis hypogaea) exerce sur toute l’Oconomie senegalaise une 
ecrasante souverainete. Toute 1’activite economique du pays est commandce 
par la campagne arachidiere selon un rythme saisOnnier aussi rigoureux que ce¬ 
lui impose par le regime des precipitations a la production agrieole. 

Couvrant probablement la moitie des surfaces cultivees.,Tarachide assure au 
moins les trois quarts des revenus monetaires du monde rural, Au niveau de 
1’economie nationale, l’importance des produits arachidiers est aussi prepon- 
ddrante,. -o'- . co) -■ o’d.' c-' ; - ... 

En 1964 (annee a laquelle n’avait pas commence la secheresse qui sevit de- 
puis 1966), ils representent 23% de la production interieure brute et de 75 a 
85% de la valeur des exploitations, l’activite industrielle elle- meme est large- 
ment tributrice de la culture de traite puisque le chiffre d’affaire, des huileries 
atteignait 42% du chiffre d’affaire total de l’industrie senegalaise. Ces donn^es ! 
suffisent ^ exprimer 1’importance de la culture de l’arachide pour Fensemble du 
monde rural senbgalais. Mais le phenomene le plus grave pour tout l’equilibre 
economique est que cette plante reste jusqu’ici la seule qui donne lieu a dese- 
changes massifs et organises par PintermCdiaire de l’ONCAD (Office Natio¬ 
nale de Cooperation et d’Assistance au Developpement). Depuis 1840, date de 
la premifere expedition vers la France, jusqu’a nos jours, l’integration de la pa v- 
sannerie dans une economie de marche s’est operee sous la pression de cet uni- 
quetacteur, le developpement de l’arachide. II en est resuhe unc evolution pro- 
dugieuse de la production parvenant a 100.000 tonnes a la fin du XIXe suede,. 
la production a depasse pour la premiere fois, le million de tonnes des 1961. 

Le premier facteur favorable a la diffusion de Farachide est, nous l’avons vu, 
le rythme climatique. Le second facteur concerne les factuers pedolOgiques 
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puisque leS<§negal.possede des sols.tres meubles souvent sablonneux. Toute- 
fois. les facteurs humains n’ont pas ete moinspropices au prodigieuxsucces. 
rencontre par Ja culture.de 1'arachide, Le. plusdecisif a ete sans doute la predi¬ 
lection que les mourides ont attaches, a cette culture, Definissons ce mourb 
disme et voyons comment il a pu intervenir com me facteur d’expansion agri- 
■ cole. 

b) - Aperyu sur le mouridisme au Senegal 
T -definition du mouridisme .. 

Au Senegal, les mourides sont les adeptes de Amadou Bamba. 

II n’est pas dans notre intention d ? analyser la confrerie comme voie religieuse 
et d’etudier ses rapports avec les ordres auxquels la rattacbe la chaine mystique 
de son fondateur. .... ...... .... - 

Bornons nous a signaler que pour bien comprendre le mouridisme, il con- 
vient d’abord de garder en memoire les circOnstances historiques qui ont pre¬ 
side a sa naissance. Ainsi Amadou Bamba a pu objectivement apparaitre a la 
societd wolof du XIXe sidcle, comme 1’heritier de la monarchic du Cayor. A 
bien des titres, la confrerie qu’il a fondee a pris le relai de l’organisation wolof 
traditionnelle dont les methodes d’encadrement ont ete largement transposees 
du plan politique au plan religieux, Mais il serait faux de voir simplement dans 
le mouridisme un sortede mouvement patritique wolof. ; . 

l2e itiouridisme a dejaffait rob'jet de nombreuses etudes de-la part des non- ’ 
.africains. Des le debut, certains d’ehtre eux, plus ignorant que malintenti- 
onnes, mais possedant les deux defauts, ont voulu voir, dans l’apparition du 
Mouridisme, la naissance d’une “secte”, e’est- a dira “ d’un ensemble de per- 
sdnnes qui se sont d'etachees d’une communau te religieuse, entrainees par une 
ideologic plus ou moins sectaire”. 

Ces interpretations du mouridisme sont totalement fausses. Comme le con-.. 
statent des chercheurs aussi serieux que Fernand Dumont et Pelissier: “Le 
mouridisme est fondamentalement d’essence religieuse.ee qui confere a sa bier-. 
archie interne, une rigueur et une. efficacite que n’avai.ent pas les anciennes 
structures politiques, Les sources, du mouri disme sont avant tout d’ordre doc¬ 
trinal. Elies resident dans une interpre tation du Coran dont Amadou Bamba et 
ses successeurs ont tire un certain nornbre de regies de vie auxquelles leurs 
adeptes.acceptent de se soumettre”.,. • v 

-Cette confrerie musulmane orthodoxe.s’est inspiree de certain principes qui 
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ont eu un retentissement direct sur son role geographique, tant dans le develop- 
pement et la marche du front pionnier que dans l’orginisation actuelle des re¬ 
gions qu’il a le plus efficacement contributes a annexer au domaine de l’agricul- 
ture. Examinons rapidernent les principeS du moUridismei : 

2°-Les principes du mouridisme 

a) , le premier caractere de la voie prechee par Amadou Bamba qui a directe- 
ment-marque son orientation, est sans doute le mysticism m La vie, 1’oe.uvre 
ecrite et les predications du Serigne, sont celles d’un contemplatif. Ce rriysti- 
cisme se fonde sur une interpretation rigoriste et intransigeante des t'extes sa- 
cres, ne laissant place a aucune tolerance, a aucune faiblesse. Sa fidelile a la tra¬ 
dition de la sunna eclate a travers toute l’oeuvre d’Amadou Bamba, notam- 
ment dans son ouvrage: “les clefs qui ouvrent le paradis et ferment l’enfer”. 

Au plan geographique, le mysticisme qui impreigne 1’ISLAM mouride, a eu 
et a toujours de profondes repercussions. Nous retiendrons les plus significa- 
tives. ".a.: 

La premiere nous parait etre la suivante: le mysticisme d'Amadou Bamba a 
puissament contribue afaire des mourides de pionniers des defr icheurs de foret 
vide, soucieux de trouver dans l’isolement et le contact intime avec la nature 
des conditions propices a la vie interieure a la meditation et a la priere. 

Ce trait ne s’applique pas settlement aux apotres du debut dusiecle, Au- 
jourd’hui encore , c’est aux avant- postes du front pionnier que les jeunes mou¬ 
rides re^oivent leur education, menant dans des villages une vie ascetique 
ponctuee par des chants collectifs et des prieres nocturnes. 

La seconde consequence de l’accent mystique de la doctrine mouride est la 
tendance a l’abdication de la personnalite, du moins chez la masse des fideles. 
Ce trait rend compte, en particulier, de l’extraordi.naire disponibilite qui carac- 
terise le comportement des membres de la confrerie et qui est a la base de sort 
efficacit6. 

b) la deucieme assise de la doctrine mouride est ert effet, cOnstituee par totale 
soumission du disciple a la volonte de son Cheikh, de son guide spirituel. Ce 
principe de la fidelite absolue du croyant a l’egard de son maitre, serait inspire 
de l’attitude dont faisaient preuve ses premtets compagnons a l’egard du-Pro- 
phete. 

L applictton Utterale qu'en font les mour.ides s’inscrit dans la tradition fa plus 
pure de la societe, wolof, coutumiere strictcment hierar cltisee, clpisonnee. 
I .'application de ce principe assure au mouridisme une cohesion , une discipline 
et une solidarite qui rendent compte de la veritable fascination exercee par les 
marabouts de I ouba sur le peuple vvolot. 
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C) la troisibme originalite doctrinale de la confrerir mouride reside dans l’ex- 
altation du travail, parliculibrement du travail de la terre, puisqu’elle a histo- 
riquement pris naissance dans une societe rurale. 

Nous touchons ici a Pun des grands meritre&de Bamba: ilasaisiquePhomme 
est une dualite qu’il ne saurait vivre uniquement d’une altitude de contempla¬ 
tion. Aamadou Baniba et ses successeurs ont denonce dans Poisivete, la source 
de tous les desordres personnels et collectifs, ont assigne au travail un pouvoir 
sactifiant, et en ont fait Pinstrument'essentiel des vertus mourides, Bamba a 
lance (’expression devenue prover biale selon laquelle le travail fait partie dela 
religion (ligey si top yalla-h la bock) et non qui travaille, prie. 

En revalorisant Pactivite humaine, Bamba s’inspirait bien de la tradition isia- 
mique, car PISLAM certainement a une ; opinion couramment.repandue n’a ja¬ 
mais reprouve le travail, 

C’est un geographe porteres dont les connaissances sur PISLAM sont nulles, 
qui a ecrit: “Porthodoxe musulmane reprouve foncierement le travail agricole 
et d’ailleurs le paysannat”. 

La valeur spirituelle reconnue au travail contribue a rendre compte du role 
capital joue par le mouridisme dans Pexpansion du domaine agricole wolof. Ce 
travail prend, d’autre part, une exceptionnelle efficacite si Pon souligne qu’il 
est, dans toute la mesure du possible, communautaire. C’est alors seulement 
qu’il atteint sa pleine signification.et porte, au plan spirituel, tous ses fruits. 
Conjuguee avec ie mysticisme cette exaltation du travail, peut representer la 
base des entreprises les plus audacieuses, des sacrifices les plus emouvants 
comme le furent les eonquetes des terres Neuves du Senegal. 

II - La complete pionniere des Terres Neuves du Ferlo occidental par les mou¬ 
rides 

Nous distinguerons ici deux aspects: les difficiles etapes de cette conquete. 
d’abord, et les me.canismes par lesquels elle s’est operee d’autre part. 

A - Les principaies etaypes de la conquete agricole du Ferlo par les mou - 

rides 


La conquete,agricole mouride presente 3 etapes. 

1 - le debut de la colonisation 1912-1927. 

Aprbste retour d’exil de Bamba,,et sa fixation en defintive en 1912 a Diour- 
bel se situe le point de depart de la conquete des terres vierges du Ferlo. Cette 
periode dure jusqu’a sa disparition en 1927. 
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. .Cette premiere periode.de colonisation fut exclusivement wolof Les condi¬ 
tions dans lesquelles certains villages nouvellement crees paries .mourides du- 
rent affronter le probleme de l’eau, transformerent la tache des pionniers en 
une aventure heroique dont seules rendent compte la foi enthousiaste., la soli¬ 
darity etl’organisation des mourides. . , : id A, : i /\ =r- j 

. La localisation geographique de cette colonisation wolof mouride semble 
pouvoir etre schematiquement fixde dans deux zones privilcgiees. 

Le premier secteur correspond approximativement au triangle Diourbel- 
Touba- Darou Mousti, qui peut- etre considere comme le berceau du mouri- 
disme. 

Le second secteur dans lequel se developpe l’immigration wolof animee par 
les compagnons d’Amadou Bamba, a pour axe le chemin de fer qui, partant de 
Diourbel se dirige vers Guinguineo, Kaffrine et Tambacounda en cernant le 
Ferlo par le.Sud. En fait, chaque station semee par le rail tous les 25 ou 30 Ki¬ 
lometres, est transformer en village pris en escale par les disciples de Bamba. A 
partir de la voie ferree, ceux- ci n’hesitent pas & se lancer dans la haute brousse 
du Ferlo meridional, a l’Est et au Nord du chemin defer. 

Cette premiere periode prend fin ayec la disparition de Bamba en 1927. 

2 - La colonisation systematique des Terres Neuves de 1927 a 1945 

Apres Bamba, la conquete pionniere du Ferlo occidental redevint le cataly- 
sateur du mouvement mouride, le symbole de son dynamisme. C’est avec une 
ardeur renouvelee qu’a partir de 1932,. la marche vers l’Est reprend. Des di- 
zaines de villages sont ainsi semes a travers la brousse, quelques uns a proximite 
de vieux campements peuls, la plupart au creux de la foret. Les mieux situes et 
les moins depourvues d’eau deviennent les points de traite et des centres com- 
merciaux & la demande du Khalife des mourides. - 

De.sadio, sur la haute vallee du Sine, jusqu’a Kaffrine et.Koungheul, sur la 
voie ferree de Tambacounda, toutes les escales qui, telles Colobane. Mbar, 
Gnibi, etc., forment.aujourd’hui l’armature du peuplement et du reseau-d’e- 
changes, sont des creations mourides datant d’une trentaine d’annees. •. 

Cette secondc periode de la conquete des Terres Neuves est marquee par dif- 
ferentes initatives officelles dont les resultats les plus durables interessent, au 
plan geographique, deux domaines Alertee par Fampleur du mouvement de 

colonisation mouride et le succes de l’arachide dans les Terres Neuves, 1’admin- 
istration frangaise s’efforce de bloquer les ddfrichements, en soustrayant une 
partie du territoire du Ferlo occiden tal a l’invasion des agriculteurs. Elle re¬ 
pond aussi aux inquietudes des Peuls qui prennent a la meme epoque con¬ 
science du recul du domaine pastoral. C’est en 1936 que sont delimites, en 
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avant du front pionnier, d’im menses peri met res transformes en forfets classees 
et interdits aux defrichernents. Ges forets vont jouer un role efficace de frein a 
la vague pionniere notamment aDeali dans leDjolof, aMbegneentre le Sine et 
le Saloum 

Gette seconde phase de colonisation agricole'se poursuit jusqu’ei 1945 et s’a- 
cheve avec la fin de la guerre, la mort du premier successeur d’Amadou Bam- 
ba, Mamadou Moustapha Mbacke et l’ouverture d’une troisieme periode au 
eodrs de laquelle diff6rents facteurs, en particulier l’essor urbain. donnent a la 
cOnfrerie un style nouveau^ : ; ; v A : .'; 

3 - Ralentissement du peuplement et stabilisation du frond pionnier 
depuis 1945. 

Depuis une trentaine d’annees, le peuplement du Ferlo occidental s’est pour- 
suivi, mais a un rythme tres sensiblement ralenti, Les annees de secheresse de¬ 
puis 1966 orit provoque une veritable insecurity climatique, cause de nombreux 
departs vers le Sud. Mais les facteurs humainsont une grande responsabilite 
dans le ralentissement du peuplement des Terres Neuves et la stabilisation du 
front pionnier, Le Classement de vastes perimetres forestiers a ihcontestable- 
ment enrayd la marche vers l’Est et incite, en particulier, les mourides a prati- 
quer des methodes de culture pliis sedentaires. Les terres defrichees depuis le 
debut du siecle sont desormais occupees par un reseau de villages stables ou vit 
une society paysanne dquilibree, de structure demographique identique a celle 
des villages de I’Ouest, et non plus par des campements de jeunes pionniers. 

D’autre part, la croissance demographique des wolofs a trouve depuis 1945, 
un autre exutoire que la colonisation agricole, Le dyveloppement des villes, en 
particulier de Dakar. Or le mouridisme eontemporaine est profondement 
marque par cette evolution a laquelle il participe. 

Enfm, un autre facteur de ce ralentissement est la nouvelle politique de 
beau, Depuis 1948, est mis en place un programme de forages interessant l’en- 
semble du Ferlo. Les mourides ont profite de la creation de ces nouveaux 
points d’eau, Tous les forages localises a la Peripherie des forets classees qui 
bloquent la marche vers l’Est.des dSfricheurs, sont devenus des foyers mou¬ 
rides. En somnie, 1’equipement du Ferlo en points d’eau abondamment app'ro- 
visionnes a oriente et canalise les deplacements recents du front pionnier qui 
aujourd’hui encore est tres flou. , ." ' 

Son trace n’est eneffet precis qu’aucontact des foretsinterdites aux defriche- 
ments. ." ' - 

Nous venons de voir que le developpement de la conquete des Terres Neuves 
a connu, depuis le debut du siecle, trois phases distinctes qui sont marquees par 
des careteres geographiques vigoureux/'-;'' v; ; '■ 
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Cette annexion aTespace agricole d’un domaine ; considerable a presque dou¬ 
ble la surface du bassin de l’arachide en un demi- siecle. II est regrettable que 
les lacunes de la documentation ne pelmettent pas de fixer avec precision l’im- 
portance de la population ttablie a [’emplacement des forets du Ferlo occiden¬ 
tal, 

Indiquons seulement, pour donner une. idee de l’ampleur du mouvement de 
colonisation que, du Nord de Darou Mousti a l’Est du Kaffrine, le domaine ag¬ 
ricole balaye par le front pionnier depuis le debut du siecle doit rassembler une 
population dc pres de 300.000 habitants. - 

Avant le declenchement de la marche vers, l’Est ^ .c’est probablement a 
quelques milliers, pcut- etre a une deux dizaines de milliers que devait s’elever 
le nombre de pasteurs occupant la meme zone. La question qu’il importe de se 
poser est de savoir par quels mecanismes les mourides sont parvenus a ce resul- 
tat. 

Les mecanismes qui ont permls cette conquete: 

L’institution des daras. 

II va de sot que toute action du mouridisme ou mversement ,sur le mourt- 
disme n’est concevable qu’en raison de la structure hierarchisee pyramidale de 
la confrMe depuis la base formee par le million de talibes jusqu’au sommet oe- 
cupe par le Khalife Abdou Lakhat MBCKE, en passant par ses milliers de 
Cheikhs, ses hommes de confiance. - 

' Sans nier ^importance d’une analyse de cette organisation generale pour la 
comprehension de notre sujet, il convient surtout, a notre avis, de mettreen va- 
leur certaines, particularit6s du mouridisme, notamment une institution qui a 
joue et qui joue toujours un role essentiel dans l’efficacite geographique dii 
mouvement, celle des daras. . : ^ 

Au sein de la masse des talibes, une partie des jeunes gens regoit urie forma¬ 
tion speciale que son devouement, sa disponibilite, son enthousiasme mettent a 
la disposition des marabouts. 

Ces jeunes, en wolof, les “tak- der”,.a cause des ceintures de cuir tres larges 
qu’ils portent, ont quitte leur famille pour rejoindre un Cheikh, ou bienont ete 
confies a celui- ci sur-l’initiative de leur pere. Ages generalement d’une quin- 
zaine d’annees, ils restent au service de leur protecteur jusqu’a leur mariage. 
Une partie seulement de ces jeunes Tak- der demeure dans [’entourage imirie- 
diat du Cheikh; la majorite d’entre eux est constitute en equipes vivant dans 
des installations isolees des villages: les.daras. 

II faut voir l’origine de ces daras dans la premiere ecole coranique ouverte 
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par Amadou Bamba a son retour dlexit. 11 avait fait de cette ecoleun lieu defor¬ 
mation religieuse et humaine puisqu’il invitait ses adeptes a lire le coran, mais a 
travailler dgalement. Ainsi le dara est a la fois une 6cole de brousse pour l’edu- 
cation coranique et la formation morale des jeunes talibes, et un camp de.tra¬ 
vail austere ou regnent un ordre et une discipline'sans falblesse. 

Le dara represente une concession qui, generalement, se situe k 1’intdrieur 
d’un terroir, Sa superficie est variable de 20 a 30 hectares en moyenne, Le Dara 
est place sous la direction d’un responsable, homttie de confiance du marabout, 
nomrae Diawrigne. Ce dernier est le delegue du Cheikh. Recrute parmi les fi¬ 
ddles les plus devoues du marabout, c’est gendralement un cultivateur experi- 
mente, d’une activite exemplaire mais d’age mur. Ses fonctions sont doubles: il 
est aussi bienihstructeur en science coranique et animateur des exercices reli- 
gieux qui rythment les heures du dara, que chef du chantier responsable de la 
vie materielle et surtout du travail des talibes qu’il a en charge. Ces derniers 
menent une vie de spartiate dans le dara ou la seule loi est celle du travail et de 
l’etude du Livre Saint. 

Sans ressources, ils sont entretenus par le marabout a qui revient 6galement 
le soin de faire face aux charges coutumiferes lors deleur mariage. 

Le ddpouillement materiel des membres du dara, leur attachement a l’egard 
de leur Cheikh, leur sens du travaifcomrriunautaire et leur discipline en font le 
veritable fer de lance de confrerie, notamment des fondation piohnieres. 

Le'dara est toutefois une institution mouvante, puisqu’elle peut se trans- 
former en village en veillissant. 

il resulte de cette evolution, qu’on peut considerer aujourd’hui la phase pi- 
onniere a ete depassee dans le berceau du mouridisme ou les daras ont disparu 
pour aller s’implanter dans les zones pionnieres. Dans ce vieux secteur mou- 
ride, l’agriculture sedentaire s’est implantee. les terres y sont occupees par un 
reseau de villages stables ou vit une population paysanne equilibree de struc¬ 
ture demographique identique a celle des localites de l’Ouest. 

Dans, ce secteur les proprietes maraboutiques sont devenues des champs 
d’experience ou se deroulent d’interessants efforts de rationalisation. C’est le 
cas des domaines de Touba Bogo, Taif etc,. 

L’une des plus anciennes deses experiences, est rbalisee a Darou Rahmane 
par Abdou Aziz MBACKE des 1939 1940. Profitant de l’existence d’une serie 
de depressions 6tabiies sur le trace d’aneiens affluents du Sine ou l’eau reste en 
permanence accessible, il a cree des plantations et des jardins irrigues. Sous le 
couvert des manguiers, des agrumes, des roniers, les depressions interdunaires 
portent une etonnante collection de legumes tropicaux et, en saison seche, de 
legumes europeens. . 
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Conclusion 


II est temps de conclure. 

Contrairement a ce qu’ont pu ecrire certains geographes comme Xavier de 
Planhol dans son ouvrage “le Monde islamique, essai de geographic religieuse 
P.U.F. 1957”. 

1TSLAM n’est pas anti- paysan. Le mouridisme du Senegal que nous avons 
rapidement etudie Jeur a apporte un serieux correctif. 

Les adeptes de cette confrerie en se lan^ant dans la mise en valeur des Terres 
du Baol du Djolof, du Sine appartenant a la societe senegalaise de son temps 
une contribution determinante dans le developpement de la production agri¬ 
cole surtout arachidiere. Les resultats auxquels sont parvenus les mourides 
trouvent leur explication dans 1’extraordinaire efficacite de l’organisation de 
leur confrerie. 

Ni les equipements mis en place par les autorites administratives ni le succes 
de l’economie mercantile basee sur l’arachide, ne peuvent a eux seuls rendre 
compte de l’ampleur et de la rapidite de la colonisation du Ferlo occidental. 
Cette frange orientale du bassin de l’arachide offre Pexemple d’une societe pui- 
sant dans une interpretation originale de l’ISLAM les sources d’une organisa¬ 
tion qui a deculpe le remarquable expansionnisme territorial manifesto par les 
wolof tout au long de leur histoire. 

Cette soci6te mouride est parvenue a de tels resultats que meme les penseurs 
dont les critiques & 1’egard de l’afrique sont unanimement reconnues n’ont pas 
manque de souligner son role positif en ce qui concerne le developpement agri¬ 
cole. Ainsi Rene Dumont, dans “Afrique Noire est mal partie” n’a pas pu man- 
quer de noter en parlant des mourides que: si leur devise Travail, Ordre, 

Discipline, etait effectivement appliquee dans toute l’Afrique Noire, les chan¬ 
ces de developpement de ce continent seraient considerablement accrues..” 
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